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The Eeport of the Board of Education for the year ending 
December 31, 1879, being the Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Board, is herewith submitted. 

Except in rare emergencies when some imminent peril, as 
from pestilence, insurrection, or war, imperatively demands in- 
stant attention, no questions are of more vital consequence to 
the State than those connected with the education of its youth. 
For it is a matter of universal concern. Many questions, con- 
fessedly important, have direct reference to portions of the 
community only. Comparatively few people have anything to 
do personally with the courts of justice. State action with 
reference to corporations, manufactures, or even agriculture, 
immediately affects, in each case, but a part of the people. But 
action or neglect of action on the part of the State with refer- 
ence to education is felt in every family throughout its terri- 
tory. It affects every interest. Right education diminishes, 
and its neglect increases pauperism, insanity and crime, aug- 
menting the cost of alms-houses, hospitals, reformatories, crim- 
inal courts, and penal institutions. Right education increases, 
and its neglect diminishes, skill in all kinds of handicraft, 
intelligence and uprightness in the management of all business, 
productive power in every individual, comfort in every home, 
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6 REPORT OF THE BOARD. 

and patriotism and fidelity in the discharge of all the private 
and public duties of citizenship. 

The State in its organic capacity can do very little to pro- 
mote the material interests of the people and the permanent 
supply of their physical wants, by direct action looking to im- 
mediate results. On the other hand, no neglect of action on 
the part of the State with reference to these interests, will be 
likely to endanger them seriously or permanently. Provision 
for daily necessities, the multiplication of physical comforts, 
and the accumulation of wealth, very largely occupy the atten- 
tion of most people and almost exclusively engross the energies 
of very many. But the education of the young does not nat- 
urally and inevitably force itself on the apprehension of those 
who, at any given time, control the action of the State as a felt 
and present necessity. Hence its importance is liable to be 
underestimated, action in reference to it taken without due 
consideration, or from upworthy motives, and action which is 
deiyiand^d for its promotion and development, omitted because 
its necessity is not seen and felt. Or from a parsimony which 
would sacrifice future good to immediate gain. Such things 
could not occur if the necessity of the right education of all its 
youth to the well-being and even the perpetuity of a free state 
were as universally and as keenly felt as the desire for physical 
comfort and for material prosperity is. Yet a little reflection 
will suffice to convince any thoughtful and candid person that 
the general diffusion of sound education, based on correct 
principles and wrought out by proper methods, is essential to 
the highest development of the individual and to the best 
working and even to the permanence of free institutions. Such 
an education as the character of our times and the spirit of -our 
government demand should benefit the individual, the local 
community of which he is a member and the entire common- 
wealth. 

It should benefit individuals by, making them practically 
familiar with the instruments of learning, that is, the funda- 
mental branches of education which are req[uired to be taught 
in the schools of the State ; by cultivating in them self-control, 
which implies the training of the muscles for the development 
of strength and dexterity, the culture of the observing faculties, 
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the judgment, the reason, the conscience, and the will, that they 
may be able to do many things well, to see things as they are, 
to deduce correct inferences from observed facts, and to act 
promptly and efficiently in right directions ; and, by giving 
them the largest practicable knowledge of natural objects and 
forces and of the facts and the philosophy of history, making 
them, as far as possible, indepepdent of circumstances and mas- 
ters of nature, wise to rule, so far as it may be their province, 
and yielding always cheerful and honest obedience to civil 
government and to the will of Grod. 

By how much individuals are educated in this direction by 
so much will they be better neighbors and more valuable mem- 
bers of the community with which they may be immediately 
connected. , A village or a town filled with men and women 
thus educated would be a better place to live in than one whose 
inhabitants were uneducated or wrongly educated. Property 
would be safer, real estate worth more, life pleasanter and 
long^r and better worth living. 

Eight education increases the productive power of individuals, 
and diminishes the loss and waste which are the natural results 
of ignorance and vice. Hence a State in which sound educa- 
tion is universally diffused will be richer, other things being 
equal, than one whose people are uneducated. It will also be 
more orderly, for education should, and when properly con- 
ducted does, develop morality, virtue and patriotism. In a free 
State whose citizens in district and town meetings'and in the 
State legislature, either directly or by their representatives, 
deliberate and act on many and various questions of public 
interest, the most reliable safeguard against hasty, unwise, or 
destructive action is found in the universal diffusion of intelli- 
gence, morality, and patriotism. 

For the increase of material prosperity, for the maintenance 
of social order, and even for the perpetuation of its life, a free 
State needs universal education. Here is the ground of its 
right to support schools at public cost. By means of schools 
thus maintained throughout its whole extent, it undertakes to 
guard itself against the dangers of ignorance and to provide 
that its future citizens and rulers shall be industrious, upright, 
wise and patriotic. In order to justify its action it must accom- 
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plidh its purpose to a degree that shall be reasonably satisfac- 
tory. Failure to do this may result from deficiency in the 
number, or from inferiority in the quality, of the schools. The 
latter cause is more likely to exist than the former. It is easy 
to ascertain whether there are schools enough to receive all the 
children of a community. It is not so easy to determine 
whether a school is giving, as far as the circumstances in which 
it is placed allow, a good, an inferior, or a wrong education; at 
least, the inspection necessary to such a determination is not 
always made by competent judges and with sufficient fi*equency 
or regularity. 

But even when a State supports schools sufficient in number 
and of a proper quality for the right education of all its youth, 
it may suifer its efforts to make good citizens to be defeated by 
allowing absenteeism. Persons of school age who are not in the 
public schools are either in private schools or in none. To 
secure the attendance of the latter class, persistent efforts have 
been made by the Secretary of the Board and especially by its 
Agent, who is charged with this specific duty, and whose 
report, accompanying this, will set forth with sufficient detail 
the character, extent and success of those efforts and the 
amount of the evil still remaining. The existing statutes for 
the discovery and prevention of absenteeism need only to be 
understood and faithfully administered by all school officers to 
reduce this evil to a minimum. 

To have all its youth educated is a right of the State. To 
secure this right it maintains free schools at public cost By 
appropriate legislation it provides that these shall be sufficient 
in number. To guard their quality it requires that their teach- 
ers shall receive from legally appointed examiners, certificates 
of moral character and of intellectual qualifications according 
to a prescribed standard. Moreover it requires that its youth 
between eight and fourteen years of age, unless exempted on 
account of physical or mental condition, shall " attend some 
public or private day school at least three months in each year," 
or " be instructed at home at least three months in each year, 
in the branches of education required to be taught in the pub- 
lic schools." The statutes require that instruction in certain 
subjects shall be given in the public schools and tha^t it shall 
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be given by teachers certified by proper officers to be competent. 
They also require that children taught in their homes shall be 
instructed in the same subjects which are prescribed for the 
schools of the State. But these requirements do not extend to 
private or endowed schools. The direct educational work of 
the State is done in the public schools. Whatever it does by 
culture and training to make for itself good citizens is done in 
them. So every consideration which can be urged to show that 
education is important or necessary to the welfare of the State, 
is practically an argumelit for good public schools and for their 
constant improvement. 

For good schools there should be suitable houses, furniture, 
and apparatus. They need also business-like oversight and 
management ; that is, management in which there shall be, as 
there must be in the management of every business establish- 
ment which., is successful, a definite and an intelligent appre- 
hension of the true end to be sought, a, determination to 
concentrate all the forces of the institution to the attainment of 
that end, and such freedom from 'frequent changes as shall give 
steadiness of purpose and of administration. 

But above all things else the one requisite for a good school 
is a good teacher. With a good teacher there cannot be a poor 
school. The finest accommodations and the ablest supervision 
cannot make good schools with poor teachers. Is any improve- 
ment in the schools of the State needed or desired ? It can 
come, to any great extent, only through better teachers. Give 
the teachers more extensive and more accurate knowledge, 
more familiarity with the science of education and the art of 
teaching, higher appreciation of the importance of their work 
and more enthusiasm in its performance, and ypu have thereby 
and at once made better schools and thus secured a better edu- 
cation for all the youth of the State. 

But admitting all this, what has the State to do about it ? 
Why should the State prepare teachers for their work more 
than .it should machinists, physicians or clergymen ? Simply 
because teach.ei's in public schools are, as persons in other 
vocations are not, the immediate servants of the State. In 
accordance with its laws and by the appointment of its officers 
they are doing a specific duty and are entrusted with great 
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powers and grave responsibilities. It is of the highest impor- 
tance to the State' that their work be done in the best and most 
efficient manner. But it is a work which cannot be well done 
without special preparation. So the State in justice to itself 
must see to it that those who aspire'to teach in its schools shall 
have not only fair education, but also some knowledge of the 
end to be aimed at and of the means by which it is to be 
attained, of the theory and practice of Xeaching, and of the 
laws and methods of individual human development 

In view of these considerations it becomes a practical ques- 
tion whether the State does not owe it to itself to provide, with 
no unnecessary delay, increased accommodations for its one 
Normal School. By years of usefulness the school has proved 
itself worthy of confidence. Confining itself to its specific work 
of training teachers, it is in no sense a rival to any other institu- 
tion, public or private. It receives no pupils except such as 
declare their intention to become teachers. Its course of study 
and all its exercises and instructions are arranged with exclu- 
sive reference to the preparation of teachers for actual work in 
schools. During the year it has been filled almost to the limit 
of its possible capacity. Its graduates have done and are 
doing much, to elevate- the character of the schools, in the 
State. The demand for them is constantly increasing. To 
supply vacancies the State needs, every year, a much larger 
number of trained teachers than 'the school with its present 
accommodations can possibly supply. For it has for all its 
uses only a part of a building, in which are also kept the town 
high school, a grammar school and a primary school. It haa 
not room enough for students, for the work of instruction, or 
for cabinets, 'apparatus, and libraries. Some of the rooms in 
daily use are inconvenient of access, small, low, and poorly 
ventilated. Such accommodations are not adequate to the work 
which the school is attempting to do, much less to that which 
it might and would do for the State if it had sufficient and 
properly furnished rooms. 

The Teachers' Institutes held during the year have been 
attended by unusually large numbers both of teachers and citi- 
zens, and appear to have excited much interest. Full details 
concerning them will be found in the Report of the Secretary 
of the Board. 
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The statistical tables embodied in the Secretary's Eeport 
show a slight decrease in the average attendance at the schools 
for the year, in the wages of teachers, and in the total amount 
expended for schools. They also show an increase in the num- 
ber of persons between four and sixteen years of age who were 
not in any school during the year considerably larger than the 
increase in the whole number of such persons enumerated in 
the Stata But it is to be remembered that the statistics are 
for the year ending August 31, 1879, a year which coincides 
almost exactly with the last and hardest of the years of severe 
financial distress. If there has been little in the educational 
history of the State for the year to attract public attention, it is 
believed that the work of the schools will compare favorably 
with that of other years. From the success of the work and its 
good results, and from the constantly iricreasing interest felt 
throughout the State in the right education of the young, the 
members of the Board have derived much satisfaction in the 
discharge of their official duties, which are performed without 
any pecuniary compensation. Some important changes in the 
laws with reference to the examination and certification of 
teachers seem to be desirable ; yet as a whole the school sys- 
tem of the State deserves the continued confidence and support 
of the people and of their representatives in the General 
Assembly.^ 

CHAELES B. ANDREWS, 
DAVID GALLUP, 
WILLIAM H. POTTEE, 
OEIGEN S. SEYMOUE, 
PEANCIS A. WALKEE, 
ELISHA CAEPENTEE. 

January 1, 1880. 
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To the Board of Edvjcation of the State of Connecticut: 

Gentlemen : — My Thirteenth Annual Beport, being the fif- 
teenth since the organization of the Board of Education, and 
the Thirty-fifth from this department, is herewith submitte4. 

In prescribing the duties of the Secretary, the law gives 
prominence to that of visiting different parts of the State in 
order to stimulate and guide the educational sentiment of the 
people, collect information in regard to the wants of our schools, 
and the proper remedies for existing deficiencies. 

Accordingly, during the last year I have made sixty-eight 
visits to forty-six dififerent towns, not counting forty-two 
repeated visits to Hartford and frequent joupeys to New Brit- 
ain in connection with the Normal School, given one hundred 
and forty- two lectures, and visited eighty-nine schools. One 
hundred and fifteen lectures have been given by others invited 
to aid in our educational meetings. Seven Teachers* Institutes 
have been 'held which have been largely attended, besides the 
State Association in Hartford, October 16-18. 

The attendance at Brookfield, September 18-20, was 101 ; 
at Noank, September 25-27, 101 ; at Portland, October 2-4, 
183 ; at Plainfield, October 23-25, 208 ; at Ansonia, October 
80, November 1, 174 ; at South Coventry, November 6-8, 116. 
No count was taken of the number of teachers and school offi- 
cers at the Institute in Waterbury, April 3-4, but the large 
hall was well filled at all the sessions, the citizens of Water- 
bury manifesting much interest in the exercises. Other local 
Institutes have been held in various parts of the State, at 
which no count was made. The call for Institutes and for 
local meetings has been far greater than could possibly be met, 
and already many pressing invitations are in hand for the new 
year, which are accepted for the earKest day practicable. 
While these icalls are always welcome, some delay in respond- 
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ing to them is often anavoidable. The growing interest and 
attendance botTi at the Institutes and town gatherings, and the 
cordial sympathy and cooperation of our best teachers and 
school officers, encourage multiplying these meetings. 



Statistics of the Public Schools op Connecticut, por 
the year ending august slst, 1879. 

c 

Number of towns in the State, - . - - 167 

Number of school districts in the State, - - 1,498 

Decrease for the year, i - . - - 2 

Number of public schools, - - . - 1,688 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 9 

Number of departments in public schools, - - 2,671 

Increase for the year, ----- 7 

Average length of public schools, - - 178.60 days 

Increase for the year, - - - - .13 days 
Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age, in 

January, 1879, - - - , . 138,428 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 21 

Number of scholars registered in winter, - - 99,662 

Decrease for the year, ----- 626 

Number of scholars registered in summer, - - 91,860 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 427 

Number registered who were over' 16 years of age, - 4,609 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 1 70 

Number of different scholars in public schools, - - 119,382 

Decrease for the year, - - - - ' - 446 

Number in other schjools than public schools, - - 11,215 

Increase for the year, - , - - - - 106 

Number between 4 and 16 years of age in no school, - 14,112 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 658 

Number in schools of all kinds, - - - - 130,597 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 340 

Average attendance at public schools in winter, - - 76,678 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 1,540 
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Average attendance at public schools in summer, - 69,607 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 306 
Percentage of whole number registered in the year, as 

compared with number enumerated in Jan., 1879, 86.24 

Decrease for th^ year, - - - - . - .32 

Percentage of children in schopls of all kinds, - - 94.34 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - .26 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, - 72^00 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - .46 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, - 66.36 

Increase for the year, - . . - - ,30 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, - - 75.93 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 1.0 7 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, - - 75.78 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - .68 
Average attendance in winter*, as compared with number 

enumerated in January, 1879, - - - 54.67 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 1.12 
Average attendance in summer, as compared with number 

enumerated in January, 1879, - - - 60.28 

Decrease for the year, ----- .23 
Number of teachers in winter — male, 773; female, 1,968; 

total, - - - - - - - 2.741 

Increase — male, 21; female, 9; total, - - - 30 
Number of teachers in summer — male, 377 ; female, 

2,344 ; total, - - - - - - 2,721 

Increase — male, 28 ; female, 15 ; total, - - 43 

Number of teachers continued in the same school, - 2,063 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 116 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - - 484 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 14 

Average wages per month of male teachers, - - $67.19 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - $3.84 

Average wages per month of female teachers, - - $36.27 

Decrease for the year, - -. - - - $1.23 
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Number of schools of two departments, - - - 129 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 12 

Number of schools of more than two departments, . 271 

Increase for the year, ----- 2 

Whole number of graded schools, - - 300 

Increase for the year, ----- 14 

Number of departments in graded schools, - - 1,231 

Increase for the year, - - - - ♦ . 19 

Number of new school houses built in the year, - • - 16 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 14 

Number of school houses reported in good condition, - 909 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 13 

Number of school houses reported in fair condition, - 566 
This number is the same as last year. 

Number of school houses reported in poor condition, - 192 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 2I 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1879, - - $0.90 
Income of School Fund distributed, 1879, - ' - 1124,586.20 

Amount paid for schools from State Tax, -* - 207,642.00 

Income of Town Deposit Fund, - . . 43,994.36 

Income of Local Funds, - - . . 10,723.67 

Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, - - 635,328.58 

Decrease for the year, - - - - 47,079.01 

Amount raised for schools by District Tax, - - 341,018.81 

Decrease for the year, - . . . 21,109.73 

Amount of voluntary contributions for schools, - 4,616.78 
Amount received for public schools from other sources, 23,063.15 
Total am't rec'd for public schools from all sources, 1,390,972.54 

Decrease for the year, - - - . . 118,186.31 

Amount for each child enumerated, - - 10.05 

Decrease for the year, - - - .- - ,85 
Amount expended for teachers' wages, - - 1,016,882.91 

Decrease for the year, ----- 25,157.52 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - 128,362.43 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 16,126.31 
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Amount expended for new school houses, - - 37,227.65 

Decrease for the year, ----- 87,716.41 

Amount expended for repairs of school buildings, 71,346.1 4 

Increase for the year, ----- 3,630.90 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, - ' 7,412.54 

Decrease for the year, - - » - - - 230.60 

Amount expended for other school purposes, - 115,648.79 

Decrease for the year, ----- 37,247.18 
Total amount expended for public schools, - 1,375,880.46 

Decrease for the year, ----- 130,595.50 
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Report of 



1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 



Income from Fnnds. 


Raised by Taxes, 
Voluntary Contribu- 
tions, etc. 


$181,266.28 
178,979.96 
183,262.60 
188,808.86 
190,497.03 
195,695.74 
210,370.36 


$1,087,886.56 
1,305,036.39 
1,320,355.02 
1,253,860.16 
1,351,992.17 
1,417,351.90 
1,382,487.75 


195,416.54 


1,365,148.52 


194,554.54 

194,426.52 

' 179,303,22 


1,311,664.13 
1,314,732.33 
1,211,669.32 



Report 


Average 
Lengtn 

Schools. 


Enumera- 
ted 

1869, 1870, 
etc. 


Registered. 


Different 
Scholars 
Regis- 
tered. 


Per 
cent. 
Regis- 
tered. 

84.87 


In 
Private 
Schools. 


No. In both 

Public and 

Private 

Schools. 


Per 
cent. 


of the 
Year. 


W. 

• 


S, 


In all 
Schools. 


1870 


161.75 


124,082 


88,348 


78,865 


105,313 


9,583 


114,896 


92.60 


1871 


168.61 


125,409 


94,092 


8.3,192 


110,640 


88.19 


9,304 


11,9,944 


96.64 


1872 


172.41 


128,468 


94,408 


83,095 


113,588 


88.50 


8,754 


122,342 


95.23 


1873 


173.34 


131,748 


94,787 


83,874 


114,805 


87.14 


9,029 


123,834 


93.99 


1S74 


174.18 


132,908 


95,199 


86,987 


114,857 


86.41 


8,529 


123,386 


92.83 


1875 


176.29 


133,528 


99,560 


89,674 


119,298 


89.34 


^8,422 


127,720 


95.65 


1876 


176.26 


134,976 


98,402 


88,595 


119,489 


88.53 


9,145 


128,634 


95.30 


1877 


178.13 


135,189 


98,923 


89,832 


119,106 


88.10 


9,816 


128,922 


95.36 


1878 


177.52 


137,099 


99,657 


90,845 


119,208 


86.95 


10,180 


129,388 


94.38 


1879 


178.47 


138,407 


100,288 


91,433 


119,828 


86.56 


11,109 


130,937 


94.60 


1880 


178.60 


138,428 


99,662 


91,860 


119,382 


86.24 
1|37 


11,215 


130,597 


94.34 


Incr'se 


16.85 


14,346 


11,314 


12,995 


14,069 


1,632 


15,701 


1.74 



Report 
of the 


Average Attendance. 


Teachen^ Wages per 
Month. 


Total pay of 
Teachers. 


> 

No. of Teachers 
continuously 


Year. 


W. 


s. 


r 

Male. 


Female. 


employed. 


* 1870 


64,707 


56,309, 


$58.74 


$29.16 


$695,539.25 


1,568 


1871 


66,902 


58,348 


63.10 


31.29 


785,680.04 


1,407 


1872 


67,018 


68,349 


66.56 


32.69 


833,759.96 


1,434 


1873 


67,596 


58,113 


67.01 


» 34.09 


888,871.89 


1,508 


1874 


67,172 


60,906 


69.03 


36.05 


959,229.40 


1,574 


1875 


71,433 


63,052 


71.48 


36.67 


1,021,714.07 


1,690 


1876 


71,936 


65,261 


70.06 


37.35 


1,067,242.19 


1,768 


1877 


74,369 


66,621 


67.43 


37.16 


1,085,290.05 


1,780 


1878 


76,732 


68,688 


64.55 


36.20 


1,058,682.28 


1,904 


1879 


77,218 


69,912 


61.03 


36.50 


1,041,040.43 


1,947 


1880 


75,678 


69,607 


/57.19 


36.27 


1,016,882.91 


2,063 


Inc'rse 


10,971 


13,298 


\ *$1.65 


$6.11 


$320,343.66 


495 



♦ Decrease. 
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NEGLECTED CHILDKEK 

The needs of neglected children have continued to occupy 
much time in public addresses and in personal labofs. The 
good results already accomplished furnish ample encourage- 
ment for the continued and vigorous prosecution of this 
work. Mr. Potter has performed his important duties with his 
accustomed efficiency, tact and good judgment, visiting a larger 
number of families than in any former year. As the result of 
these visits to the homes of neglected children, it is believed 
that nearly three hundred such children have been led to 
attend school. The influence of this comparatively new form 
of service has been happy beyond our expectations. It is 
proposed to give prominenpe to this special work during the 
current year. 

While the increase of school attendance is the primary aim 
of the Agent, he is incidentally promoting the cause of educa- 
tion in many other directions. In his visits to towns, he is 
often consulted in reference to the proper interpretation of the 
school laws, a duty for which his experience in the Legislature, 
and as one of the House Committee for the revision of the 
school laws, well qualify him. His long experience also as a 
teacher and in the supervision of schools, enable, him wisely to 
counsel teachers in their difficulties and to suggest improved 
methods of instruction. Many scholars in our schools will 
ever remember and cherish*the suggestions which he makes to 
them. I consider myself fortunate in having in» this special 
department an assistant whose heart is fully in the work, and 
who therefore never shrinks from any toil or hardship by 
which the desired objects may be accomplished. During the 
last year he has devoted 170 days to this service, for which, at 
the rate of pay allowed by law, he has received $827.50, and 
$554.93 for expenses, in all $1,382.43. 

Special attention is called to the good example set by Wind- 
ham, one of our large manufacturing towns, comprising a popu- 
lation of about 6,000. The School Visitors appointed one of 
their number to enforce the law for the legal prevention of 
illiteracy. It is due to his earnest efforts, in connection with 
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those of Mr. Potter, that but three children, between the ages 
of eight and fourteen, could be found in the town when the 
last enumeration was made, who had not attended school the 
previous year, and two of these were detained from school for 
satisfactory reasops. If other School Visiters throughout the 
State will appoint one of their number as faithful as Mr. Albert 
Barrows, the number of 1,675, reported last year as illegally out 
' of school, may be greatly reduced. I earnestly commend this 
subject to School Visiters in every town. 

REPORT OF THE AGENT. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Education : 

As your agent for securing the due observance of the laws 
relating to the instruction of children, I have pursued the same 
general plan the past year as in former years, giving, however, 
much »more time to calling on parents who were reported as 
neglecting the education of their children, and reminding them 
of their duty and what the law requires. I have visited in 44 
towns 234 schools, 59 establishments wJiere children were em- 
ployed, and 477 families. In the families visited I have ordered 
288 children to be sent to school ; and from reports made to 
me by school visitors and teachers, I believe the children so 
directed have attended school as required. I have reason to 
believe that a much larger number of children than that stated 
above, have attended school the past year as the result of 
efforts in this direction. This number is stated as the direct 
result of pergonal applications to parents and guardians. 

Public sentiment clearly demands that all children shall have 
the advantages of our schools or equivalent home instruction, 
and allowing for a few exceptional cases that the law be strictly 
. enforced. The effects of a few prosecutions for violations of 
the law last year, have been very salutary. In that part of the 
State where these prosecutions were made, a class of people 
who had refused to take their children from factories, now see 
that they have the schooling which the law requires. There 
are a few places where the law is well enforced by the school 
visitors. I mention as one of the most prominent of these, the 
town of Windham. In all the towns where there is any business 
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which gives employment to children^ I have during the past 
year and in previous years, requested the school visitors to 
appoint one of their number to see that children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years are discharged from employ-, 
ment and attend school sixty days at least, each year. In the 
town referred to, Mr. Albert Barrows has had such an appoint- 
ment during the last two ye^rs. A few days before the com- 
mencement of each term of school, he has visited the factories 
in Willimtotic and in other parts of the town and had the chil- 
dren who had not attended school during the preceding nine 
months discharged for that purpose, and seen that they attended 
school as required. As the result of his systematic, thorough 
efforts, there were found when the enumeration was made in 
January, 1879, only three children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years in the town, who hud not attended school 
the previous year. For the failure on the part of two of these 
children there appeared to be good reasons. The parent of the 
other one, disregarding kind admonition, neglected and obsti- 
nately refused to send the child to school, and in accordance 
with my advice was prosecuted and punished according to law. 

While public opinion is in favor of the law, local authorities 
are not usually vigilant to see that it is enforced, and the people 
generally do not like to be known as reporting parents who 
neglect their children. Therefore it has been difficult to ascer- 
tain what children were neglected and to what extent. A law 
passed in 1878 taking effect for the first time last January, 
requires the person making the enumeration to note the age of 
each child and the time and place where the child last attended 
school. K these questions are answered correctly, and the 
returns are carefully made, this informatiou will assist in find- 
ing many of the neglected children. All the towns except 
fourteen, made the enumeration and returns for January, 1879, 
as required ; and the number of children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years reported as not in school any part of. 
the year 1878, was 1675. 

As soon as these returns were received I commenced visiting 
the towns which reported the largest number of non-attendants, 
copied the names from the enumeration lists, and with the 
school visitors visited the schools in order to obtain all the in- 

3 
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formation possible regarding any attendance of the children 
reported as delinquent. Then with a school officer or other 
attendant, I called on the parents. It was in this way that the 
number of families as stated above were visited and the chil- 
dren required to attend school If the children were unlawfully 
employed, the employees were visited and promises secured 
that the children should be discharged at a time mutually 
agreed upon, if not immediately. The names of such children 
as were to be sent to school were left with the teachers with 
request that they would report whether the children duly 
appeared. If any did not commence attending as agreed, the 
parents were again notified either by a school visitor or by my- 
self in person or by letter. I think that these measures have 
been I successful in every case unless the children were kept 
from school by sickness, or the family moved from the town. 

As this plan is now better understood, and the returns will 
be more complete this year, much more can be accomplished 
in securing the attendance of children, otherwise neglected, 
during the coining year than in the past. In visiting schools 
the Eegisters have been examined and, if during any term any 
children have been present less than sixty days, the record of 
previous terms were examined, and if it appeared that such 
children on account of irregular attendance were not getting 
the schooling which the law requires, the parents were visited 
as well as those of children who had not attended school at all. 

Blank certificates of school attendance have been heretofore 
furnished to teachers to be filled out and given to such children 
as had attended school the required time, and were to be em- 
ployed in manufacturing or otherwise. Those printed the past 
year have a margin on which are to be noted the date and name 
and age of the child, and are bound in book form. The cer- 
tificate being detached, the stub remains as a permanent record, 
and may serve to detect any future delinquency. A few notices 
have also been provided for places where children are em- 
ployed, stating that **No children will be employed here with- 
out certificates that they have attended school as required by 
law." So far no employer has refused to post such a notice. 
A bill for a Public Act was proposed in the Legislature a year 
ago, requiring employers of children to keep such certificates 
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oh file, but it was reported adversely by the committee and 
rejected because some person said such a law would cause em- 
ployers much trouble ; an otgection clearly refuted by the facts 
that for some years many employers of large numbers of 
children have demanded such certificates and kept them on 
file just as this law would require. 

As I have stated in former reports, the children who are not 
sent to school are not by any means confined to factory villages 
or cities, nor are they all of one nationality. In country districts 
and in farming comtnunities T have found American families 
neglected without any valid reason whatever. Last spring I 
called on an American, the father of three children whose ages 
were nine, ten and thirteen years, who had never attended 
school at all, and no claim was made that they had ever been 
instructed at homa The appearance of the children would 
have refuted any such claim. The father was not too poor to 
clothe and otherwise provide for them properly. I requested 
(ordered) that the children be sent to school the following week, 
and they were accordingly sent, with five others in the same 
district whose parents I called on the same day. That day I 
had found but one child at the school, and the weather was not 
"unfavorable. The next week the teacher reported her average 
attendance as 18 and the week following 26. I might refer to 
a number of American families nearly as badly neglected and 
perhaps as promptly sent to school after being visited ; but 
probably no other instance where the entire attendance of the 
school was so promptly improved by a visit to the school-house 
and a few words of admonition to the parents. 

My thanks are due to the teachers and superintendents of 
schools, who have rendered me very eflScient aid by giving 
iifformation and sometimes attending me in calls on the 
parents. I also gratefully acknowledge the uniform courtesy 
and assistance of school visitors, and the aid cheerfully ren- 
dered by other officers, especially the police of Waterbury, 
Bridgeport and Norwich. The agents of some of the largest 
factories have furnished me facilities and attendants in calling 
on the families in their employ. Parents, when called upon, 
have not been accosted as violators of law, but addressed as 
parents who ought to desire the highest good for their chil- 
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dren, though they have been made to understand what the law 
requires. Generally the admonition has been kindly received, 
and not unfrequently gratitude has been expressed for the 
provision the State has made for the education of their chil- 
dren and the manner in which they have been approached on 
the subject. » • 

So much has been written and spoken during the past few 
years on the "Legal prevention of illiteracy," that addresses 
on this subject now seem to be uncalled for. Yet opportunity 
has kindly been aflforded me by your Secretary to state, at 
Teachers' Institutes, the plan of this work, the need of vigilance 
not only on^the part of school officers, but of all good citizens ; 
and to sdlieit information regarding delinquencies and aid in 
correcting them. 

/ In visiting schools the following objects have been in view ; 
first, to obtain definite information relative' to the attendance 
of any children reported as non-attendants ; second, to ascer- 
tain any irregularity in attendance, whether caused by truancy 
or otherwise ; third, to learn the character of the schools, since 
some parents give as an excuse for neglecting to school their 
children, the poor school accommodations and the incompetency 
of teachers ; fourth, by a few remarks to show teachers and 
pupils the great importance of the work in which they are 
engaged, and to arouse some enthusiasm in securing as full and 
regular attendance as possible, and better scholarship : and, 
incidentally, to give teachers, as occasion may seem to require, 
some hints, and sometimes examples of improved methods of 
giving instruction. I am happy to bear testimony generally 
to the faithfulness of teachers and to the interest which school 
visitors manifest in the success of the schools. 

The information relative to attendance in cities and the 
large villages can be readily obtained from superintendents and 
principals without visiting the school rooms, so that most of 
the schools which I have visited are the ungraded schools in 
the rural districts. One obstacle to the success of these small 
schools is the large number to be supported out of a limited 
appropriation, necessitated in part by the sparseness of the 
population, but the result in a great measure of the district 
system. Some of these school houses are very unsuitable for 
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school purposes, and destitute of every appliance for instruction 
and illustration. These defects have been brought to the 
attention of those who have it in their power to correct them. 

While the teachers are generally very intelligent and show 
commendable enthusiasm in their work, some persons have 
been found in charge of schools who seem to have no knowl- 
edge of the art of teaching except what they have learned by 
being themselves taught by persons no better fitted for teaching 
than themselves. If any persons designing to teach have not 
the means of attending the Normal School or other institution 
where some opportunity is afforded for. learning the art of 
teaching, they certainly can have no excuse for neglecting to 
read educational books and papers, and to attend the Teachers' 
Institutes, where methods of instruction, ate discussed and 
illustrated. If any have not interest enough in the work to 
avail themselves of these means of obtaining information, they 
should never be employed as teachers. This has been my 
advice to school officers and to the teachers themselves. 

Without reflecting at all on the intelligent acting school 
visitors, who are generally doing much more for the schools 
in their towns than the law allows them compensation for, I 
remark that the -schools, especially the small ungraded schools 
so often taught by inexperienced teachers, are suffering for 
want of proper superintendence. The most intelligent and 
zealous school visitor can do but little for a school by merely 
visiting it near the beginning of a term and again near the 
close. If he gives the teacher on his first visit any instructions 
he may find on his last visit for the term, that his instructions 
have been imperfectly understood or entirely disregarded. 
Perhaps the next term another teacher is employed, and with 
tjie same results so far %s being helped by the superintendence. 
In some towns the school visitors have not prescribed any 
"rules for the management, studies, classification and disci- 
pline of the schools," as required by law ; nor even any text- 
books. I found in one school where there were but six chil- 
dren in geography that they had five different text-books on 
that subject; and there were as many different arithmetics. 
A few errors and failures in carrying out the system of super- 
vision which the law provides for, can be corrected by local 
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school officers and the towns ; but they are by no means 
responsible for the defects in the system, except so far as they 
can influence public opinion; and the Stat6 Legislature to pro- 
vide a better one. 

Every improvement that can be made in the school build; 
ings and appliances for instruction, in the qualifications of 
teachers and efficiency of supervision, will facilitate efforts to 
promote attendance. I trust that my visits to the schools have 
had some influence in all these directions. If in addition to 
proper regard to the character of the schools, the law relating 
to the enumeration of children is duly observed by committees 
and school visitors, and if other officers in the several towns 
and cities will perform the parts which the law requires of 
them, there appears no reason why any child between the ages 
specified may not have Secured to him the three months 
schooling at least, each year, which the law requires. 

Giles Potter. 

Essex, January let, 1880. 



THE WOEDS OF THE GOVEENOE. 

[In behalf of the teachers and friends of education, I desire 
to tender cordial thanks to Governor Andrews for the time and 
thought and heart he has devoted to the cause of public in- 
struction. His varied experience as a teacher and school vis- 
itor has made him familiar with the wants alike of teachers 
and scholars, and enabled him to present suggestions and coun- 
sels of great value at our Teachers' Institutes. The fitting 
words of his late Message, given below, deserve a place in the 
educational annals of Connectici^t.] 

the common scho6ls. 

The common schools of the State are in a generally satis- 
factory condition. Their number at the close of the last 
school year was 1,688 ; the yearly average of school sessions 
was 178-3^ ^^y^ ' ^^® number of children between the ages of 
four and sixteen was 138,428 ; the number of children in the 
public schools was 119,382 ; the number of children in other 
than public schools was 11,212; the percentage of children 
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in schools of all kinds was 94^ ; the total of school revenue 
from the school fund, State, town, and district taxes, and 
other sources was $1,390,972.54; the total of expenditures 
was $1,376,881.01. The cost of new school buildings in 1878 
was nearly $125,000. In 1879 it was only $37,000. The 
total reduction in the expenditures during the year was over 
$130,000. 

The policy of free schools is now so thoroughly established 
in our State that I do not suppose any one will think of try- 
ing to disturb it But as each of these large figures of 
expense come to us and we remember how burdensome is tax- 
ation, we are apt to ask ourselves what is the good of all 
this? What advantage does the State derive from all this 
expenditure ? Might not the whole, or at any rate some part of 
it be omitted ? These questions come to us all. May it not 
be worth while for a few moments to consider the other side? 
And in this I shall only go over facts which have often been 
published, and with which many of you are familiar. Lord 
Bacon has in gorgeous language forcibly illustrated that 
learned States hav6 been usually prosperous States, and that 
an instructed people has been, for the most part, a rich, labo- 
rious, energetic and powerful people. It is not for us to in- 
dulge in his style of lofty grandeur. With us the question is 
not one of sentiment. It is the sordid question of dollars and 
cents. 

It needs no argument to us here in Connecticut, with our 
hard and rocky soil, our rough and inhospitable shore, and our 
forbidding sky, to convince us that we must depend upon our 
industries of the earth, or of the mechanic's arts. There is 
nothing for us but labor in some of its many forms — severe, 
never-ending labor — labor omnia vincens. Is there anything 
else for us ? Is it not by this kind of labor alone that we can 
hope to prosper ? Are we not almost compelled to say that it 
is by this labor alone that we are to exist? There can be but 
one answer. If then there is any way by which labor can be 
made more profitable, any way by which. we can get more 
of it, or a better quality, any way by which labor can be 
made more useful to the citizen or to the State, is it not 
plainly our duty to use every endeavor to find it ? 

In one of the reports made tq the Board of EJclucation in 
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Massachusetts some years ago, the Secretary — Mr. Horace 
Mann — ^showed by precise statistical details, collected from 
the superintendents of manufacturing establishments, **that 
throughout the whole range of mechanical industry the well- 
educated operative did more work, did it better, wasted less, 
used his allotted portion of machinery to more advantage and 
more profit, earned .more money, commanded more confidence, 
rose faster, rose higher, from lower to the more advanced posi- 
tions of the employment than did the uneducated operative." 
I am confident that every farmer who employs labor can tes- 
tify to a smilar rule among farm laborers. In the report 
made to the Board of Education in Connecticut, for the year 
1870, the Secretary develops this line of thought to consider- 
able extent. In the summing up he says : " It proves that 
education is economy, and • that ignorance means waste : that 
the skilled workman so forecasts and plans his work that 
every blow tells, while he economizes both his strength and 
his stock ; that even in the humblest labor he will do more 
work, in better style, with less damage to tools and machinery 
. than the boor who can only use brute muscle." 

This kind of evidence might be extended much further. 
Does it not certainly show that the best instrumentality for 
guiding and helping labor and the laborer, and making it 
more profitable, is to give him the highest practicable degree 
of mental culture and useful knowledge ? Is it not then ob- 
viously our duty as well as the best industrial policy to pro- 
mote, diflfuse and perfect it ? 

Let me read you a brief extract from the most brilliant of 
New England orators. 

"There is not an occupation of civilized life, from the 
making of laws, and poems, and histories, down to the open- 
ing of New Jersey oysters with a broken jack-knife, that is not 
better done by a bright than a dull man, by a quick than a 
slow mind, by an instructed more than by a gross or simple 
man, by a prudent, thoughtful and careful man than by 
a light and foolish one. Every one of these occupations — ^in 
other words, the universal labor of civilization — involves, 
demands, w, a mental effort putting forth a physical effort, 
and you do but go to the fountain head, as you ought to do. 
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when you seek by an improved culture and better knowledge, 
to give force and power to the imperial capacity behind, and 
to set a thoughtful and a prudent spirit to guide it. 

" You say tha^ you bestow a new power on man when you 
give him an improved machine. Do you not bestow a more 
available gift when you bestow on him an improvement of 
that mental and moral culture which makes, improves and 
uses all machines ? In the one case you give him a limited 
amount of coined money, in the other a mine of gold or silver. 

" Such is the additional power you give to labor by improv- 
ing the intellectual and prudential character which informs 
and guides it." 

I wish to add also another quotation. " Eemember that 
the learning of the few is despotism ; the learning of the mul- 
titude is liberty ; and that intelligent and principled liberty is 
fame, wisdom and power." 



THE SPELLING EEFORM. 
I By Danibl B. Hagab, Ph.D., 

Principal of the State Normal School at Salem, Mass. 

[The State Teachers' Association held in Hartford, October 
16-18, was an occasion of much interest and profit This 
Association is managed entirely by the teachers of the State. 
Though always ready to cooperate with them in their plans, 
I have desired that the honor and responsibility for its pro- 
ceedings and its growing success should be theirs. It is cus- 
tomary to print in this Report one of the addresses given at 
this meeting. While most of the papers read are worthy of 
printing, the topic of the following, and the thoroughness of 
its discussion, and its practical interest to teachers especially, 
invite its publication.] 

It is now too late for sensible men to laugh at the Spelling 
Reform. When but a single and singular man could here and 
there be found who had the audacity to speak disrespectfully 
of our English orthography, and to suggest a possible reform 
therein, laughter and ridicule and sneers were somewhat 
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natural and excusable. But that day has passed ; and now the 
claims of a reformed orthography are pressed by men of such 
intellectual character, and in such numbers, as to deserve and 
command a respectful hearing. Facts and arguments presented 
by many of the most eminent scholars of England and Amer- 
ica are not to be laughed out of sight by those whose knowl- 
edge of the subject is less worthy of consideration. Does any 
one inquire, " Who are the eminent scholars that favor an 
orthographic reform ?" I answer : In England we find among 
them Hon. W. E. Gladstone, ex-Premier of the British Gov- 
ernment ; Max Miiller, Professor of Comparative Philology in 
Oxford University ; W. W. Skeats, Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in Cambridge University ; A. H. Sayce, Professor of Philology 
in Oxford University; J. H. H. Murray, President of the 
Philological Society and Editor of its new English Dictionary ; 
Eev. Eichard Morris, LL.D., ex-President of the Philological 
Society, and author of several valuable works on the English 
language, some of which are widely used in this country ; John 
Stuart Mill, the distinguished psychologist; Bishop Thirwall; 
Dr. Temple, Bishop of Exeter; Sir C. E. Trevelyan, Alexan- 
der John Ellis, F.RS., Rt Hon. Robert Low, and many oth- 
ers. The oflBlcers of the English Spelling Reform Association 
include more than a hundred of the best known scholars and 
teachers of Great Britain. 

» 

In America we find among the advocates of reform such, 
men as Professors Whitney, Trumbull and Lounsbury, of 
Yale College ; Professors March and Barlow, of Lafayette Col- 
lege ; Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania ; Child 
and Goodwin, of Harvard College; Harkness, of Brown Uni- 
versity ; Johnson, of the Mississippi University ; Carpenter, of 
the University of Wisconsin ; President Crosby, of the Uni- 
versity of New York ; President Gregory, of the Illinois In- 
dustrial University ; President Chadbourne, of Williams 
College ; President Chamberlain, of Bowdoin College ; Super- 
intendent Harris, of St. Louis ; Hon. George P. Marsh, and 
many others. The lamented Charles Sumner, who was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, as well as statesman and philanthropist, 
said, in reply to a letter from an advocate of the spelling re- 
form, ^* The English language has an immense future. But 
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there must be harmony between the written and the spoken 
word. In helping this reform you are a benefactor." 

It is a striking fact that the most earnest friends of the pro- 
posed reform are professors of Sanscrit, of Anglo-Saxon, of 
Philology, of Comparative Philology, and of the Greek and 
Latin languages ; that is, they are men who have made a special 
and profound study of* language, and who may, therefore, be 
justly supposed to know more about it than is known by men 
who have not given it especial attention. These scholars who 
have thoroughly studied our language from its earliest days 
through every period of its history, down to its present state, 
are competent, surely, if anybody is. to judge wisely of the 
necessity and practicability of a reform in its orthography ; 
and when they declare that a reform is needed, and when they 
recommend certain specific changes in our spelling, I, for one, 
feel bound to give respectful attention to what they propose. 

Not only have numerous eminent scholars pronounced them- 
selves* in favor of a spelling reform, but in Eifgland and in 
America prominent educational bodies have ojBBcially favored 
its consideration. The London Schpol Board, together with 
over one hundred other school boards of England, have peti- 
tioned the " Committee of the Privy Council on Education to 
move the Government for a Royal Commission to inquire 
whether it would be possible to reform spelling in the interests 
of primary education, thus making the arts of reading and 
writing accessible to the bulk of their children." 

In this country, the American Philological Association and 
the National Spelling Reform Association, not only have de- 
clared themselves in favor of reform, but have. already named 
and recommended for general adoption specific changes in 
spelling. The American Institute of Instruction, the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers' Association, and various State and 
county teachers* associations have petitioned Congress in favor 
of establishing a Commission to consider and report on the 
general subject of English orthography. The Board of Text- 
book Commissioners of the State of Wisconsin, created under 
the general laws of 1878, reported last January most emphat- 
ically in support of a radically phonetic reform in English 
spelling. 
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The reform movement going on among the scholars and edu- 
cators of Epgland and America has begun to attract the serious 
attention of publishers and editors of newspapers and period- 
icals. As an encouraging evidence of this fact, I may men- 
tion that the Hon. John Medill, of the Chicago Trihune-^onQ 
of the ablest papers of the West — has directed his compositors 
to omit me in programme and gramme ; ©i^e m in dilemma ; the 
superfluous te in etiquette, cigarette, etc.; the final e in definite, 
infinite, favorite, opposite, apposite, hypocrite, and their deriv- 
atives ; in words ending in lessness, to drop one s from less, as 
in darelessness ; to omit the fourth s in assassin ; to change ph 
to / in phantom, phantasm, and in all forms of the words ; also 
in phonetics, phonography, orthography, alphabet, digraph 
and diphthong ; to spell canon with a Spanish fi, or canyon. 
The Uiica Steroid^ a leading paper of Central New York, has 
adopted similar changes. 

The Home Journal^ of New York, long known as one of the 
most popular* and high-toned family papers in the United 
States, on the 24th of last September adopted some of the 
spelling recommended by the Spelling Eeform Association. 
The Journal says : " Ourisolumns to-day show the changes an- 
nounced last week. They are slight, but they indicate how 
practicable and simple others would be. Idols are awful only 
until they are jostled. The idol of the printed word is no ex- 
ception to the rule. The innovation is welcomed by our com- 
positors, and we are certain, from the especial favor shown to 
our articles on this subject heretofore, that our readers, also, 
will welcome it for the good that is promised by the principle 
eventually. In one particular, that of the word tongue^ the 
change we have made is simply a return to the original form tung^ 
which prevailed in English literature in the times of Spenser 
and Chaucer." 

The Independent^ of -New York, one of the most popular and 
influential weekly papers in America, has had types cut for 
printing new spelling with some new letters, to be used in a, por- 
tion of its columns, and a number of articles so printed have 
already appeared therein. I am glad to see that the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education has dared to break away in part from 
the old spellings. 
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And so the good work goes on. It is rapidly gaining mass 
and momentum. It demonstrates that common sense, when 
fairly aroused, is more than a match for nonsense. The 

mi ' 

triumphant advance of a great and worthy cause cannot be for- 
ever stopped by blind old-fogy ism, or an idolatrous conserva- 
tism. Indeed, I doubt not that a multitude of those who now, 
in their complacent wisdom, laugh at the eflfbrts of spelling re- 
formers, will experience as great a change of heart as did certain 
sinners, of whom it was said, " Those who came to scoflF re- 
mained to pray." 

Having thus named some of the weighty authorities in favor 
of the reforming of pur orthography, I might close my re- 
marks right here, by simply asking those of you who have not 
carefully investigated the subject to study what has been so 
ably written thereon by such writers as Ellis, the Pitmans 
(Isaac and Ben), Professors Meiklejohn, Whitney, March, Hal- 
deman, and others. I might, also, call attention to very able 
articles written by Professor Lounsbury, of Yale College, and 
published in the September and October, numbers of **Scrib- 
ner^s Magazine." The arguments pro and con have been so 
fully presented by these writers that it is well nigh impossible 
to find anything substantially new to offer. Still, as old truths 
are always meeting fresh learners, I will try to set forth as con- 
cisely as I can some of the main points of the argument in 
favor of the proposed reform, and to dispose of some of the 
objections that are commonly raised. 

My points are these : First, that spoken language necessarily 
precedes written language. Every child talks long before he 
can be taught to read. A vast majority of the people on the 
earth to-day cannot read, but, saving deaf mutes, they all do 
speak. Numerous tribes of men still exist that have no writ- 
ten language. 

Second, that the grand purpose of written language is to rep- 
resent to the eye the spoken language as heard by the ear. • 

Third, that the written language should be so constructed 
that the transition from the spoken to the written, and, con- 
versely, from the written to the spoken, shall be simple, uni- 
form, and truthful. 

Fourth, that to this end a phonetic system is the most direct. 
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easy, and rational. Every elementary sound of the language 
should have but one written representative, and every such 
representative should stand for but one sound. 

Fifth, that in devising a written language for a people hith-' 
erto without one, no sensible scholar would, at the present day, 
think, for a moment, of framing it on any principle other than 
the phonetic. 

When our American missionaries went to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, they found there a numerous people that had no record 
of their language. The missionaries, as soon as they had 
learned to speak the Hawaiian language, reduced it to the writ- 
ten form on the phonetic principle. What was the result? In 
a very short time the children of those islands could read and 
correctly spell every word they spoke. With a few weeks of 
study, the work of elementary reading was accomplished. And 
now it is affirmed that a larger proportion of the children of the 
Hawaiian Islands can read their own language than is the case 
with the children of amy of the most civilized nations of the 
world. 

The Cherokee Indians, until 1826, had not a written lan- 
guage. At that time, a& ingenious half-breed, named Guess, 
invented for their use some eighty characters, or letters, each of 
which phonetically represents a spoken syllable. From that 
time the Cherokee boys and girls, through this work of Guess, 
but yet without any guess-work, have, with the utmost ease 
and certainty, learned to read and write their native tongue. 

At a meeting of friends of the spelling reform held in Lon- 
don two years ago, the Rev. R. W. Whitford, for nearly ten 
years chaplain to the East India Company, gave an account of 
his experience in teaching the natives of India their language 
expressed in phonetic characters, with which he furnished them. 
He assured the assembly that by means of these letters, he 
" was enabled [to teach the« natives to read their language in 
about a month." 

My sixth point is, that the present orthography of the Eng- 
lish language is so lawless, so perplexing, so confounding to all 
rational expectatidn on the part of the learner, that the young 
pupil is compelled, from first to last, to guess at the pronuncia- 
tion of every new word he sees ; that he cannot be certain of 
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coil'ectness until informed by his teacher, and, possibly, not 
then. 

Bishop Thirwall, author of a History of Greece, forcibly 
says : " I look upon the established system of spelling (if acci- 
dental custom can be so-called), as a mass of anomalies ; the 
growth of ignorance and chance, equally repugnant to good 
taste and good sensa*' 

The late Lord Lytton expressed his views thus plainly : 
'* A more lying, round-about, puzzle-headed delusion than that 
by which we confuse the clear instincts of truth, in bur 
accursed system of spelling, was never concocted by the father 
of falsehood. How can a system of education flourish that 
begins by so monstrous a falsehood, which the sense of hearing 
suffices to contradict?" 

Dr. l^orris, the distinguished lecturer on English in Kings 
College, London, says: "The numerous inconsistencies in our 
use of the letters of the alphabet make our orthography a lying 
spirit to deceive those who use it, and we seem willing to lis- 
ten to its voice. One object of education is to train the observ- 
ing powers of a child, and to teach it to reason from the facts 
that -come within the range of its experience. Our alphabet, 
with all its glorious uncertainties, only tends to deceive and 
mislead the observing powers. From the written symbol the 
child ought to be able to deduce the proper sound ; but when 
one symbol represents three or four sounds, and the same sound 
is represented by from five to twelve, or even more, different 
symbols, how is a child to get any help toward the sound from 
observing the symbol?" 

T might quote similar expressions of opinion from numerous 
scholars, English and American. 

The task which is set before a child when he is learning to 
read the English language is verily a monstrous one. He soon 
finds out that he can trust neither to his eyes nor to his ears. 
He is taught that a certain sign is a; but, presto, it is not a, but 
one or another of half-a-dozen other things — which one, he is 
"bothered if he knows." And so it is with other letters. 
Now a given letter utters one sound, now another, and now, to 
the pupiVs wonder, it utters no'thing, but remains silent He 
undertakes to read in the very beginning of his primer the lit- 
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tie sentence, "Do go on." If he have been taught his letters 
in the still too common way, he ought, if a sensible child, to 
read (giving the names of the letters), "d-o, g-o, o-n;" or if he 
have been taught the powers of the letters, he should say, " Do, 
jo, on." Told that d-o is doo, he tries again, **Doo joo oon." 
" Ifo, that is not joo ; that is go." The pupil may be supposed 
to inquire meekly, "But didn't you tell me that letter was g? 
And if d-o is doo, I thought perhaps g-o might be joo ; I did, 
ma*am." "Well, it isn^t; it's go. Now read on." He 
resumes: "Doo go — ^he looks at on doubtfully; that o has 
become a suspected character. At last he ventures on " oon," 
taking o as in do, " No, that is wrong." With rising confi- 
dence, taking o as in go^ he says, " on." " No, that won't do ; 
it's 072." And so the little, puzzled head does go on. In due 
time he comes to stove^ and grove^ and rove; and by unconscious 
inductive reasoning he concludes that o-v-e is always the same 
. as in these words, but when he comes to move and fove, he dis- 
covers his mistaka ^He has faith in save^ and rave^ and slave^ 
but have makes him sceptical. If he puts gin into begin^ mak- 
ing it Je^Yw, the fault is not his. When he comes to were^ and 
here^ and there^ he doesn't know just where he is. Oood^ -food^ 
and blood serve to nourish only his mental perplexity. Anger, 
hanger^ and danger may well be in danger of arousing his anger. 
Father^ bather^ and rather^ are rather too much for the juvenile 
philological logician. Toe and shoe^ growl and bowl^ foot and 
fool^ read and breads door and poor^ stone, done, and gone, may 
well make the pupil feel that he is about "done gone," as the 
colored folks at the South sav. 

From first to last, it is guess-work, guess-work. He learns 
his words much as a Chinaman his multitudinous characters. 
He experiences constantly, with each new word, the same 
doubt that you and I entertain when we are called upon to 
pronounce a word that is new to us. Take, for example, a 
word that has become domesticated in California and New Mex- 
ico, adobe, meaning sun-burnt clay. How is it pronounced? 
If you do not know, you must do as the child would do, guess ; 
and you .will be fortunate if you guess rightly, ah-do-ba. I 
hear some people speak of Fronde's History as Frowd's, and 
other as Frood's. Which is right? I find in a recent number 
of "Scribner's Magazine" an article written by an eminent 
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English author, whose name is dpelt B-a-g-e-ho-t Can you 
tell me how t© pronounce the name? I have made several 
attempts upon it, but have not reached a trustworthy result 
I have been told that the word is pronounced Bazhut ; put I 
do not know that he who told me knows. 

These few examples may serve to illustrate the countless dif- 
ficulties, doubts, perplexities, and dire vexations into which 
our English orthography plunges the child that is learning to 
read the printed page ; that is, to educe the spoken from the 
written word. 

But all this is easy, when compared with the converse pro- 
cess of recording spoken words. Thus, for illustration, the 
pupil is required to write a word of whose spelling he is doubt- 
ful, or wholly ignorant. It contains, we will suppose, the 
sound of long a. In his doubt, he may exercise a large liberty. 
He may indicate the sound by a, or ay, or a^, or ao, or ae, or ci, 
or ey, or eigh, or aigk, etc. Luckless boy! He catches the 
right sound, but, dazed by its motley representations, he blun- 
ders, and hence, perhaps, catches from his teacher something 
else right soundly. 

He is required to indicate in some word the sound of long o ; 
and here he may choose from o, oa, oe, ou, oo, ew, eau. In case 
the sound of o as in move is to be recorded, the young recorder 
may meditate over the relative claims of w, o, oo, ou, eu, eWj oe, 
ue, and ui. And so on through almost the entire catalogue of 
sounds and their exponents. 

What wonder if the ever-badgered youngster should at last 
give rein to his feelings, somewhat as did a carpenter in Salem, 
who, being laughed at by the city auditor for spelling in his bill 
the word door, do-r-e, exclaimed in his disgust: **0h, pshaw! 
What odds does it make, whether you spell door, d-o-r-e, or 
d'O-a-rT^ 1 sympathize with that mechanic. His spelling was 
better than the one deemed orthodox. 

And when our pupil becomes older and notices such spell- 
ings as deleble and indelible ; rarefy and rarity ; contributor 
and distributer; liquefy and liquidate; precede, accede, and 
four similars words ending ede^ while proceed^ succeed, and 
eicceed end in eed, all being from the same root, he may justly 
be pardoned for expressing with some warmth of manner and 

4 
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some plainness of speech his detestation of the present English 
orthography. 

It has been shown by an able investigator of our language 
that, in order to express sixteen vowel sounds, we have six sin- 
gle vowel signs with twenty -six uses, and twenty-two digraphs 
with fifty-four uses ; in other words, we have eighty ways of 
expressing sixteen sounds. This is an underestimate, for the 
sounds of a as in care and as in ask have been omitted. 

An analysis of English consonants and their digraphs shows 
that we have twenty-two single consonant signs, with forty- 
seven uses, and thirteen digraphs, with thirty -two uses; in all, 
thirty-four signs and seventy-nine uses. Thus it appears that 
the forty, or possibly forty-two, elementary sounds of the Eng- 
lish language are represented by at least sixty-two signs and 
that these signs have at least one hundred fifty-nine uses ; 
whereas a perfect, or phonetic, alphabet would consist of forty- 
two signs, at most, and each sign would have but one use. 
Forty-two signs versus sixty- two signs! Forty -two uses of 
signs versus one hundred fifty-nine uses of signs! English 
orthography in a simple, rational, phonetic style versus English 
orthography in its present complicated, irrational, higgledy- 
piggledy style ! 

But it is often said, " People do learn to spell. Why, then 
make such an outcry against our orthography ?" As a matter 
of fact, very few persons ever do learn to spell correctly — that 
is in exact accordance with the dictionaries. The well-worn 
dictionaries of professional proof-readers aflFord evidence that 
even the best of spellers cannot always rely on their memories 
for correct spelling, so called. 

I have recently compiled the results of the examination in 
spelling of just. one thousand candidates for admission to the 
State Normal School at Salem. These young ladies, in most 
cases, had enjoyed as good opportunities for learning to spell 
as are aflEbrded by the schools in any part of the country ; and 
I doubt not that they spelt as correctly, at least, as an equal 
number of young ladies taken from any section of the United 
States, would • have done. And yet the average per cent, ob- 
tained was not quite eighty ; that is, upon the average, one 
word in five was misspelt, and that after many years devoted 
largely to the study of spelling. 
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Dr. Morrell, one of the English Inspectors of Schools, states 
that out of 1972 failures in the Civil Service examinations, 
1866 candidates were plucked for spelling. 

Some of the best general scholars I have ever known have 
found it impossible to spell well. How many persons are here 
present who are not obliged to consult the dictionary more or 
less frequently to make sure of a spelling? Very few, I think. 
I doubt if there is one. 

The time now worse than wasted in learning to spell our 
language is enormous. You who are teachers can easily com- 
pute the amount of time devoted to spelling during the eight 
or ten years spent in the primary and grammar schools. You 
have a lively recollection of those pyramids of spelling papers 
and slates that so often caused your brains to acha You too 
well know what persistent drill, in season and out of season, in 
school and after school, was necessary to lift John and Patrick, 
Hattie and Bridget up to the required per cent, in spelling, so 
that they might obtain their promotion, and you might save 
your credit, and, perhaps, your situation. Pardon me for thus 
cruelly reminding you of " lengthened " misery " long drawn 
out" 

But nearly all of this loss of time, nearly all the numberless 
vexations and trials now attending our English orthography, 
might be avoided, if we had the courage, and kindness, and 
good sense to treat our own children as justly and as wisely as 
we have treated the children of pagan peoples ; that is, if we 
would give to the former, as we have given to the latter, a sys- 
tem of spelling that shall always •* tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth." 

In making this statement, I do not speak from theory alone. 
I have seen the phonetic system thoroughly tried. In a primary 
school kept in the samQ building with my own school, I watched, 
for several years, the working of a purely phonetic system of 
teaching reading and spelling. Two of my own children were 
pupils in the school. The phonetic characters were quickly 
Teamed, and within a few weeks every tolerably bright piipil 
could spell every word that he could pronounce/and could call 
at sight, unaided by the teacher, the new words that he found 
in his reading book. 
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When I reflect upon the time and labor spent by our chil- 
" dren in vain attempts at learning to spell correctly, and con- 
sider how easily the dreadful burden might be almost wholly 
lifted from them, and how much priceless time might thus be 
gained for other and more useful studies, I feel impelled to ex- 
claim — not irreverently — How long, O Lord, how long shall we 
lay these burdens on the children's shoulders, and for no better 
reason than that the fathers were forced to bear the same bur- 
dens I 

I wish there were time to speak in detail of the financial 
bearing of the proposed reform. I can barely allude to it. On 
a careful examination of standard editions of the works of 
Webster, Motley and Macaulay, and of Shakespeare, I find that 
in Webster's works thirteen per cent of the letters could be 
omitted, if the spelling were phonetic ; in Motley's nearly thir- 
teen per cent. ; in Macaulay's, fifteen per cent. ; and in Shak- 
speare sixteen per cent If this amount of worse than useless 
^type-setting were dispensed with, the volumes of Webster, 
Motley, and Macaulay would each be reduced about eighty 
pages, with a corresponding reduction in the cost of composi- 
tion and paper. You can readily perceive that the possibility 
of a like reduction in the general cost of books, periodicals and 
newspapers, presents pecuniary considerations of great impor- 
tance. 

But it has been said to me, " I do not wish to have spelling 
made easier. I want my children to have the mental discipline 
which they must get in learning our language in its present 
form." Mental^ discipline ! In what respect, pray ? Discipline 
of the judgment? No. Of the imagination ? No. Of the rea- 
soning powers? Not a bit of it, but just the reverse. Of the 
memory? Well, yes. But memory of what? Of word forms 
— that is all. Max MuUer well says, " What, however, is even 
more serious than all this is, not the great waste of time in 
learning to read, and the almost complete failure in national 
education, but the actual mischief done by subjecting young 
minds to the illogical and tedious drudgery of learning to read 
English as spelt at present Every thing they have to learn in 
reading, or pronunciation, and spelling, is irrational ; one rule 
contradicts the other, and each statement has to be accepted 
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simply on authority, and with a complete disregard of all those 
rational instincts which lie dormant in the child, and ought to 
be awakened by every kind of healthy exercise." This state- 
ment seems to me in exact accordance with the truth. The 
fact is that the direct influence of our present spelling on the 
reasoning powers of the child is to destroy all faith in reason- 
ing. The conclusions to which his reasoning faculty logically 
leads him are so constantly overthrown by the lawless facts 
which are forced upon him, that he is obliged to ignore reason 
and take everything on trust So much for the argument based 
on mental discipline. 

It is objected to the proposed reform, that, if adopted, the ety- 
mologies of the language would be lost, or, at least, be rendered 
hard to find. This objection seems to me one of little weight. 

For our present purpose, we may divide English-speaking 
people into two classes : scholars and non-scholars. The latter 
class, constituting the vast majority, neither know nor care any- 
thing about etymologies. The former class do not need the 
aid of our wretched spelling in their search for etymologies. 
This objection, therefore, falls to the ground. It should, 
moreover, be borne in mind that if a thorough spelling reform 
should be accomplished, the dictionaries would then, as now, 
contain the etymologies for the use of those who should have 
occasion to seek for them. The practical value of etymologies, 
so far as the spelling, the pronunciation, and the meaning of 
English words are concerned, has been greatly overestimated ; 
for the spelling of many words and their pronunciation are in 
defiance of their derivation, and the meanings, in a multitude 
of cases, have widely departed from their originals. He, there- 
fore, who is very closely guided by etymologies is likely often 
to go astray. 

Again : it is deprecatingly alleged that the adoption of a 
phonetic orthography, would practically destroy all the Eng- 
lish books of the present day. Not at all. The transition even 
by little children from a purely phonetic text to the common 
type is very easily made, so far as mere reading is concerned. 
But even if there were a serious difficulty in this transition, the 
present generation of adults need have no concern. The books 
now in print will last during their life-time, and if the coming 
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generations should use a new orthography, all the standard 
books now in existence, all books, indeed, worth reprinting, 
would of course be put into the new dress and be as fresh as ever. 
The change from the original dress of Gower, and Spenser, and 
Shakespeare to their present attire was much greater than will 
be the change from the present to the phonetic costume. 

Again: it is affirmed that people pronounce words differ- 
ently, and that, consequently, if words are to be spelt accord- 
ing to their sounds, we shall have all sorts of spelling. At 
first glance, this objection has a formidable aspect ; but a de- 
liberate look into its face gives it a milder appearance. Sup- 
pose you travel from Maine to California. Have you any diffi- 
culty in understanding any person who speaks the English 
language ? Here and there you hear a man pronounce a word 
not as you pronounce it. Perhaps he says patent, and you say 
patent ; or parent, while you say pdrent. Now suppose this 
man were to write you a letter containing, according to the 
new spelling, the words patent 2ind pdrent; would you ha^s»e the 
slightest difficulty in understanding his meaning? So long as 
you can readily understand his spoken words, however pro- 
nounced, you would readily interpret his words, which, in the 
phonetic letters, would be merely an exact transcript of his 
spoken words. 

A further answer to this objection is this : Whenever a pho- 
netic text shall have been generally adopted, there will un- 
questionably be established some Academy of English-speak- 
ing people, which shall be recognized as authority in deter- 
mining th3 proper pronunciation of English words. This 
authority, acknowledged and followed by teachers and the 
publishers of books and periodicals, would ^peedily produce 
uniformity and permanence of pronunciation. 

Once more : it is said that we have many words that are 
pronounced alike, but are spelt differently, and that these 
words would phonetically be spelt alike. Certainly ; but what 
of it? You and I use many such words in our conversation. 
Are we ever at loss in regard to their meaning ? You hear me 
utter in my talk the word vane. Do you need to ask me if I 
mean vane as spelt v-a-n-e, or as v-a-in, or as v-e-i-n ? You 
know what 1 mean from the use to which I put the word. 
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Suppose that a deaf-mute father should hand to his roguish 
boy a slate on which had been written, " If you don't behave 
yourself, I will give yoil a box." The boy, who knows a little 
something, writes in reply, " What box do you mean, father ? 
Because, you see, box may mean a salt-box, or a box of salt, or 
a box in a theatre, or a coachman's box, or a Christmas box, or 
garden box, or a box on the ear.*' The father would, probably, 
at once expatiate objectively on the last meaning of box^ so that 
the boy's doubt and the boy himself would speedily vanish. 

This last objection is really of no importance, for if you 
have no difficulty in comprehending what I say when I utter 
words that sound just like other words that have different 
meanings, why should you have difficulty in understanding 
written words which, when pronounced according to their 
spelling, whatever that be, shall, to the imagination or to the 
eaj*, reproduce my spoken words ? 

I have thus noticed some of the principal objections to the 
proposed reform of our English spelling. When weighed 
against the immense advantages that the reform proffers, they 
seem to me exceedingly light. 

And now comes the great question : Granting that the faults 
of the present orthography are as great as reformers allege, 
and that the merits of the phonetic system are all they are said 
to be, what can be done towards accomplishing the desired 
reform ? Something can be done in the following ways : 

1. By the general discussion of the subject by teachers and 
other friends of education. 

2. By establishing spelling-reform associations throughout 
the country. 

3. By concer| of action among State and County educa- 
tional associations. 

4. By procuring the appointment of National and State 
Commissions to consider and report on the subject. 

5. By personally adopting in our correspondence the spell- 
ings recommended by the National Spelling Eeforra Associa- 
tion and the American Philological Association. 

6. By freely using the public press towards setting before 
the public the objects and merits of the proposed reform. 

7. By teaching the children in the public schools to read at 
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the outset from a phonetic text Much Experience has conclu- 
sively shown that, under intelligent teaching, children will 
learn to read from the ordinary print more quickly, if they 
begin with a phonetic text, than they will if they begin with 
the common type. Even if there is not to be a reform in the 
existing orthography, the phonetic system is, in the judgment 
of many of our best educators, by far the best to begin with in 
the teaching of reading. But if there is to be such a reform — 
there surely will be, sooner or later — the most direct way to 
bring it about is to train the children of the country to the 
use of a phonetic text Accustomed from the first to such a 
text, they will see nothing in it offensive to the eye, and its 
characters will seem to them just as appropriate as the Greek 
letters seem to the Grecian child, or the German text to the 
German. The spelling reform is not designed primarily for 
the present generation, that have already obtained all their 
school education. It is fof the generations yet to come. The 
reform must be accomplished mainly through the children, 
who have little to forget and almost everything to learn ; who 
have no prejudices to overcome ; who, in short, have not be- 
come so accustomed to the mazes of our present orthography 
as to prefer them to the straight and broad ways of a rational 
spelling. 

8. By cherishing the pluck and aggressiveness of earnest re- 
formers. Men are often deterred from doing what they believe 
to be right and needful, because they dislike to run the risk of 
ridicule. That ought not to be the case with educators. It is 
their business to stand by what they have faith in, and by word 
and act to aid in accomplishing in the educational world that 
which they believe ought to be accomplished^ 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

The examiDation of teachers is a vital question, for " as is 
-^the teacher, so is the school." The present method of examina- 

(tion is the weakest point in our school system. Teachers are 
approbated only by the school officers of the townships in 
which they teach. Candidates rejected in one township may 
be certificated in the next. Hence many of our schools suffer 
greatly from the incompetency of teachers. This evil arises 
not so much from the scarcity of good teachers, as from a 
vicious method of selection. The importance of this subject 
/ demands a thorough discussion. 

It is the part of wisdom to heed the lessons of experience. 
^The intelligent European Comnaissioners sent by their govern- 
ments to inspect our school systems, like the Lord Bishop of 
Manchester from England, Monsieur Buisson from France, 
and others, have noticed the ineffiicient method of examining 
teachers, which still contrasts New England with the rest of 
this country. In Germany, Switzerland, and indeed in all the 
countries of Europe where an efficient system of public instruc- 
tion is maintained, the examination of teachers is thorough and 
systematic. 

But to niany minds, European experience seems remote 
and inapplicable to Eepublican ideas and institutions, for- 
tunately there are ample illustrations of improved methods in 
this direction nearer home. The weight of American example 
and experience is already in favor of plans like those now pro- 
posed in the Legislature of Connecticut. New England in 
this respect has isolated herself from the usages of the country 
and with an extreme conservaitism keeps in the* old ruts. In 
the Middle and Western States this subject has recently received 
great attention, and in nearly all of them County and State 
Boards of examiners have been organized. 

It is too late for New England to flatter herself that in all 
points her schools continue to be superior to those of the West. 
Formerly this was everywhere conceded. The geographies pub- 
lished less than forty years ago pronounced the schools of Con- 
necticut the best in the country. But if we now dream that 
wisdom will die with us, it is because we need to be aroused 
from a Eip Van Winkle sleep. The educational exhibits of 
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New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and other 
Western States at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
though no better than I expected, were to many a new reve- 
lation of the remarkable progress recently made by those States, 
r It has been my good fortune during the last twenty-five years 
to visit schools or confer with teachers and school superin- 
tendents in educational meetings held in all the Northern States 
this side of the Mississippi river and in several other States. 
Anxious to learn as well as to teach, I have valued these 
opportunities of observing the comparative working of differ- 
ent school systems. *In the certification of teachers most of all, 
we may profit by the experience of other States. The testimony 
of educational ** experts'* throughout the country is almost 
unanimous in favor of county and State boards of examiners. 

Several of the Western States originally copied the Connec- 
ticut school system. But the old Connecticut method of cer- 
tificating teachers has been abandoned in all but one of them. 
The State school superintendents of the Western and Middle 
States now regard State and county boards of examiners as an 
indispensable part of the system, as the right arm of power for 
the uplifting of their schools. It has done more than any one 
thing to vitalize their schools and promote their improvement 
This method, founded in reason, has stood the test of a varied 
ex:perience, and everywhere proved beneficial in practice. A 
dozen years ago the schools of New Jersey were ridiculed as 
behind the age. Now, they are among the best in the country. 
My first experience as a school teacher occurring in New Jersey, 
I early had ample opportunity to learn the low condition of 
her schools. That early impression was confirmed when, some 
eleven years since, I gave an address in Trenton on the "old 
rate bill " then maintained in New Jersey, and heard from her 
leading citizens sad reports of the poor schools and poorly 
qualified teachers in the rural districts. Having more recently 
met most of the teachers of that State in each of their county 
Institutes, which all are required by law to attend, I have been 
struck with the marked contrast now presented. Their State 
Board of Education, efficient Superintendent of Schools, Nor- 
mal School, county supervision, and especially their methods 
of State and county examination of teachers, have been chiefly 
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instrumental in working out this great and happy change. 
Watching with interest this movement in other States, I have 
long waited for the fit time to initiate a similar plan in onrown. 
Massachusetts is moving this year in the same direction. Con- 
necticut can no longer afford to neglect that plan which has 
elsewhere proved the simplest and most economical method of 
advancing the standard of teachers. 

The economy of the plan recommends it. There need be no 
increase of expense to the districts or towns by the proposed 
law. The examiners are to receive no pay from the State, town 
or district It is a striking fact that the call for such a law comes 
from our leading teachers and school visitors. It seems to be one 
of the prominent objects of forming the Connecticut Council of 
Education, and is the only definite measure which that Council 
has voted to recommend to the Legislature On this point the 
Council was unanimous and urgent The able Committee of 
the Council, consisting of Charles Nortbend, Superintendent of 
the Schools of New Britain, Prot F. A. Buasell, Principal of 
St Margaret's School, Waterbury ; A. P. Somes, late Presi- 
dent of State Teachers' Association ; J. A. Shores, Principal of 
the Connecticut Literary Institution! SufBeld ; George E. Elliot, 
Agent of the Morgan School, Clinton, together with Ariel Parish, 
Superintendent of the Sehoolsof New Haven, strongly advocated 
the proposed bill before the joint Standing Committee of the 
» Legislature. Five of this number have long served as school 
visitors or superintendents. Therefore knowing fully the needs 
of teachers, the wants of schools,and the wishes of school visitors, 
they felt that the interests of teachers and schools alike would 
be promoted by such a law, and that no worthy candidate would 
hesitate at the trifling cost or trouble of an examination. 

The expense of traveling to the places of examination would 
be slight, as the most convenient localities would be selected in 
each county. An opportunity for examination woald be given 
at the County Teachers' Institutes, which are now generally 
attended by our teachers, and where they are gratuitously 
entertained. In such cases no expense for traveling would be 
incurred merely for the examination. 

Economic committees may object that such a law will tend 
to enhance the wages of teachers. There is no doubt that 
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those thus ** licensed" would be worth more than many now 
enlisted, and even if employed for less time they would accom- 
plish better results. The certificates are to be graded accord 
ing to the qualifications, and no one ought to be employed even 
in the smallest school who is not at least worthy of a certificate 
of the lowest grade. After weeding out the incompetents, 
there remains a supply of well qualified teachers ample for all 
demands, and at current rates of compensation. 

Giving annually from the State Treasury aijd from the 
School Fund over $382,000 for the support of public schools, 
the State has a right to insist that this money shall accomplish 
the best results practicable, and not be wasted by the employ- 
ment of drones or incompetents, nor perverted to schemes of 
nepotism. While candidates are plenty, the State has a right 
to the services of the best, and therefore should guard against 
the undue influence of interested friends in placing an unfit 
candidate in the chair of the teacher. 

, In town examinations there is a strong temptation to favorit- 
ism,' which would not exist with a county or State Board. 
When the Acting Visitor is a physician or clergyman, the 
pressure of patrons, parishioners or neighbors to approbate a 
son, a daughter or favorite, is often too strong for even a 
fair-minded man to resist. But what if there be examiners 
who are not impartial, ' and if political, denominational, or 
social influences be brought to bear? In the sacred interests of 
Education, every precaution should be taken against the danger 
of dispensing patronage at the expense of the best interests of 
our schools. There is too much evidence that mal-appointments 
have been made, to the lasting detriment of naany youth deprived 
of the better instructions and influences otherwise open to them. 

It should be distinctly understood that it is not always those 
who pass the best examination in mere text-books who make 
the best teachers. Tact, good judgment, aptness to teach, 
power to stimulate and magnetize, and love for children cannot 
be clearly determined by an examination in literary acquirements 
only. Skilled and experienced examiners can judge fairly of 
these characteristics and qualities, but a certain minimum 
amount of knowledge ought to be the condition of all teaching, 
enough at least to close the door to ignorant and incompetent 
applicants. 
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« 

The many advantages claimed for this system may be briefly 
epitomized as follows : 

1. It is an economic plan. It costs nothing to the township 
or State. The entire expense is paid by examination fees of 
candidates, who prefer and solicit this, method of examination. 

2. Such a law is called for by the teachers and school visitors 
themselves. These representative educators who urge its pas- 
sage understand as well the general interests and wishes of the 
teachers of the State, as the methods best fitted to improve our 
schools, 

3. It will secure a fair examination by a competent Board, 
who make this a business so far as to prepare specially for it, 
men of sound judgment, impartiality, thorough knowledge of 
human nature, and a practical knowledge of the needs and du- 
ties of the school room, whom an extended experience would 
make skilled in this difficult art, whose certificate will mean 
something and be valued by teachers as a substantial testimo- 
nial, valid throughout the State, and appreciated by the public 
as a genuine recommendation to those who are seeking teachers. 

4. The examiners are to be appointed by a judicious non- 
partisan Board, who will aim to select the best men avaikble 
for this service. The character and high standing of the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education, who have always been 
non-partisan in their official action, is a sufficient guarantee 
that they would endeavor to select those best qualified by 
training and experience for this specific work. 

5. This Board will have a reasonable standard of qualifica- 
tions for several grades of certificates, viz., for six months, and 
for one, two, three, four, five and seven years, and for life. 

6. This standard will be practically uniform throughout the 
State. Probably the same list of questions, say ten in each 
branch, would be used in each county examination' throughout 
the State. 

7. The examination would be partly oral, but mainly written. 

8. The examinations would be held in several accessible 
places in each County, so that the trouble and expense of travel 
would be slight, and probably in connection with the County 
Teachers' Institute, now generally attended by the teachers of 
the State. 
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9. This plan removes the tendency to favoritism. The ex- 
aminers would be relieved from the bias of social and personal 
influences so natural where both parties are acquaintances and 
friends, or where the examiners are also the employers of the 
candidates. 

10. This plan eflFectually excludes all sectarian or political 
influence. In Ohio and some other Western States the ap- 
pointment of County Examiners by popular election or by the 
Judge of Probate or some other County officer, elected by the 
people, and on political grounds, has often brought a party bias 
into the Boards of Examiners, and thus greatly injured the 
system. That danger is prevented by the proposed bill. 

11. This plan, by its various grades of certificates, provides 
teachers for the poorer and smaljer districts where the wages 
must be low. The interests of the most sequestered nooks 
and corners of the State are to be carefully guarded. For 
many spch districts a teacher of limited education is better 
than none at all, which would sometimes be the alternative. 

12. As the test of experience is often most decisive, testimo- 
nials of past success would have due weight with any judicious 
Board of Examiners. 

13. This method of examination promotes a strong stimu- 
lus to teachers to improve themselves. The testimony of New 
Jersey and many other States is strong on this point. 

As a matter of course this measure must meet opposition 
at the outset. But that it may no longer be ignorantly de- 
nounced as *' an experiment," " an impracticable theory," "an 
untried and visionary project," I give below the testimony of 
the School Superintendents of the leading Northern States to 
whom I sent the following inquiries : 

" 1. Will you give me your opinion of the desirableness of 
appointing State, District, or County Boards for examining and 
certificating teachers ?" 

" 2. What influence has your plan of examining teachers 
by county officers exerted upon the qualifications of your 
teachers and the condition of your schools ?" 

The following letters comprise the fullest and strongest testi- 
mony ever collected on this subject : *' Though unpopular at 
first, it has grown stronger year by year," is mentioned as 
a matter of experience in many States. One only of all 
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these School Superintendents doubts the practicability of yet 
attempting this plan in his State, but that is tlie State which 
appropriates the least money for the training of teachers of any 
State in New England, and probably in the whole North. 

It is a significant fact that though the older Western States 
at first adopted the New England plan, they have long since 
abandoned it, and that in all the newest Western States the 
plan of County Examiners has been adopted from the outset 
The interest manifested in education and the excellency of the 
schools in many of the youngest of our States, is a good omen 
for their future. 



Educational Department, Augusta^ Me.^ Jan, 12, 1880. 

My Dear Sir : — In this State teachers are examined and cer- 
tificated by local Boards. There are in Maine five hundred 
cities, towns and plantations, each with its local board, and 
each entirely independent of all the others. A certificate, 
granted by the Board of the largest city in the State, has not 
the least significance, legally, in the remotest plantation. 
What is needed in Maine is a county board of educators for 
examiners in each of the sixteen counties of the State. Let 
the examinations in each county be up to the same standard — 
let the boards of the counties issue certificates of different grades, 
but to be good throughout the State. Ttien an examination 
will be worth something. A law student is examined by a 
conmaittee, " learned in the law," appointed by the court. If 
he passes examination he is admitted to practice in every 
county in the State, and by courtesy in other States. If a 
medical student desires to become a member of the profession, he 
is examined by medical professors, and his certificate (diploma) 
issuing from proper authority is recognized everywhere. If it 
is desirable to elevate the calling and make it a profession, it 
must be entered in the same way as the other professions. 

First The applicant must be fitted by proper study and 
training. 

Second, The public must have evidence of this fitness and 
training by the certificate of a board properly qualified. 

I sincerly hope your State will lead off in this much needed 
reform. Eespectfully, E. S. MOKEIS, 

State Supermtendent of Common Schools. 
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[Mr. White, now President of Purdue University, has had 
wide opportunities of studying the school systems of differejit 
States as teacher, State Superintendent of schools in Ohio, 
editor of the National Teacher, and lecturer at Teachers' 
Institutes in Connecticut, Pennsylvania and several of the 
Western States, and as member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Indiana.] 

Purdue UNivEBsriY, ) 
LaFayette^ Ind.^ Jan, 13, 1880. J 

Dear Sir : — ^Tou are right in judging that I still have a deep 
interest in common schools. As a member of the State 
Board of Education of Indiana, I have oflScial connection 
with the administration of the public school system, and I have 
also a part in the preparation of the questions for the examina- ^ 
tion of teachers in all the counties of the State. Thus, as you 
see, not only my heart but my head, and my hands are stiU in 
the good work. 

If a wide observation and experience are trustworthy, every 
eflBicient system of certificating teachers meets three conditions, 
namely : — 

1. The examiner is so far removed from those whom he 
examines, that he can act with little personal restraint. It is 
not easy for an examiner to sit in judgment on the quaUfica- 
tions of a personal friend, or of a neighbor with whom he hsfi 
intimate social or business relations. 

2. The examiner is called to decide on the qualifications of 
a suflScient number of applicants to necessitate the adoption of 
a reasonable standard. An examining board that determines 
the qualifications of two hundred to three hundred applicants 
annually, will almost necessarily adopt better and more 
thorough tests and a more uniform standard than it would use 
if it examined twenty applicants at one or two examinations. 
The more that depends on the standard, the more carefully 
wiU it be adopted. 

3. The officers who examine and certificate teachers are not 
entrusted with the duty of employing them. The certificate 
of qualification and the contract to teach a given school should 
not be signed by the same officers. One board or officer 
should decide upon the qualifications of teachers, and another 
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authority shotild decide wliat certificated teachers shall be 
employed in the schools. 

In the light of these statements, it is seen that the New 
England plan of examining and* approbating teachers by town- 
ship officers has not the elements of efficiency. If my obser- 
vations are not at fault, it is but little better than no method. 
As a rule, as well-qualified teachers would be selected without 
the examination as with it. It strikes me as a convenient way 
to reject the applications of those whom the Town Committees 
do not wish to employ 1 In no other section of the country 
could good common schools be secured under such an inefficient 
system of certificating persons to teach. 

The county system of' examining teachers, now in general 
use in the Middle and Western States, meets the above specified 
conditions, and is much more efficient than the local system, 
still used in many incorporated towns and cities. No one 
familiar with the school systems in the several States will deny 
that the county system has been a most efficient agency in 
improving the qualifications of teachers. I prefer a county 
board of examiners to a county examiner, since three men can 
act more independently than one man. 

In several States, State Boards of Examiners have been con- 
stituted to issue professional certificates of a high grade and 
valid for life to teachers of eminent qualifications and success. 
I had the honor to draft the law for Ohio which creates such a 
State Board. In Indiana, life certificates are issued by the 
State Board of Education. This recognizes teaching as a pro- 
fession, and calls into existence a corps of recognized profes- 
sional teachers. I have advocated for several years the placing 
of life professional certificates of a more elementary grade 
within reach of the best qualified and most successful teachers 
in our common schools. This would increase the number of 
certificated professional teachers, and it would greatly stimulate 
tod encourage teachers of elementary schools. 

What is needed to administer such a system is the creation 
of an agency to put the examinations within reach of teachers 
who can not be at the expense of attending State examinations. 
The examinations should be open only to teachers of marked 
success, who have received in succession at least two county 

5 
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certificates of a ,higli grade. This final examination should be , 
both scholastic and professional; and it should be thorough. 
The teacher who passes it should be admitted to the ranks 
of professional teachers. i 

I am glad to see that the educators of New England are 
urging changes in their school systems. The excellence of the 
New England Common School has been attained in spite of 
the system, not in virtue of it. The claims made respecting 
the so-called " Quincy System" has caused many progressive 
educators to smile* Will you excuse me for saying that the 
States, until recently called "Western," home made nrnch 
greater jprogress m school worh 'in the past ten to twenty 
yea/rs tham, New England has made f Come on, good 
friends ; keep step with us ! 

Most truly yours, 

E. E. WHITE, 
President Purdue Uni/oersil/y. 



Department of Public Instruction, ) 
Harrisburg^ Pa,y Jan, 13, 1880. ) 

Dear Sir: — In this State we have five grades or kinds 

* 

of teachers' certificates. The lowest grade, called a Pro- 
visiona,l certificate, is granted by the county or city superin- 
tendents to beginners in the work of teaching, or to persons of 
moderate scholarship whom it is considered expedient to em- 
ploy as teachers, and is good for only one year, and can- 
not be renewed without a reexamination. 

The second grade is called a Professional certificate, and is 
granted by county and city superintendents to those who have 
passed a thorough examination in the branches required to be 
taught in our common schools, and have shown themselves to 
be skilled in actual school-room work. They are good in the 
county or city where issued during the term of the superin- 
tendent granting them, (three years), and one year thereafter. 

The third grade is called a Permanent certificate, aod is 
granted only to those who have for some time held a Profes- 
sional certificate. All certificates of this class are issued at 
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the Department of Public Instruction, and are signed by the 
State Superintendent. Applications for them must be signed 
by the boards of school directors for whom the applicant has 
taught, by the proper city or county superintendent, and by a 
committee of five teachers holding the highest grades of cer- 
tificates elected by ballot at the annual County Teachers' In- 
stitute. Such certificates are good permanently in the county 
where issued, and if properly endorsed, in any other county in 
the Commonwealth. We have some 1,200 or 1,500 teachers 
holding this grade of certificate. 

In addition to these, two grades of certificate are granted at 
the Normal Schools. The first is called a Teacher's Normal 
Certificate^ and ^licenses the holder to teach anywhere in the 
State for two years; the second is called a Teacher's Normal 
Diploma^ and licenses the holder to teach anywhere in the 
State for life. The first of these is granted to Normal School 
graduates, in connection with the proper faculty, by a board 
of five examiners appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and of which he is president. It is never done 
without a rigid examination. The Teachers' Normal Diploma 
is granted by the same board to graduates of the Normal 
Schools who have taught two full years after graduation, and 
who present recommendations setting forth their skill and suc- 
cess as practical teachers from the school boards for whom they 
have taught, and the superintendents in whose jurisdiction 
they have done their work. 

This is an outline of our plan, a little complicated, it may 
be, but admirably calculated to make good teachers, to build 
up a teacher's profession, and to strengthen a system of public 
schools. Such a plan, however, could not be carried out ex- 
cept in States where there is a county agency competent for 
the purpose. Pennsylvania has had in operation a system of 
county supervision since the year 1854. It was unpopular at 
first, but it has grown stronger and stronger year by year, until 
now no one questions its value, and most thinking men 
consider it the right arm of our whole educational work. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

J. P. WICKEESHAM, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 
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Office of Secsbtabt of Board of Et>ircATiox, > 

BosU}n, Mds8.y Jan, 13, 1880. f 

My Dear Sir: — The schools of a town may be properly 
graded, good courses of studies may be constructed, good 
methods of teaching may be invented, and all the necessary 
means of teaching may be provided, and yet unless the schools 
are supplied with good teachers, good schools will not exist 

Good teachers are discovered by examination, and no one 
but an educator can make such an examination as will have 
either value or significance. An examination worthy to be 
considered a test of good qualities must be made by compe- 
tent persons with reference to natural gifts, to knowledge of 
subjects to be taught, to methods of teaching, tq experience in 
the practice of the art, to ability to organize and control, and 
with reference to moral character. 

The usual examination of teachers, as now conducted by 
those who know little oj nothing of these things, must be with- 
out value. 

It seems strange that those who do not understand what are 
the requisites of a good teacher should be put to examining 
for these requisites. There is no other instance of such con- 
duct in the affairs of men. For lack of a proper test before 
election, many of our schools are suffering waste caused by in- 
competent teachers. This waste will continue until the exam- 
ination of teachers is committed to trained educators. 

J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary State Board of Education. 



Department of Public Instruction, } 
Trenton^ N. J.y Jan. 15, 1880. J 

Dear Sir: — Your inquiry relative to our method of exam- 
ining and licensing teachers, and its results, is received. 

We have a County Board of Examiners for each county, 
consisting of the County Superintendent and two teachers 
holding State certificates appointed by him. The examinations 
are quarterly on stated days, which are the same throughout 
the State. The questions used are also the same. A set is 
prepared by the State Superintendent for each examination, 
and the County Superintendents are supplied with the number 
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they require. Ten questions are given in each subject The 
answers must all be written, and no certificate is granted to 
any one whose average falls below seventy in any of the 
branches. These boards issue certificates of three grades, 
called first, second and third. They are good respectively for 
three years, two years, and one year, and are determined by 
thejiumber of studies passed by the candidates. Eules are 
prescribed by the State Board of Education governing the mode 
of conducting the examinations and of determining the results. 
The whole matter is so managed as to give us about as many 
licensed teachers as is required to meet the demand. The num- 
ber of applicants who fail to pass the examinations according to 
the regulations' prescribed ranges from 900 to 1,300 annually, 
or from thirty-five to forty-five per cent of the entire number. 

We also have a State Board of Examiners, consisting of the 
State Superintendent and the Principal of the State Normal 
School. This board is authorized to grant State certificates of 
three grades, good respectively for five years, seven years, and 
for life. The lowest grade of State certificate is one grade 
above the highest county grade. 

So far as scholarship is concerned, these examinations enable 
us to select those best qualified for teaching out of the candi- 
dates presenting themselves. But this is not all ; the teachers 
must stand the test of experience. The County Superintend- 
ents as they visit the schools are authorized to revoke the cer- 
tificate of any person who does not come up to the standard of 
teaching and governing. 

These examinations are productive of great good, A powerful 
stimulus is afforded the teachers to improve themselves. No 
other feature of our school system has done so much to 
elevate the standard of teachers and to improve the schools as 
this. The teachers not only keep fresh in their studies, but 
they are ready to avail themselves of all opportunities for 
improvement, as local Teachers' Associations and County Insti- 
tutes. The examinations in the different counties being virtu- 
ally the same, the certificates granted mean the same throughout 
the State, whatever may have been the county in which they 
were issued. Yours truly, ELLIS A. APGAE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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Office of Supebintendknt of Public Instruction, ) 

Madison^ TTw., Jan. 16, 1880. J 

My Dear Sir: — In reply to your inquiries I would say that 
this State has tested both the town and the county systems of 
examining and licensing teachers and of inspecting our public 
schools. These duties were performed for nearly fourteen 
years by town superintendents, ana for the last eighteen years 
by county superintendents. The administration of the latter 
oflScers has improved, in a much greater degree, the qualifica- 
tions of our teachers and the condition of bur schools. Their 
work has been more intelligent, vigorous, and painstaking. 
A smaller number of inefficient teachers have been employed. 
The instruction given in the schools in each county is more 
uniform and more in accordance with the best methods and 
principles of education. 

The weakest point in our present system is the visitation of 
schools by the County Superintendents. Five-eighths of them 
supervise each from one hundred to two hundred and fifty 
schools, and cannot, therefore, devote the time needed to the 
careful inspection of each school. Still, most of them learn 
better than the town superintendents the real character of the 
schools under their charge, and influence these schools more 
efficiently by their advice and management. Our County 
Superintendents organize county associations of teachers, es- 
tablish libraries for their teachers, secure among them subscrip- 
tions for educational periodicals, correspond with school boards 
in regard to special and general school interests in the county, 
and hold, in connection with the State authorities, annual 
Teachers' Institutes. 

Very truly yours, W. C. WHITFOED, , 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 



Department op Public Instruction, ) 
Des Moines^ Iowa, Jan. 11, 1880. J 

Dear Sir: — ^In our State the examination of teachers is 
conducted by County Superintendents. The longest time for 
which a certificate can be granted is one year. We have no 
State examinations nor State certificates. The examinations 
are almost universally made from questions prepared under the 
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direction of our department, though County Superintendents 
are not obliged to use these questions. I consider this an ad- 
vantage, since it is a very decided check to fraud. 

The improvements which we hope to make are of a two-fold 
character. We hope to haye three eccamners instead of one, for 
county examinatioQ, with an extension of the time for which 
the certificates may \^q granted, and we also hope to estab- 
lish again a board of State Examiners^ who may grant State cer- 
tificates and life diplomas, in order to recognize the profession 
of teaching. 

We have had the system of county examiners (superintend- 
ents) for so long a time that it is impossible to make a compari- 
.son with the old method of township examination. 
. It certainly would result in great injury, especially to our 
country schools, to let townships ascertain for .themselves the 
qualifications of teachers. Some older citizens in our State oc- 
casionally recite the ridiculous modes of determining the quali- 
fications of teachers when the Board of Directors were the ex- 
aminers. 

It is my opinion that written examinations, from questions 
prepared by competent persons, superintended by an impartial 
board of county or State examiners, give the best security for 
obtaining qualified teachers. 

Yours respectfully, 

C. W. VON COELLN, 
Superintendent Pvhlic Instruction. 



Department of Public Instruction, ) 
St, Paul, Minn., Jan. 18, 1880. j 

Dear Sir: — Being a native of Massachusetts* and formerly 
a teacher in that State and in Connecticut, I understand the 
workings of the law as to the examination of teachers. It 
used to depend very much on the character of the town board. 
I was once examined at Windsor Locks, and about the only 
question asked was, "Who will be the next President?" (It 
was in the year for this topic to be up). I was once examined 
at Southington by Jesse Olney/ Dr. Barnes, Dr. Hart and 

* Hon. Jesse Olney, when State Controller, strongly advocated a new and better 
method of examiniug teachers. 
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Dwight Whittlesey, and tbey put me through a six hours' 
course of the most rigid examination that I ever had, (and I 
passed with the compliments of Mr. Olney.) If we could 
everywhere have such examiners, the town plan or any other 
would be safe. 

T do not think that our Minnesota plan for examinations by 
the County Superintendent is any improvement on the New 
England plan, from the fact that the teachers are hired by the 
petty district board, and the examiner is elected hy ike people^ 
by the sayiie persons that select the candidates for the schools, 
who will be angry if the County Superintendent rejects them, 
and threaten that they will not vote for him next time. It was 
better under our old plan of having the County Commissioners, 
appoint the County Superintendent ; but the people changed 
this in order to gain more control in the matter. 

It seems desirable that the examiners of the 'teachers 
should be required to visit the schools and be held^ to some 
extent responsible for the character of the teaching. If the. 
examination is made mainly in writing on set questions — on 
the answers to which percents of standing are to be made, 
and are to determine mainly the question of a certificate, the 
thing becomes too scholastic, and teachers holding such cer- 
tificates may utterly fail in school management I think that 
examinations by persons somewhat remote from the school 
rooms, and not required to visit them, would be liable to this 
diflSculty. 

Western counties are almost as nearly related in school work 
as New England towns. Considered as units for school inspec- 
tion and examination of teachers, there is as much mutual 
knowledge of each other and as much unity as used to exist, 
for instance, between Southington, Bristol arid Meriden, and by 
issuing State questions by County Superintendents as a guide 
and means of securing uniformity, we succeed in having about 
the same standard of scholarship in teachers throughout the 
State. Not having been in the school work of New England 
in twenty years, I am not able to give an opinion that would 
be worth much to you on the question, how to get rid of this 
weakness in our school system. 

Very cordially yours, D. BUET. 
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Office of Superintendent of Education, ) 
JRandolphy Vermont^ Jan, 17, 1880. ) 

Dear Sir : — In Vermoni, licenses to teach are derived from 
three sources : the town, the county, the State. Those derived 
from the town are granted by the town superintendents ; those 
from the county by an examining board of three, two of whom 
must be practical teachers, and the third must be a town super- 
intendent ; those from the State by an examining board of 
three, two of whom must be teachers, while the third is the 
State Superintendent of Education. 

For admission to the town examination, no qualifications are 
prescribed; for admission to the county examination, women 
must be eighteen years of age, men twenty, and candidates 
must have taught with success for at least ten weeks; for ad- 
mission to the State examination, one must have completed at 
least one course of study, in a State Normal school. 

About eight-ninths of the teachers of the State hold town 
certificates, and about eight-ninths of the remainder hold State 
certificates. 

The inefficiency of our present method of licensing teachers 
is generally acknowledged. The vice of the town license is, 
that it is local and temporary, and non-professional. The 
other licenses are not local ; they are good for a longer time 
(five years), and they are quasi professional. 

My belief is that any mode of licensing teachers by public 
officers will prove unsatisfactory, though if educational qualifi- 
cations and experience in teaching be required of the licensing 
officers, as is done in Pennsylvania, the evils now existing may 
doubtless be considerably diminished. I hold that license 
to teach should issue only from boards of teachers, themselves 
appointed by teachers, and required to act in accordance with 
rules prescribed by teachers. 

To introduce such a plan, let described classes of teachers be 
empowered to organize under a directive law as a college of 
teachers, or preceptors, with power to establish rules for the 
Admission of members, to appoint examining boards, to expel 
unworthy members, etc. 

This college may be divided into classes, and membership 
in a higher class may be constituted a license to teach in 
higher grades of schools than membership in a lower class : but 
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a certificate of membership in the college should always be, 
while retained, a license to teach. The college examiners 
might, for a time, have power to grant permits to teach for 
short periods, and within specified territory to persons not fitted 
to become members of the college. 

Membership of the college of teachers should be a necessary 
qualification for school superintendents. Let teachers be elected 
and employed by the local authorities, and let superintendents 
be elected by school boards for such districts as will require 
the devotion of their whole time to the work of supervision. 

In some such way as this we might secure the advantages of 
skilled labor in the work of education, of professional inde- 
pendence for the teachers, and of local control by the people 
of their schools. Very respectfully, 

EDWAED CON ANT, State Sup't of Education. 



Office of State Superintendent op Public Instructiqn, ) 

Lincoln^ Nebraska^ Jan, 20<A, 1880. ) 

Dear Sir : — To your inquiry of the 10th inst , I reply that all 
my experience leads me to prefer the plan of examination of 
teachers by county rather than township examiners, and for 
the following among other reasons : 

1. It is easier to find competent examiners when you have 
a whole county to select from, than when the selection is con- 
fined to one township or neighborhood. 

2. A person who examines all the teachers in a county be- 
comes skilled in the difficult art of examination sooner than 
one who has no opportunity for such extended experience. 

8. County examiners have better facilities for excluding 
from employment immoral or otherwise unworthy persons. 

It is notorious that in States where the examination of 
teachers is in the hands of the local officers,* immoral teachers 
who have been detected and exposed in one place, have little 
difficulty in securing employment in other places not far dis- 
tant. A county examiner when once informed in regard to such 
characters, can effectually exclude them from his county, and. 
by a little efi'ort, from neighboring counties also. 

As between a county board of examiners and a county super- 

* A sad illustration of this danger occurred in New London County duriog the 
last year. 
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intendent, my experience leads me very much to prefer the 
latter. For s®me years subsequent to 1847, the writer resided 
in northwestern Pennsylvania, near the Ohio line, and had op- 
portunity to become pretty well acquainted with the schools of 
two counties in each State. At that time teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania were examined and licensed by the district boards; in 
Ohio by a County Board of Examiners. From my earliest recol- 
lection up to this time and for some years after this, it was gener- 
ally conceded by intelligent people that the schools of this part of 
Ohio were better than those of the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania. 
Of course there were some exceptions on both sides, still it was 
true that the schools in Ohio were kept open more months in 
the year, teachers were better paid, and a higher standard of 
qualification was demanded. But when, in 1854, the county 
superintendency was established in Pennsylvania, a change for 
the better began at once ; and in less than ten years, the con- 
dition of things educational in the adjoining parts of the two 
States was exactly reversed. While under the former condition 
of things, many teachers whose qualifications would not allow 
them to get certificates or employment in Ohio, came over to * 
Pennsylvania, and there easily secured both. Under the 
changed conditions brought in by the county superintendency, 
teachers rejected by the county superintendent in Pennsylvania 
would go to Ohio and get employment. 

In Nebraska since the organization of the State, we have had 
county superintendents; and though there have be.en some 
efforts to abolish the system, it has come safely through all op- 
position and to-day stands stronger in the confidence of the peo- 
ple than at any time in the past. As far as I now recall, no one 
has proposed as a substitute for our county superintendency, 
the district or township plan. Generally, the substitute pro- 
posed was the scheme of a county board, or it was proposed 
to turn over the work of examining teachers to the County 
Clerk. I do not remember that any one has seriously pro- 
posed to confide the examination of candidates for the legal 
profession to the road supervisors, or to compel all doctors 
to go for a certificate to the Sheriff of the county, but we 
know not what a day or an hour may bring forth. 

With highest respect, yours truly, S. R THOMPSON, 

State Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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Office of State Commissioner op Common Schools, ) 

Columbus^ Ohio, Jan. 20, 1880. J . 

My Dear &>;— The /Stofe Board of Examiners in Ohio has 
done worthy service and is a valuable part of our machinery 
for advancing the teacher's vocation towards the rank of a pro- 
fession. There is no doubt that there are many, very many, 
persons teaching in our public schools, or going through the 
motions, who are utterly unfit for their position. There is just 
as little doubt that their number would be much larger but for 
the barrier interposed in the shape of an examining board. 

The class of those is not small whose decent attainments are 
mainly due to preparation to meet the examiner's tests, leav- 
ened and made usable by fresh material gathered at the exam- 
ination itself, where there is usually some contact with supe- 
rior minds, a good example set by the officers on duty, a word 
of advice dropped in season, and the applicant, by means of 
proper questions, made to see how much he lacks of the full 
stature of a teacher, and, if the root of the matter be in him, 
he may be led to take earnest heed how he may add the cubit. 

In my opinion, such good results are possible under our sys- 
tem and are, to some extent, attained by our best boards of 
examiners. " Best," I say, for while the same plan for the con- 
stitution of these boards obtains in all the counties, the practi- 
cal working out depends — I speak of County Boards — upon 
the man whom the people have chosen for the performance of 
entirely different duties ; that is, upon the Judge of the Pro- 
bate Court. (There is a nice, logical chain linking the objects 
of this Court's jurisdiction — wills, widows, orphans and school- 
teachers:) 

I do not wish to be rash in statement, but I fear that some 
of these judges must be mortal, with feelings of gratitude 
toward friends who have rendered signal service at the election, 
or with a lively sense of the same sort of blessings to come, 
the next time the Palladium of American liberty is to be 
approached with votive offerings. In plain Saxon, here is an 
evil that these appointments are, sometimes, somebody*s pay. 
Oftener, however, the selection is virtually made by the teachers, 
and merely ratified by the appointing officer. This surely is 
an improvement on the former method. 
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Of course the best mode, the theoretical plan, is for him 
whose high function it is to appoint, competent himself to 
decide upon the necessary qualifications of an examiner of 
teachers, and with an acute eye for the fJetection of these qual- 
ities in whatever form of man they may lie hid, to sieze upon 
the three men of his county who come nearest to his ideal and 
appoint them, if willing to serve, the County Examiners of 
teachers. 

The defects suggested are not beyond remedy— indeed, as 
we become more inspired with the true spirit of popular educa- 
tion and the relation in which our school system stands thereto, 
we shall outgrow them. The radical defect is that the literary 
qualifications of applicants must stand for vital things of which 
they are no true test. Actual inspection by a skilled workman 
of work done, is the only certain test of skill, and the licensing 
of teachers should depend upon what they have done in the 
school-room and are able to do again, not, altogether, upon what 
they can write down on a sheet of paper of what they know 
of books, and guesses at what they think they can do. 

This element of definiteness is added in our system of organ- 
izing city districts and managing their schools, as they have 
examiners of schools and teachers and, besides, over all, the 
critical eye of a superintendent. The examination of the 
school is the best examination of the teacher. 

Written examinations are good things when they show text- 
book knowledge, ability to do neat work, and the possession of 
good methods even if not yet clothed in the body of practice. 
But, after all, the best proof of power is the doinff. 

To sum it all in four statements : Our city schools need no 
new legislation to enable them to enjoy a model system for 
obtaining the best teachers for which they are able and willing 
to pay, while our special boards of examiners in the village 
districts should be abolished. 

In some counties our mode of doing this needed business 
produces excellent results, is sensibly raising the teacher*s 
standard, thus aiding the good and weeding out the 'bad, and 
offering an alternative to the indifferent. 

Our rural schools need, as inspector of work done, as educa- 
tional missionary among their patrons, as conductor of Insti- 
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tutes, as member of the Board of County Examiners^ and as 
protectxjr of teachers against unworthy competitors, an efficient 
County Superintendent We have desired it long. 

Very truly yours, 

J. J. BURNS, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools. 



Dkpabtment op Public Instruction, ) 
Albany, N. F., Jan. 21, 1880. J 

Sir: — It is now nearly a quarter of a century since the sys- 
tem of town superintendents, who were authorized to examine 
and license teachers of public schools in this State, was* abol- 
ished. In the year 1856 the office of School Commissioner was 
created, and School Commissioner districts were established by 
act of the Legislature. In the main those districts were in- 
tended to correspond with the Assembly districts of the State, 
but in some counties there are more School Commissioner dis- 
tricts than there are Assembly districts. 

These School Commissioners, who have jurisdiction over sev- 
eral towns in their respective counties — sometimes as many as 
ten, twelve or fourteen — have authority to examine and license 
teachers of first, second and third grade, under such forms as 
may be prescribed by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. In my judgment the standard of qualification of 
teachers has been raised by requiring them to be licensed by 
officers having jurisdiction over the schools of several towns, 
rather than by town superintendents ; still I am free to admit 
that under our system teachers of an inferior grade are some- 
times licensed. I am free also to admit this fact, that while we 
have in this State so many districts in which the assessed val- 
uation of real and personal taxable property is below five or 
ten thousand dollars, we must expect to have a proportionate 
number of inferior teachers, for these districts cannot and will 
not pay salaries which teachers of a higher grade can readily 
command elsewhere. The question is simply this : shall we 
have schools of inferior grade, or no school at all in such dis- 
tricts? Looking over the whole matter, I am of the opinion 
that we might better support an inferior school, in which 
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the rudiments of an English education shall be taught, even 
though by a teacher of low grade, than to have no school at all. 

There are two other classes of teachers licensed under" the 
laws of this State, aside from those who receive certificates 
from School Commissioners and city Superintendents of 
schools, or Boards of Education in cities, authorized by special 
act to examine and license such persons. These are : first, the 
graduates of our several State Normal Schools, who have re- 
ceived the diplomas which are awarded upon t^eir gradua- 
tion ; second, persons holding State certificates granted under 
the law of 1875. At first it was intended to hold these exam- 
inations at least twice in each year at convenient points in the 
State. My experience, however, has convinced me that it is 
not necessary to bold them oftener than once in each year, 
and that will be the policy pursued by this department while 
I am Superintendent The next examination of applicants 
for State certificates will probably be held in July of this year. 

There are, in my judgment, enough competent teachers in 
this State to supply all our public schools. Not all of them 
are employed, however, and some of them becoming discour- 
aged, find more profitable employment 'in other professions. 
The fault, if lault there be, is not with the supply of compe- 
tent teachers, but in the demand for their services. You will 
readily understand that in school districts in which the as- 
sessed valuation of property is very low, consent will not be 
given to the employment of teachers at such rates as can be 
demanded and must be received by graduates of the Normal 
Schools and other professional or higher institutions of learn- 
ing. I believe, liowever, that our system of examining and 
licensing teachers is far better, and gives in the main a far bet- 
ter class of teachers than we would obtain under a system of 
examination by town superintendents of schools. 
Your obedient servant, 

NEIL GILMOUE, 
Superintendetit of Public Instruction. 
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Oppick Commissioner Public Schools, ) 
Providence^ R, Z, Jan, 21, 1880. J* 

Dear Sir: — I have no hesitation in saying that all oi the 
proposed reforms in educational work centre in the work of 
securing good teachers, and then in putting the right person in 
the right place. 

Our present system, from its very nature, cannot do that work 
successfully. In the first place the qualifications of the local 
school boanj^ are as varied as their composition, hence the 
standard is equally variable. Then the rotation in office inci- 
dent to any elective position prevents the acquisition of that 
experience and good judgment which make a wise adaptation 
of means to ends. A thorough reform, therefore, cannot be 
expected until the duty of deciding upon the qualifications of 
teachers, and of assigning them to their respective fields of 
labor, has been' put into the hands of a board or boards of 
educational experts^ whose term of office shaU be comparatively ' 
permanent 

But, of course, such radical changes can only be made one at 
a time, and tentatively at that From the brief consideration 
which I have given to your proposed ^* optional " plan, I am 
led to think very'well of it. I hope you may succeed in the 
eflFort, and shall be very glad to see a copv of the scheme when 
it is in print 

Very truly yours, 

THOS. B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner Public Schools, 



,Dbpaetment op Public Instruction, ) 
Topeka, Kan,y Jan, 21, 1880. J 

Dear Sir: — Eeplying to your favor of the 10th inst, I 
have to say : 

1. In my opinion the county should be the unit in the di- 
vision of territory for the examination of teachers and the 
supervision of schools. The examining board for the county 
should consist of the County Superintendent as chairman and 
two assistants, all of whom should hold certificates of quali- 
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fication issued by a State Board of Education. I would have 
the County Superintendent and his assistants elected for. a 
term of three years by a convention of the school oiBlcers of 
the county, to be held annually, the term of one examiner ex- 
piring every year. 

2. In this State, County Superintendents are chosen by the 
people at general elections. Assistant examiners are appointed 
by the committee that has charge of the general business of 
the county. No educational or, professional qualifications are 
prescribed for either the County Superintendents or their as- 
sistants. ' 

Under our plan fair results are being secured. Gradually 
the standard of qualifications for teachers, though not uniform 
throughout the State, has been raised. Through our system of 
County Normal Institutes, by which we reach nearly all our 
teachers for a four weeks' drill annually, better methods of in- 
struction are being introduced. 

I am satisfied that the teachers of our common schools are 
considerably above the average in the United States. Of 
course the condition of the schools improves with the character 
of the teachers. 

Very truly yours, ALLEN B. LEMMON, 

Superintendent of Public Listruction. 



Department of Public Instruction, ) 
Indianapolis^ Ind.^ Jan, 21, 1880. j 

Dear Sir : — In reply to your questions, I would say that each 
municipality may properly be left to select its own teachers, 
but the selection should be made from those persons who have 
been properly examined and licensed under the authority of 
the State. 

I am very much in favor of county or district supervision, 
and of the examination of teachers in each countv or district 
by a county superintendent, or by a district board of examin- 
ers under the supervision of the State Superintendent, or of a 
State Board of Education. These county or district examiners 
should be persons who hold a State licence, or have received 
some certificate of qualification from the highest educational 
authority in the State. 
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In Indiana the State Board of Education proposes the ques- 
tions for the examination of teachers. These are sent to the 
county superintendents, who submit them to the candidates on 
the last Saturday of each month. A great deal of pains hag 
been taken by the board to instruct the superintendents in 
regard to marking the manuscripts of candidates. 

This scheme enables us to secure a uniform standard over 
the State; to raise tbe standard gradually; to educate the 
examiners in respect to the best mode of marking manuscripts ; 
and to prevent ill-feeling against examiners on the part of 
applicants who are rejected. 

A statement of the per cent of applicants rejected for several 
years:— In 1872, 14 per cent.; 1873, 15 ; 1874, 24; 1875, 23; 
1876, J.8; 1877, 26; 1878, 36; 1879, 32. This table shows 
one result of the new departure, inaugurated in 1872. 

In former years nearly all applicants were licensed, and for 
the longest term allowed. We generally had a surplus of 
teachers. In 1879, there were 20,763 applicants, of whom 
6,806 were rejected. In the same year we employed 13,590 
teachers. 

It is our purpose to raise the standard as rapidly as the law 
of supply and demand, the ambition of the teachers, and 'the 
condition of the schools will permit. 

The county superintendents have heartily cooperated with 
State Board in this work, and the result has been to raise the 
standard to a very appreciable extent. 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. H. SMART, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



Department op Public Instruction, ) 
Concord^ N'. JJ, Jan. 27, 1880. ) 

My Dear Sir: — ^I can see reasons in favor of State or county 
boards for the examination of teachers, but upon the whole my 
judgment would be against them, certainly for New Hampshire. 
One reason would be the expense to the teachers in many parts 
ol the State. Secbnd: local boards can better decide upon 
a teacher's qualifications for a particular school. 
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My hope for our own State is that coramittees and super- 
intendents will become better qualified for their duties. 

Truly yours, CHARLES A. DOWNS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 



Department op Public Instruction, ) 
Lansing^ Mich,^ Jan. 28, 1880. f 

My Dear Sir: — In reply to yours of the 10th inst.„ allow me 
to say, briefly : 

1. I believe thatybr Michigan a County Board, properly con- 
stituted, would be the best examining authority. 

2. The County Superintendency which we had for eight 
years (1867-75) did much toward elevating the standard of 
qualifications of teachers. Under the township superintend- 
ency, which we now have, the standard has been lowered greatly. 

The examination of teachers is by far the most important 
work of our supervising agencies, and one that should be 
entrusted to none but experienced educators of thorough 
scholarship, sound judgment, and good common sense, who 
are free from all local and political prejudice. 

A teacher should have a thorough knowledge of the studies 
usually pursued in our common schools, with their underlying 
principles. To this should be added a natural aptness to teach, 
strengthened by careful training in the best methods of pre- 
senting the different subjects to pupils. He should also pos- 
sess such natural qualities as shall make him successful in the 
discipline of a school. When we have added to these qualifi- 
cations, a sound naoral character, that shall make him a safe 
model for his pupils, we have the minimum amount of qualifi- 
cations that should be accepted from any applicant for the 
responsible office of teacher. This examination cannot be com- 
pleted in a few minutes, while the examiner is resting his team 
in the plowfield, but should be the work of deliberation and 
care, with all possible help from a record of previous work of 
the applicant in the school-room. • 

Very truly yours, 

C. A. tfOWEE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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Office Sup't Public Instruction, ) 
^Carson City, Nev.^Jan. 22, 1880. ) 

Dear Sir': — Teachers* certificates should be issued from 

» 

what is as nearly as possible the head and fount of educational 
integrity and judgment in the State. The whole business of 
granting authority to teach, should be administered by a State 
Board of Education presumably chosen with reference to 
their work in this sphere alone. I do not approve of County 
Boards of Examiners, except as created and acting under the 
directions of the State Board. Their work is too often influ- 
enced by neighborhood considerations, to say nothing of the 
fact that they are not likely to be composed, of the best men, 
for the purpose, that the community affords. Had we, in 
Nevada, a progerly constituted State Board of Examiners the 
standard of professional art among our teachers could doubt- 
less be niuch improved. Very respectfully, 

D. R SESSIONS. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 



Department of Public Schools, ) 
Jefferson City^ Missouri^ Jan. 23, 1880. f 

My Dear Sir : — The questions you submit in reference to the 
best plan of examination of teachers do not reach the diflS- 
culty presented in Missouri. 

Here, each County School Commissioner examines (or is 
required by law to do so), and grants certificates, which are 
valid only in the county for which he is Commissioner. The 
law also requires that the Commissioner shall possess the quali- 
fications of a competent teacher of the public schools.^ No 
means are provided for securing compliance with this require-, 
ment. Were the law 'complied with, or did the means of* 
enforcing it exist, there would be scarcely any objection to our 
plan. Now and then a Commissioner's nerve might yield, or 
his judgment be swayed by local, social or political influences. 
But this would happen so seldom as to create no material 
objection to the plan. Could I obtain such an amendment to 
our law as to secure thoroughly qualified Commissioners, under 



V 
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control, it would not be desirable to change tbe present plan 
for a board of examiners — State, District or County. 

I believe that in the foregoing I have indicated what my 
answer to your second query would be. In all the counties in 
which we have, competent Commissioners our plan has manifestly 
improved the qualifications of teachers and exerted a salutary 
influence on the condition of our schools. 

We have one other plan. The State Superintendent of 
Schools may grant certificates. These may be permanent, and 
not limited to any county. I said " plan," but as the law stops 
with granting the privilege, does not require him to examine 
or issue certificates, and gives him no power to employ*exam- 
iners — prescribes no rules i^or vests him with any power to 
use the necessary means to exercise his discretion — ^you per- 
ceive there is no plan about State certificates. This state of 
facts I desire very much to change. I should prefer District 
Boards of Examiners. Yery truly yours, 

R. d'. shannon. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 



Office of Superintendent of Public Insteuction, ) 
Denver, Colorado^ Jan. 20, 1S80, \ 

Dear Sir: — I mail you a copy of a circular, which I send out 
with " the questions," to County Superintendents each quarter. 
Nearly all counties use the questions sent from here and in the 
manner suggested, and think it an improvement over the sys- 
tem in use when I came into oflSce, which was liable to the 
objections you urge against your town system of examinations 
— only the area was enlarged. 19 

Circumstances are so very different in Colorado from those 
which surround you in New England, that our experience here, 
in this particular, may not be valuable to you. It is my obser- 
vation that, east or west, the character of a school depends, not 
on the system so much as on the temper and determination of 
the community in which the school is held. In Ohio and the 
States east of her we must admit the general average of the 
schools has been at least fair, yet their success has been in spite 
of an utter want of system. In Colorado, and the newer west- 
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em States, we. have, I think, a pretty good system ; about as 
much centralization of power as Americans will endure in edu- 
cational aflfairs. and we are proud of the prevailing character of 
our schools, yet we have some pOor ones in spite of a good sys- 
tem. 

I think it would be an improvement if all the teachers of a 
county were brought before the same tribunal, or subjected to 
identical tests for exaqfiination with you as with us, but my ob- 
servation here and in New England convinces me that the 
greatest advantage of our county superintendency comes from 
the Superintendent's discharge of his duties as supei^visor of 
schools and of arfvisor of teachers and district officeiu 

Very respectfully yours, 
^ JOS. C. SHATTUCK, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 



Office of Superintendent of Public iNSTRUcrroN, ) 

Sprin^l/ield, lU,^ Jan, 24, 1880. \ 

Dear Sir :^-lxi your letter of recent date you say that in the 
New England States teachers are examined and approbated by 
the school, officers of the townships in which they teach, that 
the standard of teaching is often low and fluctuating, that can- 
didates rejected in one township may be approbated in the 
next, and that, hence many of your schools suffer from the in- 
competency of teachers. After making these statements you 
ask ray opinion of the desirableness of appointing State, Dis-- 
trict or County Boards, or agents for examining and certifica- 
ting teachers, and also ask what influence the plan of examin- 
ing teachers in this State has exerted upon the qualifications 
of our teachers and the condition of our schools ? 

Speaking to the second point first, I have t<^ say that our law 
provides for the election in each county of a County Superin- 
tendent of schools, whose duty it is to examine and license the 
teachers of his county. This system of county supervision 
has, I think, proved to 'be more efficient in securing competent 
teachers than the system that entrusts the examination and 
licensure of teachers to officers having a more limited jurisdic- 
tion, for the reason that these county officers are, of necessity 
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almost, compelled to be more independent and systematic in 
the discharge of their duties, and for the further reason that 
this smaller number are, as a class, better qualified for this 
work. The result has been, and is, more care in the examina- 
tion and greater uniformity in the requirements for certificates. 
But because County Superintendents are elected at the same 
time and in the same jmanner that other county officers are, it 
frequently happens that the best person offering as a candidate 

« for the office is not elected, and sometimes that the one the 
least competent is chosen. As a consequence what is true of 
your township is sometimes true of our county system — 
namely : that an applicant failing to secure a certificate in one 
county may succeed in securing one in an adjoining county. 
Consequently the schools of some counties are in a much better 
condition than the schools of other counties. 

Under the present law, the pay of County Superintendents is 
left to the various county boards. The members of these 

^ boards are seldom elected with reference to their views upon 
educational matters. As a result, there is no uniformity in the 
compensation of these officers In the various counties, and it 
sometimes happens that superintendents well qualified for the 
office are not allowed sufficient pay to affi^rd them a living, per- 
haps because the political views of the superintendent elect are 
not in accordance with those held by a majority of the board, 
or because the board thus hope to obtain a cheap reputation for 
economy. But notwithstanding this unwise feature, as it 
seems to me, of the present law, the fact still remains that in 
many counties competent persons have^ for years been chosen 
and authorized to devote their whole time to the supervision 
of the schools, and that, without exception, the schools in these 
counties have been greatly benefited and improved. This is 
the testimony of all who have taken pains to know the facts. 
The county sending the best work from ungraded schopls to 
the Centennial in 1876, was a county that had, for twelve con- 
secutive years been under the supervision of one of the most 
efficient County Superintendents in this State. The result was 
not at all surprising to those who knew of the kind and 
amount of labor that had been bestowed upon the schools of 
tbat county. My conclusion, therefore, is that a system of 
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supervision that gives to one persoii the charge of a sufficient " 
number of schools to keep him actively and judiciously em-, 
ployed in laboring for their, improvement, is the "'one thing 
needful," especially for our country district schools. 

I have no hesitation in saying, in answer to your first ques- 
tion, that I know of no other agency that can so readily make 
efficient our systems of public schools as a well-devised plan of 
supervision that shall secure for all the schools a direct and in- 
telligent oversight, with authority to . determine, i)y examina- 
tion and school visitation, who shall and who shall not teach. 
The superintendence of the schools by local school officers, 
whose principal business lies in another direction, will not 
answer the purpose. Competent and responsible persons must 
be secured and paid to give to the schools their time and best 
thoughts and energies. Very truly ^ours, 

JAMES P. SLADE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

In the extensive correspondence of this officer with the 
friends of education in all the towns of the State, our attention 
is often called to the various evils and failures arising from the 
employment of incompetent teachers. As a long and varied 
experience in previous relations, and a continuous engagement 
as Clerk of the Board of Education for over a dozen years, 
have made Rev. J. G. Baird most intimately acquainted with 
the needs of our schools, the deficiences still remaining, and 
the best methods of removing them, I requested an expression 
of his views, knowing that his- conclusions, though like my 
own formed long since, had been confirmed by increasing ob- 
servation. 

Hartford^ January 26, 1880. 

Dear Sir : — Having had occasion several years since to put 
in writing my opinions upon the subject referred to in your 
inquiries, I will now, with your consent, repeat what I then 
wrote. 

" The manner in which many certificates of teachers are 
given, tends to render them a mere form. A teacher must 
have a certificate, or the public funds are not obtainable for 
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paying the salary. Those who are to conduct the examina- 
tion and sign the certificate are, in multitudes of casfes, the 
townsmen, neighbors, friends, and often the relatives of the 
Candidate. In such circumstances it is not accordant with ave- 
rage human nature to declare a candidate incompetent, or to 
refuse the needed signature. In hundreds of instances the cer- 
tificate is given, not because the would-be teacher is believed to 
be well qualified, but- because the examiner cannot well do 
otherwise. To refuse the certificate might lead to broken 
friendship, rancor," bitterness and strife. It might be the be- 
ginning or the aggravation of neighborhood feuds, to be per- 
petuated through successive generations. That must be a very . 
bold, independent individual, who would incur the risk of 
such evils for such a cause. For what, apparently, is the ques- 
tion to be decided ? Merely whether a particular person shall 
spend three or four months in charge of a score or two of chil- 
dren. True, the person in question may not be the best that 
might readily have been secured. But if this candidate is re- 
jected, the next will probably do no better. And then, it is 
for one term only, and on the whole, it is better to let her pass 
than to provoke angry contentions, or to disappoint cherished 
expectations. If it were *for one term only,' or for a few 
schools here and there, the evil would be comparatively small. 
But when the same thing is done term after term, and year 
after year, and that not in a few and exceptional cases, but for 
large numbers of districts, the evil becomes general and perma- 
nent. True, there is the possible remedy of annulling an in- 
competent teacher's certificate. But this is of little practical 
value, for the same reasons which lead to the giving of the cer- 
tificate to a teacher of doubtful or less than doubtful qualifica- 
tions, will prevent the annulling of a certificate once given. It 
will be thought better to endure the admitted evil, and submit 
to the temporary loss, than to risk the alternative evil of angry 
words, alienated friends, and disappointed hopes. Who shall 
say that this view of the case is not correct ? The evil is in- 
herent in the system. No person, or class of persons, is re- 
sponsible for it. Practically, a teacher's certificate is seldom 
revoked. 

There is the possibility, also, of evil in the opposite direc- 
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tion. When a certificate is refased, however justly, the acca- 
satioa of unfairness and prejudice, may be alleged against 
the upright, independent examiner. The giving of the certifi- 
cate comes to be regarded as a matter of course. But there is 
a possibility of actual prejudice and unfairness, and a certificate 
may be withheld merely to gratify personal vindictiveness or 
party opposition. 

Sueh, then, is the evil ; now what is ihe remedy ? The na- 
ture of the evil suggests the removal of the examination be- 
yond the possibility of personal feeling, whether friendly or 
unfriendly, that strict impartiality may be secured. Each 
candidate should be accepted or rejected solely upon his 
own merits. The greater part of the examination should be 
in writing. There should be, in a certain sense, competitive 
examinations. The certificates should be classified as of the 
first, second or third class, and should state in what branches 
the holder is competent to instruct, and whether in the higher, 
intermediate, or lower grade of schools. Their validity should 
not vanish when the holder crosses an imaginary line, sepa- 
rating one town from another. The Examiners should, of 
course, cease to be town officers, nor should they be elective 
officers, directly responsible to any constituency. The ter- 
ritory over which a Board of . Examiners should have juris- 
diction, should consist of several adjacent towns or of a whole 
county. They should derive their appointment from some 
competent authority, and their compensation should be fixed 
by law. They should hold annual, semi annual, or quarterly 
sessions, at convenient points in diflferent parts of their districts, 
giving due notice of times and places of meeting. A certifi- 
cate given by them should be valid for the time for which it 
was given, but should be revocable by the same authority that 
granted it, for sufficient and specified cause, and after a full 
hearing of the case." 

Since the above was originally written, a few of its sug- 
gestions have been embodied in our school law, and others 
have been adopted in the practice of many local Examining 
Boards. But the system remains unchanged, and its evils and 
defects cannot be fully remedied. A new method of examina- 
tion is still needed, in order that our public schools may be 
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served by the best and most competent teachers that can be 
obtained. All classes of the people have a common interest in 
securing this result. 

I. The pupils in the Schools, — The majority of them have but 
very few years for completing their school education. It is 
therefore important that their time in school should be spent td 
the best advantage; in other words, that they be in charge of 
the best obtainable teachers. " Get the best," is a good motto. 
But the present method does not secure the best, unless by a 
kind of lucky accident. 

II. The parents and guardians of the children. — Their interest 
in this matter is identical with that of their children. 

III. The tax-payers^ who support the schools, — More than five- 
sixths of the money for maintaining the schools is raised by 
taxation. Those who pay it have the right to ask that teach- 
ers be selected solely with reference to their qualifications, and 
not through favoritism or nepotism. More than one million 
dollars a year is paid as wages of our public school Jeachers. 
Let the best obtainable teachers be selected to receive this, and 
let the best method of selecting them be established by law. 

IV. The teachei^s, — Teaching is becoming more and more a 
profession. Increasing numbers prepare themselves for it as 
their life-work. Such persons should not be placed nor kept on 
the same level as those who mei^^ly teach a term or two to fill up 
a little time, or to earn a little ready money. Nor should those 
who succeed in their work remain undistinguished from the in- 
competents and incapables. The novice who has yet to win 
his first triumph, should not stand in the same rank as the 
tried apd tested veteran. 

In a word, teachers who make it their business to teach, and 
to know and keep up with all that pertains to their vocation, 
should have an established and admitted position in the com- 
munity. 

Yours very truly, 

JNO. G. BAIED. 

The following is ^'the bill" which I recommend for adop- 
tion. Its provisions are permissive but not obligatory upon 
any town or any teacher. I can see no reasonable objection to 
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granting the privilege asked for by the representative teachers 
and school officers of the State. 

If this measure should work as happily in Connecticut as it • 
has done in other States, and there should be a demand to make 
its provisions obligatory, I should advise that cities like New 
Haven and Hartford be excepted from its operations. In New 
Haven, for example, the majority of the teachers are graduates 
of the High School, and many of them also have attended the 
Training School, where they are practically drilled in normal 
methods. A large, proportion of the teachers of Hartford, in 
like manner, are graduates of the • admirable High School of 
Hartford, and that diploma is an ample testimonial as to lite- 
rary qualifications. Hartford is willing to pay for the best 
teachers, and carefully inquires as to their capacity before em- 
ploying them. 

County Examiners. 

Sec. 1. There shall be a Board of Examiners for each 
County, which shall consist of three competent persons to be 
♦ appointed by the State Board of Education; such persons 
shall be residents in the County for which they are appointed ; 
their term of office shall be three years ; but the State Board 
of Education may revoke the appointment of an Examiner 
upon satisfactory proof that he is incompetent, negligent, or 
guilty of immoral conduct ; when a vacancy occurs in the 
board, whether from expiration of the term of office, or other 
cause, the State Board of Education shall fill the same by 
appointment for the full or unexpired term, as the case 
demands ; no person shall be appointed to the position or 
exercise the office of State or Countv Examiner of teachers 
who is the agent of or is pecuniarily interested in any book- 
publishing or book-selling firm, company or business. 

Sec. 2. The Board shall organize by choosing from its mem- 
bers a president and a secretary ; the secretary shall keep a rec- 
ord of the proceedings, showing the number and date of each 
certificate issued, and to whom, for what term, and for what 
branches of study, and such other statistics relating to the ex- 
amination and proceedings as the State Board of Education 
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may require, and shall report such statistics to the Secretary 
thereof annually, on or before the first day of November ; and 
such Boards may make all needful rules and regulations for the 
proper discharge of their duties. 

Sec. 3. Each Board shall fix upon the number, place, time 
and other details of meetings for the examination of applicants 
for certificates, subject to the direction of the State Board of 
Education, due notice of which shall be published in two news- 
papers of general circulation in the County, or by sending a 
written or printed notice to the Secretary of the Board of 
School Visitors of each town in the County in which the 
session is to be held ; the meetings shall be held at such place 
or places in the County as will, in the opinion of the Board, 
best accommodate the greatest n umber of applicants ; a majority 
of the Board may examine applicants and grant certificates ; 
and as a condition of examination each applicant shall pay to 
the Board a fee of fifty cents. 

Sec. 4. The secretary of the Board shall pay to the ti^easurer 
of the State Board of Education, quarterly, all fees received, 
and file with the same a written statement of the amount, and 
of the number of applicants, male and female, examined 
during the quarter, and the necessary traveling expenses of the 
examiners. Each member of the State and County Boards of 
Examiners shall be entitled to receive not more than three 
dollars for each day he is necessarily engaged in official ser- 
vice and his necessary traveling expenses ; but said payments 
for services and expenses shall not exceed the amount of fees 
received by each Board ; and the balance of sucl^ money, if any, 
shall be set apart for the support of Teachers' Institutes, under 
the direction of the State Board of Education. 

Sec. 5. The Board may grant certificates for six months, 
or for one, two, three or four years from the day of examina- 
tion, which shall be valid in any town or district of the State ; 
if, at any time, the recipient of 'a certificate be found immoral, 
incompetent, or negligent, the examiners, or any two of them, 
may revoke the certificate ; but such revocation shall not prevent 
a teacher from receiving pay for services previously rendered. 
All certificates issued by each County Board shall be counter- 
signed by the Secretary of the State Board of Education, and 
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such certificates stall supersede the necessity of any and all 
other examinations of the persons holding them, by any Board 
of School Visitors, and shall be. valid in any school district in 
the State, unless revoked for good cause. 

Sec. 6. No person shall be employed as a teacher in any 
public school who has not obtained from a Board of Exam- 
iners, or School Visitors, having competent jurisdiction, a cer- 
tificate of good moral character, and that he or she is qualified 
to teach orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and English grammar thoroughly, and the rudiments of his- 
tory, and possesses an adequate knowledge of the theory and 
practice of teaching, and if a person is examined in and found 
qualified to teach other branches besides those required in 
all cases, such branches shall be named in the certificate; 
but persons who desire or are expected to teach only special 
studies, such as music, drawing, penmanship, German, and 
French, or any one of them, may be examined in regard to 
such study or studies only, and having obtained a certificate 
of qualification therein, and of good moral character, may be 
employed to teach such study or studies. 

Sec. 7. The secretary of each Board shall prepare, and for- 
ward to the secretary of the State Board of Education, on 
or before the first day of November in each year, a statement 
of the number of examinations held by the board, the number 
of applicants examined, the total number of certificates granted, 
the names of those approbated, and the number for each term 
mentioned in section 5, the amount of fees received, the amount 
received by the members of the Board for their services, and 
such other statistics and information in relation to the duties 
of the board as the State Board of Education may require. 

Sec. 8. A diploma certifying the completion of the full 
course of study prescribed in the Conn. Normal School may 
be accepted on the part of those hereafter graduating from that 
institution, as the legal equivalent of a three years certificate 
from the Covmty Board of Examiners. 

Sec. 9. The School Visitors in any town may dismiss any 
teacher who shall be found on trial to be incompetent to teach 
or manage a school, or fail to conform to the requirements of 
the Board, and annul the contract of such teacher. They may 
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refuse to examine any candidates for teaching, and refer them 
to the State and Coiintv Boards of Examiners. 

State Board of Examiners. 

Sec. 10. There shall be a State Board of Examiners, which 
shall consist of three competent persons, residents of the State, 
to be appointed by the State Board of Education ; the term of 
office of such examiners shall be three years ; and when a 
vacancy occurs in the board, whether from expiration of the 
term of office, or other cause, the State Board of Education 
shall fill the same by appointment for the full or unexpired 
term, as the case demands. , 

Sec. 11. The board thus constituted, after organizing by 
choosing from its members a President and a Secretary, may 
issue certificates of high qualification, for five years, for 
seven years, and for life, to such teachers as are found, upon 
examination in algebra, geometry, trigonometry, natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, geology, botany and physiology, in addition 
to the branches named in Section 6th, to possess the requisite 
scholarship, and ,who exhibit satisfactory evidence of good 
moral character, and of eminent professional ability ; and the 
secretary of the board shall keep a record of the proceedings, 
showing the number and date of each certificate, to whom 
granted, and for what branches of study, and shall report such 
statistics to the Secretary of the State Board of Education, on 
or before the first day of November in each year. 

Sec. 12. All certificates issued by such board shall be 
countersigned by the Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
and such certificates shall supersede the necessity of any and all 
other examinations of the persons holding them, by any Board 
of School Visitors, and shall be valid in any school district in 
the State, unless revoked by the State Board of Examiners for 
good cause. 

Sec. 13. Each applicant for a certificate from the State 
Board of Examiners shall pay to said Board a fee of three 
dollars. 

The above bill is printed here, so that if it shall be referred 
to the next Legislature there may be ample time to consider 
its provisioils and learn the popular will. 
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CONNECTICUT COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

I 

On the 28th and 29th of November, nearly forty of the 
prominent teachers and school officers of Connecticut met in 
Hartford for the purpose of advancing the educational interests 
of the State. After a full and earnest discussion of plans for 
this purpose, a permanent organization was foi^med under the 
above name. The following Constitution, which, after careful 
consideration of each article, was unanimously adopted, indi- 
cates the objects of the Association : 

« Constitution. 

Article 1. This organization shall be called the Connecticut 
Council of Education. 

Article 2. The objects of this council shall be, first, to awaken 
in the public mind a^ greater degree of interest in education ; 
second, to arouse in teachers generally a greater , zeal for their 
work and an earnest desire for constant improvement in it ; 
third, to elevate the character of the schools and in all suitable 
ways to increase their efficiency ; fourth, to endeavor to estab- 
lish the profession of teaching on a better basis. 

Article 3. The council shall consist of such gentlemen as are 
present at this first meeting, and whose names may be sub- 
scribed to this constitution, and of such oth^r gentlemen as 
may hereafter be chosen by the council, and who, within four 
weels after their election, signify their acceptance of member- 
ship; but the membership shall at no time exceed one hundred. 
Any member who shall absent himself from two consecutive 
regular meetings of the council, without giving written notice 
to the secretary, shall cease to be a member of the council. 

Article 4. The officers of the council shall be a president, 
a vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer. Said officers 
shall be elected annually by ballot. 

Article 5. The officers named in Article 4, together with 
three members to be chosen annually by the council, shall con- ' 
stitute the executive committee. 

Article 6. Assessments may be made by the executive com- 
mittee to defray the expenses of the council, but shall not 
exceed one dollar a year upon each member. 
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Article 7. Eegular meetings of the council shall beheld semi- 
annually, at such time and place as the executive committee 
shall direct. Special meetings may be, called by the executive 
committee at their discretion, and shall be called by the presi- 
dent and sebretary on the written application of ten members. 
At all regular and special meetings of the council twenty per 
cent of the membership of this council shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Article 8. The council at any regular meeting can, by a 
majority vote, enact such by-laws as maybe needed to carry 
into effect the provisions of this constitution. 

Article 9. This constitution may be amended, at any regular 
meeting of the council, by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present, provided that notice of the proposed amendments 
shall have been given in writing at a previous regular meeting. 

By-Laws. 

1. Nominations for candidates for membership shall be made 
to the executive committee, and no name shall be presented for 
the action of the council.till approved by said committee, and 
no person shall be approved unless he be actively engaged in 
educational work. 

2. At each meeting of the council the names of all members 
present shall be registered in a book kept for that purpose. 

3. The executive committee shall select topics for discussion 
at meetings of the council and state them in the notices to be 
mailed to each member at least ten days before the time of 
each meeting ; but nothing in this by-law shall be construed to 
prevent any member from presenting any proper subject for 
discussion at any meeting. 

During the session there was an able and interesting discus- 
sion on "Means of Arousing Public Interest in Schools," in 
which the following gentlemen took part: Messrs. Drake and 
Hall of Hartford, Burton and Lewis of New Haven, Somes 
and Harrington of Bridgeport, Bishop of Norwich, Eussell of 
Waterbury, Burnett of Putnam, Shores of Suffield, Sawyer of 
New Britain, Potter of Essex, Holbrook of Clinton, Loomis of 

Middletown, Hitchcock of Thompsonville, Stevens of Stam- 

1 
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ford and others. The valuable suggestions made were a good 
omen for the future usefulness of the Association. 

The most prominent topic of discussion was the certification 
of teachers, in which nearly all the members took part. The 
views of the members seemed to be unanimous in favor of 
organizing by law State and County Boards of Examiners, who 
being appointed by the State Board of Education, should be 
like that Board non-partisan in their action. The council ap- 
pointed a committee of five, consisting of Charles Northend 
of New Britain, Professor P. A. Bussell of Waterbury, A. P. 
Somes of Bridgeport, J. A. Shores of Suffield, and Geo. E. 
Elliot of Clinton, " to draft a bill for the certification of teachers 
and urge its passage through the next legislature." The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected officers of the council : President, 
Gt. R. Burton, New Haven ; Vice-President, F. E. Burnett, 
Putnam; Secretary, J. M. E. Drake, Hartford; Treasurer, A. 
P. Somes, Bridgeport; Executive Committee, the presiding 
officers and M. S. Crosby of Waterbury, Dwight Holbrook 
of Clinton, and Giles Potter of Essex. Some fifty prominent 
teachers and school officers were elected as additional menSbers 
of the Council. 

While I most cordially welcome the formation of this Coun- 
cil, and believe it will be productive of much good, it is but 
simple justice to say that this movement is spontaneous, and 
the credit of it belongs entirely to the teachers and school 
visitors themselves. I am, moreover, glad to recognize their 
action as evidence that the fit time to advocate systematic 
measures to advance the professional standard of teachers, for 
which I have impatiently waited, has at length come. 

These efforts of the teachers for personal improvement, for 
cultivating a professional spirit among themselves and advanc- 
ing the cause of popular education, are worthy of all praise, 
and should command the approval and cooperation of all 
friends of education. 
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DR. H. M. KNIGHT. 

T have frequently explained and commended to our teachers 
Dr. Knight's ingenious methods of awakening the dormant 
faculties of imbeciles, because they suggested plans and pro- 
cesses fitted for the primary school. He showed great didactic 
skilly as well as patience, and successfully applied the most 
improved methods of teaching, including many of the Kinder- 
garten ideas and plays. He deservedly won a high reputation 
in this most difficult department of instruction. No intelligent 
teacher of a primary school could fail to get valuable lessons 
from inspecting this institution under his skillful management. 
The most skillful teachers are needed in the primary school, 
but in an institution for imbeciles they are indispensable. 

A brief extract from a letter which Dr. Knight wrote me 
several years ago, is worthy special attention. ** Idiocy is 
usually the result of accident, grief, fright of the mother, or of 
hereditary taint. One of the saddest results of our high civil- 
ization is the departure from those simple, natural laws which 
should govern us, and the heavy penalty paid is the imperfect 
fatherhood and motherhood of this generation. Hereditary 
taint, transmitted influence, is, afber all, in my judgment, the 
great cause of idiocy. Many suppose consanguinity (which con- 
fessedly exercises a sad influence upon offspring) to be the 
greatest cause, but statistics prove the contrary. The fact that 
neurotic diseases are on the increase can only be accounted for 
by our habits of living, and the conditions and occupations of 
the people. The whirl of business, the excitement of gain, th« 
strain of scholarship, late hours, alcohol and dissipation under- 
mine the constitution, whilst the fashionable follies of high 
life have an enervating influence upon the human system, last- 
ing as life itself, and equal in sad consequences to that resulting 
from squalor and a struggle for bread. Society needs to slow 
its pace and to pay far more attention to the art of living well. 
Elementary physiology and psychology with hygiene should 
be taught at home and in school, and youth instructed that 
the nobility of the body implanted by God, * being made a 
little lower than the angels,' should be preserved." 
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Dr. Knight was a model teacher in his tact, patience, kind- 
ness, courtesy and enthusiasm as well as in his ingenious 
methods of instruction. Hence I have often advised teachers 
to visit Lakeville and see this model teacher at work. As this 
privilege can no longer be enjoyed, I present, from the pen of 
Eev. C. L. Kitchel, the following sketch of the man and of the 
principles which governed him in his work. 



In the death of Dr. H. M. Knight, Superintendent of the 
school for Imbeciles at Lakeville, in Salisbury, the cause of 
education has lost prematurely a most able and devoted adher- 
ent. 

Endowed by nature with a splendid physique, which in itself 
was the promise of great length of days, he possessed also that 
nervous, impetuous, ardent temperament which lavishes itself 
on the moment and consumes itself before its time. 

Six years ago, deeply interested in the cause of temperance, 
and revealing even here the instincts of the educator, he deliv- 
ered in many places a lecture illustrated with colored plates, 
on the effects of alcohol on the human stomach. Greatly ex- 
hausted and suffering from violent pains in the head, he still 
insisted on keeping an engagement at New Britain, though un- 
able while he spoke to see his audience at all^ so severe was 
his agony. There followed an attack of cerebro-spinal inflam- 
mation, from which he never fully recovered. About the 
beginning of the current year, finding that while he remained 
at home he could not resist the demands made upon him, not 
only by the home institution but from a multitude of causes in 
which he was deeply interested, while meantime his strength 
seemed slowly ebbing away, and winter added its neuralgic 
pains to his other infirmities, he left home to spend a few 
months at Onoro, on the upper St. Johns in Florida. Overtaken 
with a chill between Savannah and Fernandina, the trouble of 
his system became so aggravated that after four days of illness 
he died at the last named place, January 22d, 1880. 

Now that Dr. Knight has been taken away, his loss is felt in 
a multitude of directions. In the church, in the community, 
among a wide circle of tenderly attached friends, in every 
enterprise of benevolence or reform, or spiritual endeavor, he 
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was constantly and enthusiastically busied. But the great work 
of his life was the founding and cherishing to its present 
quality and dimensions of the School for Imbeciles. Twenty- 
one years ago, while in the successful practice of medicine, for 
which he was eminently fitted by a most gracious and winning 
personal address, a quick intuitiveness and ready sympathy, 
his attention was directed to the unfortunate condition of the 
weak-minded. At once he became deeply interested. Begin- 
ning with, few pupils, he gathered together more and more, gain- 
ing for the work by his own personal efforts and the real might 
of his cause the favor of all the people and the assistance of 
the Stata At the time of his death about eighty of this unfor- 
tunate class of all ages were gathered into an orderly, comfort- 
able and happy community, where so far as their feeble intellect 
enabled them to understand what they have lost, they mourn for 
him as for a father and benefactor. 

It is in the education of such a class that all the qualities of 
an educator are demanded in the highest degree. No teacher 
of the brightest children will ever really succeed without 
first loving them. Nor is it difficult to love the sweet faces 
of the well favored, shining as they do with intelligence and 
comeliness, and decked about with all the graces and com- 
forts of loving care. But to love the dull, distorted, almost 
beastly visage of the idiot, squalid in person too often, and 
devoid of the sweet charms of reasonableness, is a different 
thing. But for just such fellow creatures Dr. Knight, impelled 
solely by the heroic, generous, sacrificial trait of his nature, 
gave up an assured success in his profession, to see if he could 
build up for them a home and a school. We must recognize 
this feature of Br. Knight's character right at the outset, if we 
would appreciate him as an educator. He loved much. He 
lavished upon his school from the outset a tenderness and force 
of character, which, evident in other directions, every one who 
ever came in reach of his personal influence will admit, would 
have assured him a prominent place in political or professional 
life. 

Moreover, the educator of this class must possess the educa- 
tive tact in an especial degree. Any body can feed a quick and 
glowing flame, but to take a little spark just glimmering to 
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extinction, and love and cherish it, requires cunning skill. Dr. 
Knight had the acumen to perceive that in dealing with such 
minds — or faint shadows of minds — the most subtile and correct 
methods alone would avail anything. He adopted enthusias- 
tically those natural physiological methods which we who are try- 
ing to teach in other departments are only gradually beginning 
to accept He delighted to rememeber how Pestolozzi derived 
from the great Imbecile institutions of Paris the hints which, 
wrought out in his fertile genius, are slowly revolutionizing all 
our processes of instruction. The body first must be attuned 
by correct diet, and the spirit be soothed by gracious influ- 
ences, before any headway could be made with the flickering 
intelligence, and then through the portals of the sense alone 
could the spirit be approached. He adopted into all his school 
work the maxim of the apostle, first is that which is natural, 
and afterward that which is spiritual, and he found, as we all 
will find, that in education, as in the contemplation of God's 
creative work, 

" Nature never did betray, 
The teart that loyed her." 

Cunningly, tenderly, in the care of his pupils, the Doctor could 
feel about all the dull gateways of their minds until at last in 
every case some way of approach, however slight, could be 
found, and then with intelligent individuality he would enlarge 
and develop it And this is the fineness and the skill with which 
all who teach — only generally with how much ampler oppor- 
tunity — must handle those whom they would really educate. 

One other quality of the Educator existed notably in Doctor 
Knight's moral endowment ; that is, patience. Or rather let us 
call it sustained enthusiasm. No one can teach without it But 
ordinary pupils respond so quickly to our suggestions and 
develop so rapidly that we are cheered and stimulated by the 
evidence of what we are from day to day accomplishing. 
But with the imbecile, almost infinite pains, expended for 
months and years, often produce but the slightest effect A 
faint gleam of intelligence, where before all was blank, a per- 
ception of difference in form or color where before all was dull 
monotony, a few half articulate sentences joyfully achieved 
by one who at first could only moan and gibber — these are the 
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great triumphs of him who would educate imbeciles. With 
these Dr. Knight was more than content — ^he was radiant. 
Over such results he was as gratified as any conqueror could 
be in some hard won battle. With such rewards he encour- 
aged his heart to press on in the long, wearisome task upon 
which he had entered. 

Last, but not least of all, he was content without those splen- 
did final results which are the pride and, joy of most instruct- 
ors. As Mr. Adams has so admirably put it, the teacher finds 
in the character and the influence of his best pupils when 
they are fairly at work in life such creative satisfaction as 
the one who plants the acorn does in the grand oak which 
without his cultivation might never even have germinated. 
But Dr. Knight could rarely hope that any who ever came 
under his care would ever pass out into life to become even 
tolerable and self-supporting citizens. That they might, in the 
retirement of their school home, be tenderly cared for and 
made comfortable on that physical side of their existence, 
which was so nearly all that many of them possessed ; that 
they might themselvea enjoy the delight which comes so 
vividly even to these poor darkened spirits, in any increase 
of perception and of capacity ; that ihej might in an orderly 
and peaceful and affectionate community under his fatheriy 
care, make up, so far as possible, for the activities and the 
delights of external life to which they never could be equal; 
and that finally, in their dull spirits might be quickened some 
faint, trustful conception of the great All-Father who so mys- 
teriously had darkened their minds and blighted their earthly 
destinies — this was all he could even in his most sanguine 
moments expect I am slow to believe that any man can vol- 
untarily seek, and grandly and untiringly pursue and success- 
fully accomplish such work without having a loftier than any 
earthly motive. I do know that Dr. Knight did his work 
as he did because he ever heard in his ears those great words 
of the master : " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these little ones, ye have done it unto me ;" and verily he has 
his reward. 

He had it in a measure before he died. The work greatly 
prospered in his hands. It was my privilege to be with him at 
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the last Christmas festival when the whole school of poor un- 
fortunate beings sat in comfort and order and great pleasure, 
and listened first to the performance by some of their own 
number of a well-executed little drama, and then from a large 
Christmas tree received every one, down to the poorest and 
meanest of them, some gift with candy and oranges. In it all, 
he sat the master, the father, the king. His whole history and 
his whole nature beamed out upon one in that scene. The 
decision, the gentleness, the quick intelligence and the deep 
satisfaction in the work were all made manifest. He pointed 
out what peculiar diet would alone suit this pupil ; another he 
called to his side and with arm about him, showed the strange 
distortion which disease had wrought. He indicated the vari- 
ous devices by which appeals were made to the most sluggish. 
He rejoiced as though it were sweet music in the half intelligi- 
ble recitation of beautiful hymns by those whom he had 
received a few months before as mutes. And when at last the 
tree was lighted and the gifts w^re being distributed, though 
he was in the intense pain of the disease which was so soon to 
slay him, as he walked to and fro among the children with 
cheery voice and tender smile, rejoicing in so much joy which 
he might well feel he had created, it seemed to me that surely 
never did any teacher have more cause for real satisfaction in 
the work of a life. 

He died at the age of fifty-two, in the early maturity of his 
experience and of his spirit, but his work we fondly trust will 
not perish with him. 

During the last year of his life he was called to establish 
at Fairbault, in Minnesota, an institution under State auspices 
similar to that which he had built up at Lakeville. There 
his youngest son, Dr. George Knight, is Superintendent 
The home institution, under the care of the elder son. Doctor 
Eobert Knight, and the old corps of teachers, it is hoped will 
long continue the traditions and the spirit of its gifted fpunder. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 



The late financial depression furnished an occasion for a 
general attack upon High Schools "along the whole lina" 
Stern necessity demanded the closest scrutiny of all public ex- 
penses, the lopping off of all superfluities, a,nd the practice of 
rigid economy. Hence the question of Free Schools and High 
Schools has been discussed of late by the Press more fre- 
qjiently and earnestly than ever before. Public Schools con- 
cern everybody, for as scholar, teacher, school-oflScer, parent, 
friend, or tax-payer, every one has some connection with them 
and feels prepared to pass judgment upon them. It is for- 
tunate that they must bear the keen sunlight of publicity. In 
our country, where public sentiment is the ruling power 
that creates law and repeals it, no institutions can stand which 
cannot bear the closest scrutiny, while those which do stand 
the test of time and command the confidence of the people 
are sure to endure. Within narrow limits, passion or faction 
or party may rule the hour. But with intelligent people the 
sober second thought brings reaction, and the right prevails. 
The sharpest criticism, unjust though it maybe, is more whole- 
some than indiscriminate praise. The blows which our schools 
get, like the hammer of the car-wheel inspector, serve by the 
ring of the metal to prove their strength and not to destroy 
them. These discussions, though often hostile, have awakened 
new interest and led to a better understanding of the aim^ and 
results of High Schools. The recent opposition to them seems 
to be prompted by no political or sectarian aim. Thus, while 
Governor Hubbard ably defended High Schools, Governor 
Eobinson, of New York, and Governor Garcelon, of Maine, 
strenuously opposed them. The earnest blows of ex-Governor 
Eobinson for a time threatened disaster to the system in New 
York, and the High School in one of her cities was abolished, 
but only to be reestablished the following year on a more lib- 
aral basis ; while the opposition in Maine succeeded in securing 
a suspension of the High School law for one year, but under 
such circumstances as to neutralize the influence of their action 
as an example. 

The leading objections urged against Secondary Education 
are the following : 
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1. The High School is an excrescence on our school system, 
which has thus been extended beyond the original design of its 
founders, hence it should be cut off. 

2. It is unjust to support the High School by a general tax, 
because it is patronized by few, and the majority receive no 
benefit from it 

8. The State has the right to educate its children only so 
far as will enable them to understand and perform their 
duties as citizens. * 

4, The High School tends to create a distaste for labor, and 
to make the children of the masses discontented with their lot 

6. The support of the High School is communistic in its 
principle and tendency. 

6. The High School tends to disparage the common school 
studies and promotes superficiality in these fundamental 
branches. 

7. It tends to pauperize the people by a sort of alms-taking 
that impairs their manliness and self-respect 

8. High Schools prepare few graduates for College. 

Having aided in organizing many High Schools in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, I have carefully watched their prog- 
ress and results. On this subject the lessons of experience 
outweigh the speculations of theorists. Free high schools 
have been maintained in Massachusetts for a longer time and 
on a broader scale than in any other State or country of the 
world. The devotion of that State to high schools is not a 
sudden or transient outburst of enthusiasm due to any educa- 
tional reformer. It is the growth of more than two centuries. 
The basis of the present High School law was laid in 1647, 
when the General Court made education universal and free, 
and required that every town containing one hundred families, 
should set up a Grammar School^ which was substantially, the 
modern High School, the master whereof " should be able to 
instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the University." 
In 1789 this law was made binding only upon towns having 
two hundred families. In 1826 all towns containing five hun- 
dred families were required to maintain a High School of the 
second grade, and every town containing 4,000 inhabitants was 
required to maintain a school of the first grade, in which the 
Latin and Greek languages should be taught 
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I To further meet the assertion that " the High School has 

been ingrafted upon the system, contrary to the original de- 
sign," I condense the following from an address of Hon. P. 
Emory Aldrich, of Worcester, Massachusetts : 

"It has been the settled and prevalent policy of these States, 
as well as of the General Government, to grant State and Gov- 
ernmental support to schools of every grade, from the primary 
up to and including the university, and this was the 
accepted theory and practice of the Colonies before the 
States were organized as they now exist Sagacious and far- 
reaching views as to the necessity and extent of popular edu- 
cation were deliberately expressed by the men by whose wis- 
dom and foresight States were formed and a nation created. 
The founders of our Eepublic clearly perceived that knowl- 
edge, and not merely the rudiTYients of it, generally disseminated 
among the people, is essential to that form of government 
which, depends for its existence on the will of the governed. 
Nor were these views first expressed by the founders of our 
Republic. They were among the rich inheritances of civil 
wisdom derived from the Colonial period of our history, as 
shown by the celebrated ordinance of 1647, passed by the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts Colony. These are not the views 
of an accidental majority, of a sect or party, but the long- 
cherished principles of a whole people, who placed the duty 
of promoting education on the same footing as that of pro- 
moting trade, commerce and manufactures. It is .too late to 
deny that superior education is necessary to the State, and it 
is precisely on this ground of State necessity that the public 
support of schools should be made, and ifot on the ground 
that they are mere benefactions. This policy should not now 
be abandoned, but, on the contrary, should be continued and 
extended to meet the growing necessities of the greatly en- 
larged and ever-expanding field of human knowledge and 
acquisition." 

Judge Aldrich substantiates these views by the following 
quotations from the fathers of the Republic : 

Laws for the liberal education of youth, especially of the 
lower class, are so extremely wise and useful, that to a humane 
and generous mind no expense for this purpose would be 
thought extravagant — John Adams. 
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Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, and a people who 
mean to be their own governors must arm themselves with 
the power which knowledge gives. Every class is interested 
in establishments which give to the human mind its highest 
improvement Learned institutions ovjght to be favorite objects 
with every free people. They thrOw that light over the public 
mind which is the best security against crafty and dangerous 
encroachments on the public liberty. — James Madison. 

John Adams, the second President of the United States, 
after graduating at Harvard College, taught for two years the 
Grammar School of Worcester, and his cousin, Samuel Adams, 
in his message to the Legislature deprecating the increase of 
Academies supported by tuition, advocated the ancient and 
beneficial Grammar schools, in which he says "the poor and 
the rich may derive equal benefit, while none except the 
wealthy can avail themselves of the Academies." As Governor 
Adams feared, the High School law in many towns remained 
a dead letter. In 1838 only fourteen high schools were main- 
tained in that State. When I entered the service of Massachu- 
setts in 1857, the number had risen to eighty. At the present 
time Massachusetts sustains 216 High Schools with nearly 600 
(695) teachers, and nearly 20,000 pupils. Ninety per cent, 
of her population is in cities and towns supporting High Schools. 

In reviewing ten years of hard work, while officially visiting 
every town of that State, my thoughts recur to the High Schools 
then organized with lively interest. The struggle which they 
had to wage for existence is over. They have stood the test 
of time. No town within my knowledge, after fairly trying its 
working, has aboli^ed its High School. Nulla vestigia retror- 
sum is their motto. Experience has vindicated the wisdom of 
their founders. Their results in many towns have disarmed 
opposition and converted doubters and foes to believers and 
friends. Their graduates especially are everywhere their advo- 
cates. In Massachusetts, as well as elsewhere, a few able and 
earnest opponents have recently appeared. But they have 
made little impression upon the popular mind. Opposition 
and discussion will ultimately help our High Schools, a& they 
do any measure which can bear discussion and stand the ordeal 
of experience. 

As the -whole school system naturally culminates in the High 
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School, it furnishes the best and cheapest leverage for uplifting 
all the lower grades. As a center of interest and influence, 
it stimulates in them a healthful ambition for thoroughness 
as the condition of admission and promotion — a better tonic 
than the false hope held out by the stupid flatterer, who 
says in all schools and to all scholars, " if you try and aim 
high, you may each become President or Senator of the United 
States." It is ridiculous and harmful thus to encourage ambi- 
tions impossible of attainment, or awaken aspirations to posi- 
tions for which nature has given no qualifications. To turn 
those fitted to be good mechanics, or farmers, into poor doctors, 
lawyers or ministers, is a wrong bpth to themselves and the 
community. The High School, by its sterner tests and harder 
competitions and rigid examinations tends to dissipate such 
dreams. It works like a sieve through which the little and 
heavy minds drop, or rather on the plan of the survival of the 
fittest, it helps the ablest to go on and up. 
I It is the testimony of the most competent observers that 
tne High School gives increased efficiency to the elementary 
schools by its standard of admission, thus presenting in them a 
strong stimulus to studiousness and fidelity. Francis Adams, 
long the secretary of the National Educational League of 
England, says : " Experience has proved that elementary edu- 
cation flourishes most where the provision for hig];ier education 
is most ample. If the elementary schools of Germany* are the 
best in the world, it is owing in a great measure to the fact that 
the higher schools are accessible to all classes. In England not 
only have the aims of the elementary schools been low and 
narrow, but an impassable gulf has separated the people's 
schools from the higher schools of the country. In the United 
States, the common schools have always produced the best 
results where the means of higher education have been most 
plentiful." It has been often remarked that " educational im- 
provement works from the top downward and not from the 
bottom upward, and that the common school is always feeble 
where High Schools, Academies and Colleges are wanting." 
It is unquestionably due to the influence of Yale College that 
in her early history the public schools of Connecticut were, by 

* The elementary schools of Holland and Switzerland seem to me not to be sur- 
passed by those of G-ermany. Mr. Adams' remarks fully apply to those countries. 
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commoD consent, the best in this country, and so pronounced 
in all the geographies of those days. 

\ The High School benefits the common schools by improving 
the grading of all the district or lower schools of a town, and 
thus increases both the economy and efficieyicy of the system. 
In many towns containing from eight to eighteen districts, ^ 
where all were formerly taught by male teachers in the winter 
and females in the summer, on the establishment of a High 
School, permanent female teachers have been placed in all 
the others, obviating the evils of a semi-annual change of 
teachers, while the most advanced pupils from the whole town 
have been brought together in a central High School especially 
adapted to their wants, and all this with little or no increase of 
cost and sometimes with an actual saving of money. Such, for 
example, has been the case in Bridgeport, Connecticut, where 
during the first year after the establishment of an eflBlcient High 
School with the union of the districts and better system of 
gradation, there was a saving of more than ten thousand dollars 
in the educational expenses of the city. The conviction be- 
came well nigh universal among the people of that city that the 
new system promoted the eflBiciency of all the schools as much 
as it did the economy of their management In the Eeport of 
the State Board of Education for 1877, it is said, " no town in 
Connecticut has witnessed so great and general improvement 
of its schools during the last year as Bridgeport." In the city 
of New Haven, Connecticut, what was formerly the upper grade 
in the Grammar schools, is now transferred to the High School, 
where, to say nothing of the classics and higher mathematics, 
such studies as book-keeping and the practical sciences and 
even the finishing lessons in drawing and writing, are taught 
better and cheaper than they could be in the separate Gram- 
mar schools, and the efficiency and usefulness of all the other 
schools is thus increased. Nearly all the teachers of that city 
are now graduates of this High School. Its cost, therefore, 
is fully justified on the ground of economy and the improve- 
ment of the other grades, and the same is true generally. The 
School Board of another Connecticut town, after two year's trial, 
say: "The advantages of the High School to all the other 
schools is surprising. Never before has such a spirit of study 
prevailed among them. All, even the remotest districts, are 
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represented in the High School where the more advanced pupils 
are brought into one school, graded according to their acquire- 
ments, so that on the principle of the division of labor, the 
effectiveness of one teacher is multiplied many times. Here 
our promising and ambitious scholars, even from the remotest 
sections of the town, are enjoying advantages never offered in 
the several district schools, made up of all ages and over-bur- 
dened with classes and studies." ' 

High Schools are' essential for the training of teachers. The 
Normal Schools can supply but a fraction of the great army of 
teachers in our land. The High School course constitutes the 
best preparation for that of a Normal School. The normal 
graduates who have achieved the highest success are those who 
had previously completed the High School course. All experi- 
ence verifies the motto of Guizot, that ** every teacher should 
know far more than he will be called upon to teach, for the 
more he knows of everything, the better he can teach any- 
thing." As a matter of fact, those who have had the fullest 
previous instruction most highly appreciate the advantages of 
the Normal School, while the greatest hindrance to its most 
conlplete success is the want of proper preparation of candi- 
dates. There is a wide and growing demand for a higher grade 
of teachers than the district schools can supply. 

When High Schools are disparaged on the ground of the 
limited number going directly from them to college, the fact is 
overlooked that a large proportion of college students receive 
theirtfrst start college- ward in their local High School. The great 
advance in the requirements for admission to our colleges has 
increased the demand for sub-collegiate schools like the Hop- 
kins Grammar School of New Haven, the Free Academy of 
Norwich, the Suffield, Andover, Exeter, and Easthampton Sem- 
inaries, which make a specialty of preparing for college. There 
is here a great gain in the stimulus and rivaby of large classes, 
unattainable with the smaller classical classes in local high 
schools. Those who merely " finish off" for the last one or two 
years of preparation in some favorite academy, naturally report 
themselves to the college examiners from the school where they 
graduated rather than from the humbler High School where 
their main preparation was really made. Thus, in college sta- 
tistics the High School fails to get the recognition it deserves. 
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But it does accomplish a most important work in* discovering 
and developing what otherwise would continue latent talent A 
scholar does not really know what is in him, what he can be, 
till he reaches the harder studies and sharper rivalry of the 
High School. Many a bright but modest and discouraged boy 
has here been made conscious of his powers, and the assurance 
that he can do, has become the parent of the purpose that he 
will do. Many gifted minds thus roused to higher life ultimately 
fill positions of great usefulness whose talents would other- 
wise have been buried in obscurity. Those who have risen 
to be the benefactors of the race have come as often from 
humble cottages as from princely palaces. Indeed, history 
proves that from the industrious classes have arisen by far the 
greatest part of the energy, taleot and genius that has enriched 
the world. Says Dr. Leonard Bacon, " It is for the interest of 
the State that no talent which God gives to any child should be 
lost If a poor boy, the child of a dependent widow, or an un- 
fortunate immigrant, has any extraordinary talent which being 
developed would add to the wealth and welfare of the State, 
and if that talent, for want of opportunity to discover itself, is 
lost, like a gem in the unfathomed caves of ocean, the State is 
the loser." 

The wealth of a State consists in its men, in its treasures of 
mind. True men are worth more to it than money. The man 
who rears a large family of well trained children renders a greater 
service to the State than the millionaire who leaves untold wealth 
to unknown heirs. No town, city or State can aiford to alk)lish 
its High School. Liberal and wise expenditures for education 
always prove profitable investments. It has beetfwell said, 
" taxes raised for purposes of education are like vapors which 
rise, only to descend again in fertilizing showers, to bless and 
beautify the land." Though apparently the work of to-day, 
the High School is really laying the foundations of the social 
fabric for coming generations. 

If New England is to maintain her influence, certainly the 
opportunity for a High School education should here be held as 
the heritage of the people, alike their interest and their right, 
the source of private thrift and success, and of public safety and 
prosperity. While the center of population and power is rapidly 
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drifting toward the far West, New England *caD maintain her 
influence only " by better education of the people, better intel- 
ligence, better skill, in the arts of invention and discovery, and 
in the processes and economies of production," and all these 
are dependent on our schools. 

The education which was ample for our fathers is insufficient 
for their sons, who must be better equipped for the sharper con- 
flicts and rivalries of modern life, or failure awaits them. Men 
who were relatively prominent fifty or seventy years ago could 
win no success to-day. The busin*^ and industries of the 
country and of the world involve far more application of sci- 
ence and skill than was demanded then. Our modern civiliz- 
ation requires enlarged opportunities of education for the whole 
people. The rivalry of States and nations hereafter is to be in 
inventions, in technical skill and in the dignity and efficiency of 
labor. The great international expositions of industry during 
the last twenty years, especially the Centennial at Philadelphia, 
and the last Paris Exposition, are bringing the nations of 
the world into sharper rivalry, and yet fraternizing their 
diverse peoples, broadening their views, and inspiring them 
with new ideas of 'modern civilization. The proudest exhibit at 
Philadelphia, and the grandest product of American Education 
was the people themselves. This product was as directly trace- 
able to our schools, as were the fabrics there shown to the mills 
that Inade them. That so many millions of people attended 
our exposition (over 260,000 in a single day), not only without 
violence, but showing proofs of self-command, decorum, and 
education, reflected more honor upon our nation than did all 
the works of art and inventive talent there displayed. Visitors 
from abroad were struck by the self-poise and orderly bear- 
ing of our people, and* by the absence of the gendarmes so 
conspicuous everwhere in the old world. Nowhere in Europe 
would so large a throng be allowed to assemble without the 
presenceof the military which ever masks the necessity of thus 
guarding the State under the semblance of giving eclat to all 
public occasions. The public school was a leading factor in the 
results seen in all our broad displays of inventive genius. But 
for the work which the American High School has done. 
Machinery Hall would have been meagre in size and mean in its 

8 
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exhibit, Oar^coontry has been already enriched bj its High 
Schools. The money expended for Uieir support has piored a 
wise and profitable investment. Their results show that thej 
are demanded by a true and intelligent regard for the material 
interests of the country. 

A Pittsburgh writer, witb no Puritan proclivities, says: 
*^ New England early adopted the theory that it is the duty of 
the State to support both common and High Schools, and as a 
result of that education she presents to-day the most prosper- 
ous, intelligent and the fveest people on the face of the globe. 
Can her prosperity be justly attributed to any other cause 7 
Her climate is cold, her soil barren and stony, and she possesses 
but few of the natural advantages which are the pride of other 
State& Compare this section with the two Yiiginias, States 
possessing as many natural advantages as any others, and see 
if the great difference in their prosperity can be attributed to any 
other cause than their difference in education. The area of New 
England is about the same as that of Yii^nia — a little over 
60,000 square milea The population of New England is over 
8,000,000, while that of Virginia is but one and a half million." 
A striking illustration both of the difference and power of 
public seotiment on education was furnished nearly two cen- 
turies ago by the replies given by two American colonies to 
the English Commissioners of Foreign Plantations. The Gov- 
ernor of Virginia replied, " I thank God we have no free sdhools 
or printing presses, and I hope we shall not have these hundred 
years." The Governor of Connecticut answered : " One fourth 
the annual revenues of the colony is laid out in maintaining 
free schools for the education of our children." 

The main argument urged by the ablest opponent of our 
High School system is that it is communistic in its principle 
and tendencies. When I advocated the passage of a Free 
School Law in Connecticut a dozen years ago, the bugbear 
of Communism was the main reliance for the defence of the 
old and odious rate-bilL Free schools would surely encourage 
socialism in its most baneful form. Time tests all theories bet- 
ter than arguments. In Connecticut a decade of free schools 
has witnessed no new tendencies to communism. Becent 
elections in our State showed plainly the popular dread of all 
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socialistic dogmas, which were repudiated alike . by both polit- 
ical parties. In Massachusetts, where free Higl; Schools have 
been maintained for more than two hundred years, there is as 
little socialism as in any land in the world. Throughout the 
Eastern States there is no tendency to co'mmunism among the 
descendants of the genuine New England stock. The mini- 
mum that exists, is limited to a small fraction of the foreign 
element. Though curiosity attracted crowds to hear Dennis 
Kearney in the autumn of 1878, it is due to the intelligence of 
the people, that his communistic tirades disgusted all classes, 
and prompted the candidate who first sought his alliance 
to disown his dogmas and disfellowship him. 
. Communism is an exotic in this land. It does not easily 
take root in our soil, and our climate is uncongenial. Its chief 
advocates are homeless foreigners. Even the immigrants long 
domiciled here have become so schooled by public sentiment, 
and by our free institutions, as to be well nigh assimilated and 
Americanized. Schools and the diffusion of property are our 
safeguard against socialistic extremes. In like manner, Swit- 
zerland, with institutions free as ours, is safe from communism, 
for she has free schools and the general ownership of land. 
Her common schools are absolutely free and her High Schools 
charge a merely nominal tj;iition. Twenty dollars a year admits 
a Swiss even to the National University. The Internationals 
may meet in free Switzerland and nobody is frightened or dis- 
turbed by their vagaries. The communism now rampant in 
Germany certainly cannot be due to free High Schools, for her 
gymnasia^ and all higher schools charge tuition, and only the 
lowest grade of schools is free. Her vast standing army, with 
its enormous expenses and exactions, repressing the liberties 
of the people, crushing their industries, embittering their 
social life with sharp class distinctions, and transforming the 
whole population into a camp, has created a great revulsion of 
feeling. The glory of conquest, and the untold milliards of 
the French Indemnity, mainly expended on new fortifications 
now bristling with cannon, do not atone for the mourning and 
bereavement brought to so many desolate homes. The heavy 
burden of taxation, the dread of conscription, the fear of new 
wars, and the inexorable law that every boy shall spend three 
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weary years iu the camp, and ihe countless and constant other 
reminders that the empire rests solely upon force, naturally 
exasperates the people because it. looks to force ajone for its 
supremacy. 

It is objected that High Schools tend to pauperize the peo- 
ple, providing a kind of alms that no one can accept without 
impairing bis manliness and self-respect But the High School 
is no more a charity than is the fre^ public road or bridge. It 
is the interest of the State to adopt those plans which will pro- 
mote the greatest good for the greatest number, and especially 
to furnish substantially equal school privileges to the children 
of all classes. If I never use the mails, I may not oppose the 
support of the postal department by the general government, 
since it contributes to the highest good of the nation. 

The right of a State to self-existence implies its right to sustain 
such schools as are essential to its preservation and prosperity. 
States and towns have the same right to support High Schools 
as common schools, for the former provide the best and cheap- 
est means of increasing the efl&ciency of the latter. The State 
need not and should not interfere with those enterprises and 
institutions which are likely to be amply supported from the 
expectation of gain, but all history shows that both high and 
common schools are not of this class. Of physicians, lawyers 
and ministers, the demand will create a supply, but this is not 
so in regard to schools and teachers, for the " need is least fdt 
where that need is really greatest. One of the baneful and 
blinding eflFects of ignorance is insensibility to the evils it 
induces.. 

Educational taxes are founded primarily, not on the idea of 
benefiting parents and children, but the broader view that the 
State has a proprietary interest in all persons and property 
within its bounds, and especially has a stake in her youth that 
they may be well qualified for her service, whether that shall 
be civil or military — on the farm, in the factory or counting 
room. It was the better education of the masses in the North 
that saved the Union during the late civil war, as it was the 
ignorance of the " poor white trash," making them the dupes 
of ambitious leaders, that rendered the rebellion possible in 
the South. 
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An eminent opponent of High Schools, discarding the idea 
that the republic can be saved by the general diflFusion of pri- 
mary education, advocates the special training of the wealthier 
and higher classes to become leaders of society, as '* there is 
power in the spread of higher education and the sentiment of 
honor associated with culture." But invaluable as is the high- 
est culture, the general diffusion and equalization of intelligence 
is far more essential to the public welfare than the highest 
culture of a few aspiring to be leaders. Disseminate general 
intelligence, and men of special gifts will arise, called out by 
special emergencies. Thus you avoid the tendency character- 
istic of all past history, to separate society into diverse strata, 
"in which a favored few and the masses figure as extremes of 
intellect and ignorance, leadership and vassalage." In America, 
experience has proved that it is safer to trust the people than 
the politicians. Our intelligent yeomanry are, as a rule, just in 
their sentiments, and their honest judgment must in the end 
govern those who aspire to be leaders. Some, boasting of rank 
• or fortune, proud of their aloofness from the masses, deprecate 
this equalizing of conditions which is the glory of the Amer- 
ican High School. But in this democratic country such snob- 
bishness is beneath argument or notice. 

It benefits all classes thus to mingle together. Those whose 
temptation and weakness come from undue reliance on rank or 
riches, may learn a needed, lesson of humility and energy, as 
they wrestle with some bright and studious sons of penury. 
On the other hand, the boy all his life, pinched by poverty, 
dispirited by his hard lot, his humble parentage, his plain 
home and plainer garb, gets a beneficent lesson of hope and 
encouragement, as he wins the prizes for scholarship. The 
High School is truly democratic, it is a great leveler, and the 
best of it is, it always levels up. Money and station no where 
count for less than in the recitation room. Here caste is 
unknown. The children of the rich and poor sit side by side, 
and work hand in hand, forgetful of all social distinctions. 
That privilege, to my certain knowledge, has gladdened many 
an obscure household. The richest prizes I have often seen 
carried to the humblest homes. For in my official work it has 
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been mj duty — or lather privilege — (and I ought not to think 
myself a disciple of him who erer went about doing good, 
unless I deemed it a privilege), to mingle mnch with the 
masses, — with plain people. My sympathies have been deeply 
enlisted as T have often foand among their children earnest 
scholats^ gifted by nature, eager for improvement, hongering 
and thirsting for knowledge, against whom, if you dose the 
High Schools, yon bar the way to farther progresBi 

It should be frankly admitted that some errors of School 
Boards have given occasion, if not good reason, for dissatisfac- 
tion and complaint In some High Schools the curriculum has 
made them seem to be mainly feeders for the colleges, merely 
preparatory departments for higher institutions, prescribing 
studies of little practical use except to those who complete the 
course. However close the sympathies of High Schools may 
be with collies, their sympathies should be still closer with 
the general public, for the great majority of their scholars are 
preparing, not for collie, but practical callings upon which 
they will enter on leaving the High SchooL There should 
therefore be provided two courses of study— one full and com- 
plete for those who evince the fit taste and talent therefor, and 
another designed for those who can take but a partial course. 

It is a serious mistake to encourage all in these schools to study 
Latin or Greek. So far from disparaging classical culture, I 
bold that there is no substitute for it in a fuU course of study. 
But with the certainty of premature graduation of the majority 
who enter High Schools, I strongly condemn the practice of 
merely beginning the ancient classics or any modem language, 
when the pupils' circumstances and settled plans permit only so 
brief continuance in school that this smattering of a new lan- 
guage is gained at the expense of more essential and practical 
learning. This common error is due to the ambition both of 
scholars and teachers, the one aspiring prematurely to pursue 
high sounding studies, and the other eager to swell their 
classes in the classics, as if the reputation of their schools was 
to be measured by the number of their students in Latin and 
Greek. Sometimes a graduate fresh from college, well up in 
the classics, eloquent on the advantages of their study and 
ambitious to be a classical teacher, makes a whole school 
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giddy with dreams of L^.tin lore. To guard against such mis- 
takes and test the adaptations of pupils, I recommend that the 
first two or three months in the 'High School be devoted to a 
review of English branches, and that none begin the classical 
course without a written request from their parents or guar- 
dians, and without showing aptitude for such studies. 

A little preliminary drudgery over the Latin Grammar and 
First Lessons, with no such facility in translation, or insight 
into the forms and philosophy of the language as to make it 
valuable as a discipline, or suggestive in other studies, to be 
dropped forever when school days end, will poorly compensate 
for the practical sciences thus displaced, or for that study of 
• our own language and unequalled English classics which would 
foster a love of literature, healthful and lasting as* life. It 
should always be kept in mind by both scholar and teacher, 
that the object of the High School is not to finish the edu- 
cation of any one, whether his course is partial or complete, 
but to lay the foundation for future and higher attainments, 
to teach the pupil how to. study and inspire him with love 
of learning. If this be done, he will for the rest, educate 
himself, fully realizing that his education is only begun when 
his school days are ended. To complete it, will be the 
ambition and pleasure of his life. Place him where you will, 
let his calling be what it may, he will find leisure for study, 
and occupy the intervals of labor or business engagements in 
.the cberished work of mental improvement. 

While the study of ancient or modern languages is to be dis- 
couiaged where school privileges are to be limited, a taste for 
English literature and the natural sciences can be awakened 
with a reasonable prospect of continuing the study in after life. 

The most plausible objection to High Schools is that they 
tend to make the children of the masses discontented and 
averse to manual labor. So universal is the necessity of labor, 
that this charge — were it true,, should everywhere condemn 
these schools. Nature and history alike confirm the old decree, 
"in the sweat of thy face, shalt thou eat bread." But it is 
a great mistake to suppose that education need create any aver- 
sion to labor. 

Under the old system of slavery in the South and serf- 
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dom in Russia, and in relation to the equally illiterate farm 
bands of England, it. was held as an axiom that schooling 
would make laborers discontented, restless and unprofitable 
servants. But education may be the auxiliary of labor. In 
room of the silly and baneful notion that labor is menial, or a 
degrading drudgery, education may render it more productive, 
profitable and inviting. More should be said and done in 
our schools to dignify labor, and train our youth to' become 
cunning craftsmen. Pride in one's work leads to higher ex- 
cellence, both in his craft and character. The artizan who 
delights to do his best to-day, will aspire to do still better 
to-morrow. On the other hand, the theory that labor is a 
degrading drudgery will demean any artizan and bar improve- 
ment in his trade. 

Thus Germany, where education is carried to the highest 
degree, honors and encourages industry. In like manner in 
America the great problem of our day is to elevate work by first 
educating and elevating the workman. We are, or certainly 
should be, a working people, and the cause of the workman is 
the cause of all. The masses are learning that mere muscle is 
weak, that brains help the hands in all work, that knowledge 
multiplies the productive power of labor. If knowledge is 
power, ignorance is weakness .and waste. What a man w, 
stamps ah impress upon what he does, even in the humblest 
work. Whatever elevates the laborer, improves his labor. 
You can dignify labor therefore in no way so surely as by edu- 
cating and elevating the workman. The wealth and welfare 
of individuals and states, always dependent on labor, can be 
most fully secured only by educated labor. If rightly con- 
ducted, therefore, our High Schools, so far from breeding dis- 
content with the humblest pursuits, will prepare for success in 
the ordinary callings of life. 

To intelligent foreigners, our High Schools present a' most 
striking feature of our educational system. The recent report 
of F. Buisson, of the French Commission appointed to examine 
the American School System, comprising the fullest and ablest 
investigation of this subject ever made by any European, gives 
an interesting description of our High Schools, a single para- 
graph from which deserves reprinting in this connection. 
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**No part of the American School System is more e8s.entially 
national than are the High Schools. No part of the system 
presents features that are more original, or in some respects 
further removed from European ideas, no part of the system is 
worthy of more profound study. Peruse the course of study 
in these High Schools, think of those children of workmen 
passing four or five years in adorning, strengthening and cul- 
tivating their minds by studies that everywhere else are reserved 
for the well-to-do classes, and tell us, if these institutions do 
not bear the seal and impress of American civilization. Has 
not the American a right to be proud when he shows us the 
son and the daughter of the humblest artizan so mentally 
elevated that between them and the privileged of fortune, no 
diflference of culture is to be discovered ? K it is glorious to 
see society freely giving to the poor the benefits of a public 
school education, is it not a still more extraordinary spectacle 
to behold a nation that deems it would wrong its humblest citi- 
zens, were their children denied any opportunity for the full and 
free expansion of their minds. iHere is a country where there 
are hundreds of free High Schools on the same footing as the 
most primary establishments. ^ They are not professional ^ 
schools, but in the fullest sense popular schools, intended to ^ 

give the people the best and loftiest results of liberal education. 
. They open up no special pursuits, they lead to all pursuits, 
without .distinction, forming bright, intelligent youths trained 
to studies of every kind, qualified to select for themselves 
amoivg the various callings and skilled to succeed therein. So 
far as social equality can be reached on this earth, it is attained 
by the American High School. In other countries, the chil- 
dren of different classes of society, though .brought together 
for a while in the public school, mu^t soon be separated by the 
whole distance between their respective families. In the 
United States every effort is made to diminish this separation 
and to carry as far as possible that common instruction which 
effaces the distinction of rich and poor. H it be true that the 
prosperity of a republic is proportioned to the replenishment 
of its middle classes, then the High School of the United States, 
whatever it may cost, is the best investment of capital tha* can 
possibly be made." \ 
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Professor Huxley strongly puts a kindred thought. " No 
system of public education is worthy of the name unless it 
creates a great educational ladder, with one end in the gutter 
and the other in the university." 

A paragraph from an address of Ex-Governor Hubbard is 
worth repeating here: "I want to see labor which is the 
first interest of society, the government, of the world, made to 
ihinTc as well as work — to think first for political uses, that it 
may learn to govern itself ; next for industrial uses that the 
working brain may lend cuHning to the working hand, to think 
at the plough, at the anvil, at the forge, at the loom, as 
Blanchard thought out the turning-lathe, McCormick the 
reaper, Howe the sewing-machine. Hoe the printing press, 
Bigelow the power-loom, Goodyear the vulcanization of India 
rubber, and Edison's thinking out from day to day inventions 
and discoveries which almost outrun the dreams of professional 
scientists. These sons of the common schools are the true 
artists, and their works the true fine arts of the world, compared 
with which the so-called artists and fine arts of painting, statu* 
ary and music are barren and secondary creations. So then I 
stand for the common schools as the life of free government, 
the friend, educator and uplifter of the laboring classes, the 
defence of the people against themselves, and so in a large 
sense, a substitute for standing armies, and the best possible 
solution of the much vexed labor question. Abolish free 
schools, or starve and cripple them, and free institutions will 
go down with them. On the other hand, increase the number 
of High Schools, multiply free libraries, make education not 
only gratuitous but universal, and you shall have more school 
houses to build, to be sure, but fewer jails, more Benjamin 
Franklins, but fewer Dennis Kearneys, more honest voters, 
but fewer repeaters and ballot-box stufibrs, better laws, better 
administration, and with these, better liberties, better justice 
and a better social and intellectual life." 

High Schools benefit not their graduates only but the whole 
community. They are essential to the efficiency of the com- 
mon schools. They promote the greatest good of the greatest 
number. They are far more useful even than military, naval 
and agricultural schools. The latter are properly supported at 
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public expense, though attended by very few* The benefit 
they confer on the whole community, not the number of their 
graduates, is just ground for their support by general tax. The 
opportunity of free anld full education is the comer stone of 
American civilization and process. The present remarkable 
demand for American inventions, machines and fabrics in 
nearly all the* markets of the world should stimulate increased 
interest in secondary education, and commend our High 
Schools more than ever to the hearts of the American people^ 
On this subject the lesson^ of experience should be heeded. 
I give, therefore, in a condensed form the following testimony 
from gentlemen who have had the widest opportunities of ob- 
servation in regard to the results of High Schools — 

I More than all. High Schools are important because they 
constitute the only trustworthy agency to bring worthy 
representatives of the lower classes into the councils of 
the State and the organism of society. Abolish the High 
Schools and at once you draw a broad line of separation be- 
tween the rich and the poor. You limit the higher education 
to the well-to-do, who only have the means to pay for it, 
and this would prove a damaging venture for the Stat&\ 
Mainly the cultured classes are found to be the governing 
classes, and among its governing classes society needs the 
representatives of the poor. It needs them that there may al- 
ways be strong men coming to the front, with powers so tem- 
pered by culture as to make them wise, to represent the humble 
class from which they sprung, and demand the consideration 
due to their needs and their rights. These are the men, too, 
in the social exigencies which sometimes occur, when passion 
becomes rampant among the masses, and the restraints of law 
are defied, to throw themselves into the track of the storm and 
allay its violence. Far better this than the alternative, if 
you do not bestow the culture ; for those who are born to be 
the leaders of men, will assert their prerogatives, whether or 
no, and the, born leaders from among the poor, if they be not 
tempered by culture, become the ignorant demagogues, whose 
leadership is anarchy. — H. F. Harrington, SupL ofikhoolsy New 
Bedford, 0>^ . 

If the High School is open to all, that, in connection with 
the lower schools, will have a tendency to preserve a repub- 
lican equality, which is always disturbed when the advantages 
of a higher education are limited to a few. It is true that not 
all the pupils of the elementary schools will attend the High 
Schools, but the latter are open alike to all who choose to 
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avail themselves of their advantages. There will be more 
educated people in every town maintaining a High School 
than there would be without it; and the more educated people 
there are, the greater will be the development of material re- 
sources, the more perfect the security ot property and of per- 
sons, the higher the civilization and the more complete the 
facilities for the unmolested enjoyment of all the objects of our 
natural rights. 

High schools in our public-school system hold the relation of 
a part to the whole. Without them the pupils of the element- 
ary schools would be sent out into public life without a 
f)roper training of their reflective faculties, and there would no 
onger be open to all, the means of obtaining that knowledge 
which directs to a successful life. Free instruction in the 
higher branches of learning is necessary to prevent those class 
distinctions, that are sure to spring up, if such instruction can 
be obtained only by a favored few. A republican state and 
republican society are both impossible unless the children of 
the state are educated together in the same schools. Rank in 
human society has nothing to do with the right or the import- 
ance of human culture. Wherever there is a. human being, 
there should be furnished an opportunity for the highest cul- 
ture, and in this country, at least, we should hot for a moment 
admit that the advantages of birth have anything to do in 
determining what are our natural rights. The laboring classes 
of the country should be especially interested 'in supporting 
the secondary schools, for unless higher instruction is free 
alike to all, their children may be deprived of it, and with its 
loss will be taken away the possibility of their holding equal 
rank with the more fortunate, even in our American societv. 
Give a boy a good education, and, though wanting in wealth or 
ancestral renown, he will take his place among his fellows, the 
peer of the richest and the noblest. Hostility to High schools 
IS therefore hostility to the best interests of all classes, but it 
is dangerous to the vital interests of that large class that must 
depend on free public schools for their education. 

The opulent should be interested in these schools, for, by 
their influence on the education of the masses, the civilization 
of the state is exalted, life an^ property are more secure, and 
all the good ends for which human society was instituted will 
be more fully secured. Neither private interest nor political 
ambition, nor sectarian zeal should move us to waver for an 
instant in the full and cordial support of these educational insti- 
tutions established by the fathers and which in time of peace 
and war, in times of plenty and want, have been thus far so 
nobly maintained by their children,— Hon, J. W* Dickinson, 
Sec. State BcL Ed., Mass. 
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The demand for educated directive power is on the increase, 
by reason of the fact that machinery is taking the place of 
mere hand-labor ; and as a result, a grade of intelligence is 
necessary that can understand and manage complicated labor- 
saving contrivances. 

If a town sends its own native-born youth into the sub- 
ordinate positions, and hires at a higher rate of wages the 
directive skill which is needed to lay out and supervise their 
work, it will find itself obliged to pay a much higher sum for 
the supervisory work than would suffice to train its own pop- 
ulation for the purpose. 

The protection of the community as a social body — its 
common weal — is now generally recognized as a duty of gov- 
ernment as important as the political necessity for diplomacy 
and military defense. A State that allows its population to 
be starved into the necessity of migrating to another land, 
while it could prevent this by founding industries and a sys- 
tem of popular education, violates to its own cost the plain 
principles of political economy and social science. A State 
that allows itself to go to decay socially will perish as certainly 
as if it allowed a foreign State to overrun it. 

The necessity of free primary education for social prosper- 
ity is well enough understood in the United States, but the 
justification of free higher education is not understood, al- 
though widely conceded. The psychological relation of a 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic to the practical 
success of a common laborer is easily seen by an average mind ; 
but the relation of higher studies to success in directing the 
labor and in controlling the political policy of the entire com- 
munity, is not seen except ty those minds that can take in 
and comprehend the scope of the general process which the 
community as a whole is involved in. 

We have heard it said that education unfits the common 
people for their vocations — that it makes them seek a livelihgod 
in the professions, and causes them to aspire above, and be- 
yond their sphere. Nothing could intimate a more profound 
ignorance of the revolution that is in progress in the realm of 
productive industry, than this Utterance of the opponents to 
popular education. The progressive change in society involves 
a process of substituting machinery for hand-labor ; hence the 
change of vocations constantly occurs. The man not able to 
understand and direct machines cannot gain as a common 
laborer a decent subsistence. More than this, if he cannot 
learn readily the direction of a new machine — cannot change 
the minor details of his vocation — be is liable at a moment's 
warning to be thrown out of employment by the invention of 
a new labor-saving machine that will render useless his already 
acquired skill. 
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The distresa of the laboring population is well known to 
the students of social science; its chief source is this one of 
the change of vocation rendered necessary by the progress oJ 
invention. Science and the useful arts are making sure ad- 
vance at an accelerated speed ; the emancipation of the* race 
from drudgery, on the whole, is rapidly going forward ; but 
the uneducated laborer: — that is to say, the laborer whose 
education is only special, and includes only a form of skill 
or of manual dexterity, instead of a general intellectual train- 
ing — is continually thrown aside, just as antiquated out-of- 
date machines are thrown into the lumber-room. Ability to 
readjust one's vocation belongs only to those who have gen- 
eral intelligence — such intelligence as school-training gives, or 
rather such as the insights of science give, whether acquired at 
school or elsewhere. 

This general consciousness of the possibility of rising above 
the stations into which they were born is the heritage of all 
people who know the meaning of the new industrial evangel 
that Providence has sent to this age. The conquest of nature, 
the subjugation of the forces of nature and their employment 
to provide the means for food, clothing and shelter — the 
three material wants of man — keep equal step with the march 
of science. The individual laborer is continually pushed up- 
ward to vocations that are ministrative to the spiritual wants 
of man — those of amusement and culture — and to such mate- 
rial vocations as require more intellectual versatility and alert- 
ness of mind. 

Our systems of education not only do not over-educate the 
children of the people, but they scarcely equal, the most urgent 
demands of society. Every day it happens that society suffers 
by the incompetence of persons in places of directive power ; 
every day it suffers by reason of the inability of the human 
laborer to readjust himself to the rapidly-moving tide of pro- 
ductive industry that makes his vocation no longer needed. 
More general culture — the elevation of all minds to the plane 
of generalization, of thinking-activity instead of mere imagina- 
tion and conventional opining — ^is what is required. — Tr. 21 
Harris^ Supt of Schools, iSt. Louis. 

It has been objected that " the High School provides facili- 
ties for education which the common people do not need and 
ought not to have. Too much education makes a man restless 
and discontented with his inevitable lot, and makes him disin- 
clined to labor. Man was born to obey, too much education 
makes him self-important, ambitious, unwilling to obey, but 
desirous to command." Most of those who thus say there is 
too much education for the masses are, in principle, monar- 
chists or oligarchists who believe in the divine right of the few 
to rule the many and who hold that " the minimum amount of 
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education that will make good citizens is the maximum amount 
which the State may give, and the knowledge of the primary 
branches being all that is essential to good citizenship, the State 
may furnish this and nothing more." The grand purpose of life 
is not that we may be governed, not that we may govern, but that 
we may become happier, wiser and better, and all associational 
enterprises should have this end in view. But ho^v much ig- 
telligence is necessary to enable a man to perform the functions 
of citizenship? The intelligence that manifests itself in a wise 
system of laws must necessarily reside in the people. Good 
citizenship requires intelligence enough to make good laws and 
patriotism enough to obey and defend them. To obey is the 
duty of the subject, neither great wisdom nor a high degree of 
civilization is necessary to perform this duty. An ignorapt 
man can be a good subject, thinking the opinions and executing 
the will of others, but he cannot properly execute the functions 
of good citizenship. The highest form of citizenship necessi- 
tates the highest form of intelligence. A limitation of intel- 
ligence is necessarily an abridgment of citizenship. Every 
'voter of the State is a lawmaker. He expresses his thought 
through the ballot, and thus his intelligence manifests itself in 
the laws of the commonwealth. The more intelligence we put 
behind the ballot, the more stable will our institutions become, 
and the more ignorance we suflFer behind the ballot, the sOoner 
will they show signs of weakness and decay. 

It is objected that only the rich few enjoy the advantages of 
the High School. But the claim that it is patronized by the 
wealthy and not by the poor, is wholly without foundation; in fact 
the majority of its patrons are of the poorer classes* It may be 
said that this is an argument which the large taxpayers may turn 
against the High School. But it is one of the best agencies by 
which property is protected. Every poor man knows that his boy 
has an opportunity to occupy a higher position in life than he oc- 
cupies himself, he knows that means are provided by which his 
son may have an equal chance in the race of life with the son 
of Jiis wealthy neighbor. This is the chief glory of our coun- 
try, and this feeling, more than anything else, makes him a 
good citizen, contented with his lot He feels that the govern- 
ment does something for him and more for his children. This 
makes him obedient to the laws and a patriotic defender of 
them when they are assailed. Take away the hope of the poor 
man that his child may occupy a higher position than his own, 
and the rights of property will not be as secure as they are to- 
day. The High School is one of the means by which the sons 
of the^poor may climb up in the world. K the wealthy pay 
for the High School, it is a good investment for them, for it is 
a better protection to property than a thousand policemen. — 
James H. Smart, SupL of Schools, Indiana. 
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The High School may educate a small percentage of our 
youth and still be a necessary agent in the system, reflex in its 
influence on the schools below it, elevating their scholarship, 
inciting their pupils to high endeavors, and furnishing to the 
aspiring and energetic a culture, without which their intellectual 
progress would be arrested at a very early stage. — Hon. D. 
^urt^ State School Supt, Minn. 

The usefulness of the High School is beyond expression, 
wielding an influence for good over the district schools of the 
town — an influence which would not be seen except for its 
presence. There would be, of course, excellent district schools 
without it, but not as excellent or as perfect in their usefulness 
and work. The High School beyond them of necessity makes 
their undertakings more active and more substantial. Their 
scholars look forward to the High School as a goal to be ob- 
tained, and their teachers give them all aids'within their power 
to render them successful in reaching it If there were no oth*er 
influences which it exercised but this alone, the High School 
would be worth unmeasured values for the cost at which it is 
' maintained. — J. H. Brocklesby, Acting Visitor^ Hartford. 

The wisdom of the establishment of the High School becomes 
more and more apparent. If argument were needed for its 
continuance and liberal support, this is found in the stimulus 
it presents to the pupils of the Grammar Schools for faithful 
work, in order to get the benefit of the higher training. The 
graduates of the school will furnish the other schools with 
teachers as vacancies occur, so that we shall not need to look 
to other places for a supply, as has been necessary in the past 
— H, M, Harrington^ SupL of Schools^ Bridgeport. 

The members of our High School are largely composed of the 
children of the poor, and in scholarship 'they are equal to the 
children of the rich. Many of those, who are now pursuing 
their studies in our schools are fitting themselves for positions 
of usefulness which would have been entirely beyond their 
reach if it had not been for these beneficent provisions. — Geo. 
W. Pikcy Acting Visitor, Killingly. 

The Legislature of Ehode Island not long since instructed its 
committee on education to inquire and report whether the public 
money bow expended on High Schools might not be used oth- 
erwise more to the public advantage. The repprt of the com- 
mittee in response to this inquiry stated that " The higher ed- 
ucation is the fountain of popular education. In all countries 
where great success has attended the efibrts to instruct the i 

masses, it has been due to influences emanating from higher 
seminaries of learning. Whatever influences operate detri- 
mentally to the High Schools, in the same degree militate against 
the real efficiency of the elementary schools." 
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EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 

Our schools should be guarded from aU partisan iDfluences. 
Here we stand on common ground. The strifes and platforms, 
the dogmas and creeds, which divide men outside, should 
never enter the common school — common because open to 
all, free to all, where no class distinctions are recognized, no 
factions known, and no favoritism shown; where no special 
privileges can be claimed by the children of the rich and none 
'of these common rights and privileges denied to the children of 
the poor ; and where the foreigner is as much at home as the 
native. 

The importance therefore of excluding politics from our 
educational work cannot be too strongly urged. An error in 
this direction has operated disastrously in some States. In 
November last a Committee of the New York State Associ- 
ation of School Commissioners and Superintendents sent me 
the following questions : 

" 1. What is the present political status of the State Board 
of Education in your State ? 

2. Has it ever happened that a Secretary has been appointed 
by a Board whose political party diflfered from that of a ma- 
jority of the Board ? 

8. Has it ever happened that the political party to which the 
Secretary belonged called upon him to do political work in the 
State during the campaigns ? 

4. If this h^ not been done, how would such a request be 
regarded by both the Secretary and by the public ?" 

To which I promptly sent the following reply : 

" 1. Our State Board of Education is and always has been 
in spirit and in fact non-partisan. I have been in its service a 
dozen years. During that time for more than half of these 
twelve years our State has been Democratic. But there has 
been no effort to push politics at all into any Board action. 
The Board has usually been one-half Democratic and one-half 
Eepublican. Any Democratic Legislature could easily so " ar- 
range" that a majority of the Board should be Democratic. 
That has la^ver been attempted, nor even proposed^ so far as I 
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know. This is the more worthy of note, because I am a Re- 
publican — always voting the Republican ticket The above 
virtually answers Nos. 1 and 2 of the questions. 

" 3. I have been invited by Republicans to speak in political 
meetings during the campaigns, but I have, always declined ; 
first, because my hands were full and more than full of my 
own official work — calls for lectures in our towns coming every 
year more than I can possibly meet, so that I could not take 
the stump without neglecting pressing public duties. Second, 
I have had the sympathy and cooperation of Democrats just 
as much as of Republicans. I feel and know no difference.' 
During my first year's work in Connecticut, Governor} James 
E. English, a Democrat, worked with me and for me as ear- 
nestly as if I were his brother. He rendered invaluable ser- 
vice to the cause of education in Connecticut. There grew up 
between us mutual respect, confidence and friendship, which 
death only can terminate. And yet Governor English knows 
well I never voted for him and never asked any one to do so. 
In like manner, our other Democratic Governors have cordially 
cooperated with me in my work, and so have the prominent 
Democrats throughout the State, while I have, and use, the 
utmost freedom of opinion and of conversation on political 
questions. 

" 4. I should regard it as unwise to enter the political arena. 
I have always advised our towns and cities to niake the action 
of their Boards of Education non-partisan. New Haven, for 
example, a city usually strongly Democratic, has elected a Re- 
publican Superintendent of Schools for the last thirteen years. 
In one of the largest Districts in the State, a Democrat just 
deceased* has been a member of the School Committee for 
forty-three years, and chairman of the same for nearly thirty 
years. We regard our schools as concerning all classes alike, 
irrespective of party." 

In Massachusetts and Connecticut, the organization of a 
non-partizan Board of Education has effectually excluded 
political 'influences from their State Educational operations. 
The State Board of Education of Massachusetts was organ- 
ized in 1887, and in Connecticut, a Board of School Com- 

♦ The late P. A. Brown of Hartford. 
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missioners was formed in 1838, with Hon. Henry Barnard as 
Secretary and Superintendent of Schools. In 1849, ** the 
Board of Trustees," having substantially the same duties 
as the present State Board of Education, was organized. In 
1865 the State Board of Education was formed. 

Until recently, in many other States, the Superintendent 
has been elected on party grounds, and hence their schools 
have suffered from political conflicts and changes. To avoid 
these manifest evils, the present tendency in America is to 
commit all State Educational interests to Boards of Educa- 
tion, and to remove the appointment of the Superintendent of 
Schools from election by a Legislature. Only three states^ — 
New York, Vermont and Virginia — now elect this oflScer by 
joint ballot of the two houses of the Legislature. Twenty 
states have Boards of Education authorized to supervise their 
schools. Thirty states have State Boards of Education who 
are associated with the State Superintendent in the administra- 
tion of school interests. The State Superintendent is elected 
by the people in twenty -two states, appointed by the Governor 
in eight states, and appointed by a State Board, as in Connec- 
ticut, in six states. 

In the State of New York a strong movement is now mak- 
ing by the State Association of School Superintendents to 
organize a State Board of Education substantially on the Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts plan. The Committee of this Asso- 
ciation say of their state, ** Our examination reveals the parti- 
san nature of the office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. That officer is placed and held by necessity under con- 
trol of his party. It being thus political, a change of political 
ascendancy in the Legislature changes the politics of the officer. 
The office being so completely in the hands of a political 
party, the officer in his administration will be probably, (inevi- 
tably, unless his conceptions of duty overstep party interests), 
strongly partisan in order to enable him to claim the office. 
He is the creation of partisan politics. His political influence 
and position control the election, while educational qualifica- 
tions are ignored. The most competent man in the state could 
not be chosen if he happened not to belong to the dominant 
party. This subordination of school interests to party inter- 
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ests demoralizes our whole school system. The brief term of 
three years of oflSce of the superintendent is another evil in 
this connection. It is too brief to enable him to investigate 
the great problems of education and carry to successful results 
any lines of improvement which he might wish to inaugurate. 
Appointments by a non-partisan Board of Education removes 
the oflBcer furtherest from party obligation, and leaves him to 
pursue his official duties undisturbed by political mutations. 
In the plan represented by Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
the secretary is prohibited from active political work, yet he is 
entirely free in politics as a citizen. Under this mode, it is 
most likely that the educational affairs of the state will be 
administered by the most competent educators. Here is the 
greatest personal freedom to the superintendent and the long- 
est tenure of office insured to an able officer. These two ele- 
ments are indispensable to the highest progress and prosperity 
in the administration of' any office, the chief duties of which are 
not to compile and collate reports and disburse moneys, but to 
discover, by diligent study and prolonged research, to gather 
together, to direct, to re-invigorate, to harmonize and to concen- 
trate into fruition, the possibilities of the nation, the historical 
tendency of national development, the youthful and adult ener- 
gies of the people, the influences that flourish and survive in 
the State and mould childhood into noble citizenship, purity of 
character and grandeur of manhood." 

THE SPELLING COMMISSION. 

This Commission, consisting of Prof. William D. Whitney, 
of Yale College, J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Hon. 
W. W. Fowler, of Durham, Prof. James C. Van Benschoten, 
of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Prof. Samuel Hart, 
of Trinity College, Hartford, and the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, appointed in 1875, has just been reap- 
pointed by the present Legislature, and the time during which 
their report may be made, extended to the session of the Legis- 
lature for 1885. This gives ample time to correspond with the 
similar commissions appointed by other States, confer with 
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eminent philologists and the Philological Associations of this 
country and of England. 

The ridicule so flippantly heaped upon the spelling reform 
has now lost all force with scholars, for the most eminent linguists 
as a rule favor this movement. The Hon. George P. Marsh, 
the American Minister to Italy, says : ** I was prejudiced for- 
merly, as most scholars were, against orthographic novelties, 
but the argument is too strong on the other side, and I should 
be glad to see a phonetic spelling in English." 

Max Mtiller asks : " Can this unsystematic system of spell- 
ing English be allowed to go on forever ? Is every English 
child, as compared with other children', to be mulcted in two 
or three years of his life in order to learn it ? I do not believe 
that such a state of things wiU be allowed to go on forever, 
particularly as a remedy is at hand. I consider that the sooner 
it is taken in hand the better." 

Dr. Murray, President of the English Philological Society and 
editor of the Historical Dictionary of the English Language 
about to be printed by the University of Oxford, says : " There 
are some thousands of English words, the spelling of which 
ought certainly to be altered." 

Prof. Lounsbury, of Yale College, says this reform "num- 
bers among its advocates every linguistic scholar of any emi- 
nence whatever, and every one who has made the scientific 
study of English a specialty." 

* 

SCHOOL EETUENa 

The attention of School Visitors and Boards of Education 
is specially invited to the new blanks sent them by the Comp- 
troller, for giving the returns now required by law in regard to 
attendance and non-attendance of all persons between the 
ages of four and sixteen, and to the penalty of neglect or fail- 
ure in making these returns. Section 2 of the Law provides 

that **N0 TOWK SHALL RECEIVE ANY MONEY FOB SCHOOLS 

FROM THE State Treasury, unless the returns therein 

REQUIRED ARE DULY MADE." 

Last year School Visitors were requested^ to make the same 
returns ; most of the towns promptly responded to this request 

* Now they are required by law to make them. 
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While the Spelling Reform is justly attracting great atten- 
tion and some preparations are making for ultimate improve- 
ments, this discussion does not as yet lessen the necessity of 
teaching the received orthography in our schools. The paper 
read by Mr. Hagar before our State Association is given in 
this Report as a matter of interest to teachers and friends of 
education, and as suggestive of plans and methods which may 
ultimately prevail. But for the present I advocate the teach- 
ing of spelling thoroughly. In the primary school it should 
be made a prominent exercise by printing or writing words on 
the slate or blsickboard. Alike for spelling, drawing and the e?u*ly 
and habitual writing of familiar sentences, the slate should be fur- 
nished to all in the primary school. For best results I would 
sooner undertake to t^ch arithmetic even without the slate and 
blackboard than reading and spelling. Our most successful 
teachers make the freest use of slate exercises, which are 
attractive as well as useful. Spelling and reading should 
largely go together. 

Reading is by far the most important study taught in 
our schools. What a revolution would be seen with all 
^advanced classes, if the dreaded " drudgery " of spelling and 
the difficulties of mere reading were completed under ten 
or twelve years of age. This is the surest way to facilitate all 
other and higher studies, for early mastery of reading fosters a 
love of learning and fondness for books, while aversion to 
stud;y and hatred of school are often produced by tasking chil- 
dren in grammar and higher studies before they can readily 
read and understand them. Once implant a love of reading 
and you have a strong pledge of scholarship through life. 
Let a child learn to read with facility and expression and 
he has gained the key by which he can open any door in the 
temple of science. So long as any child finds it a toilsome 
tug to " spell out " the words, he can take no pleasure in read- 
ing and never reads a book from genuine interest in the narra- 
tive. Who ever knew a scholar, a man fond of books and 
accustomed to read them, who retained the childish habit of 
moving the lips as he deciphers the words. 
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Tact and didactic skill are needed in nothing more than in 
teaching reading and spelling. Instead of being a monoto- 
nous and mechanical drill, by a variety of ingenious methods, 
each ' should be made, and by our best teachers ^e made, 
an attractive and intellectual exercise, pursued from the out- 
set, not merely to learn the literal elements of words, but for 
the higher aim of cultivating the eye and conceptive faculty, 
acquiring the power to bring before the mind^s eye the form 
of each word as a unit, as it looks on the printed page, just as 
one would carefully examine a dog, a robin, or picture who 
intended to draw the same from memory and therefore must be 
able to recall the exact image of the object. It is a most 
important art to learn how to see so accurately that one's con- 
ceptions of visible objects may be as clear as were the original 
perceptiona This process early developed in spelling and 
reading may be repeated at will in reference to any objects of 
perception and description, and thus the child early gains an 
invaluable power which enters into all the higher operations of 
the mind in natural science and history, in poetry, and the fine 
arts. Continued observation confirms my belief, long since 
expressed, that the art of spelling and of reading with facility 
may be essentially completed under twelve years of age. The 
faculties of the juvenile mind are ,then best fitted for this work. 
The reflective faculties are yet comparatively latent, but the 
perceptive powers and circumstantial memory are acute. 
Teachers should carefully study this natural law of devel- 
opment The memory changes with years and attainments. 
In early life the memory is circumstantial and easily grasps 
and holds items and details like words and their forms. In 
later years, while the memory grows more tenacious of princi- 
ples, comprehensive facts and general truths, it retains minu- 
tiae with difficulty. Children, therefore, can learn spelling 
better than adults, and those who neglect this branch in child- 
hood seldom become good spellers in after life. 
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^ ELAVIUS A. BROWN. 

Probably no citizeu of Hartford was ever connected with its 
schools for so long a period and in such varied relations as 
Mr. Brown. His devotion to the interests of education wa3 
so earnest, lasting and intelligent as to make his life an exam- 
ple, alike to school officers, teachers and pupils. He was con- 
nected with the first school district of Hartford, from 1829 to 
the time of his death, February 13th, 1880 — for six years as 
a teacher and since 1835 as one of the committee. Such an 
official connection with the schools of the same district for 
more than half a century is a fact very remarkable if not 
unparalleled. He was chairman of this district committee 
from September 29th, 1843, to the time of his death, and 
for a, long period was also clerk and treasurer of the dis- 
trict. He was secretary of the Board of School Visitors of 
Hartford from October, 1856, till his decease. Of his' many 
other offices of honor and responsibility, such as secretary 
and treasurer of the Hartford hospital, of which he was one 
of the founders, treasurer of the State Agricultural Society 
continuously from its formation, treasurer of the County 
Agricultural Society, treasurer of the city of Hartford, and 
also of the town of Hartford, and a director in various bank- 
ing and insurance companies, this is not the place to speak, 
except to say that once elected, his good judgment, industry, 
fidelity to every trust and unswerving integrity, commanded 
so perfectly the confidence of the entire community that he 
was annually re-elected town and city treasurer, and often 
without opposition, receiving, though a pronounced democrat, 
the full votes of both political parties. 

In these days when the public mind has been so often 
shocked by frauds and defalcations, it is healthful to hold 
before the minds of our youth, a pure character and a name 
never tarnished by the breath of suspicion — a noble man 
who, while burdened by great financial trusts, was exact 
and faithful in the minutest details. He united strict economy 
in his personal expenditures with liberal and comprehensive 
views, and a truly generous spirit. Grpwing up in a country 
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SUPEEVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

My duties for over a dozen years have brouglit me into close 
connection with the School Visitors of Connecticut, and led to 
a high regard for them as a body of faithful and judicious men. 
Though their pay is small, often far too small, as a general rule 
they evince commendable interest, and in onany cases show a 
genuine zeal in the improvement of our schools. 1 have abun- 
dant reason to present to them, without distinction of sect or 
party, my grateful acknowledgments for their earnest cooperar 
tion in my efforts to advance the great cause of public instruc- 
tion. Whatever good has been accomplished is largely due to 
their valued assistance. The cordial friendships growing out 
of fellowship in work in all parts of the State, have been a 
rich reward of manifold labors and a stimulus to their vigorous 
prosecution. I have never favored the plan adopted in many^ 
States of entrusting the sv^ervision of schools to county 1 
superintendents. Among the reasons for this conclusion are i 
the following : \ 

1. My observation and experience confirm the opinion that 
the work of supervising the schools in our country towns is bet- » 
ter done by our Acting Visitors than it would be by county i 
superintendents. Living in the same town, they know the / 
scholars, their needs, plans, possibilities and prospects, better 
than would a county superintendent. Their advice and sug- 
gestions are more likely to be adapted to the real wants of 
individual scholars and classes. 

2. They visit the schools much of tener than county superin- 
tendents usually do or can, and therefore become better ac- 
quainted with the teachers, often acting as their friend and 
confidential adviser, to whom they may freely state their diffi- 
culties, and from whom they may receive timely counsel and 
friendly criticism: 

3. In difficult cases of discipline the advice of a judicious 
School Visitor near at hand is often of great service, forestall- 
ing serious trouble, and showing how much better prevention 
is than cure. At such times teachers need encouragement as 
well as advice. Isolated and unvisited by equals or superiors. 
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perplexed if not discouniged bj diffienltiesy a teacher needs 
and merits the cheering words of sympathy and approTaL 

4. School YisitorB can do more to awaken popular interest in 
behalf of education in each locality than conld a county super- 
intendent. The character of the schools in eadi town answers 
to local public opinion* You elevate public sentiment by im- 
proving the schools no more surely than you improve the 
schools by elevating public sentiment. They reciprocally influ- 
ence each other. Popular ignorance, or indifference even, will 
cripple the best educational system, for a law in violation of 
public sentiment is a dead letter. Effective school laws must 
nd largely upon public sentiment. 

e advocating progress, I still admire that conservative 
element of Connecticut character which closelv scrutinizes in- 
novations upon established usages. If our people are slow to 
move, they move strong when once roused and resolved. The 
progress thus made is more substantial and permanent than are 
the strides prompted by a thirst for novelties. Once convince 
such men that education is the great interest for which " every 
one's hearthstone cries out in his ears," and you find an active 
interest, where you feared a settled apathy. 

In New England, the township is the unit, but in the Southern 
and in many of the Western States the " parish" or the county 
is the unit, while the township organization is wanting or is 
comparatively insignificant. The maintenance of schools and 
roads and bridges, the support of the poor and many kindred 
matters which in New England are town affairs, are there man- 
aged countywise. The town organizations with the town meet- 
ings where every citizen is the peer of any other, have been 
one of the prime factors in developing the sterling traits of 
New England' character. They have fostered that self-reliance, 
independence and energy which have given strength and vitality 
to our northern civilization and effectively aided in the main- 
tenance of our free institutions. The influence and importance 
of the towns of New England was early and ably set forth by 
Samuel Adams. It was a sound motto of old John Adams, 
that " the ownership of land is essential to individual self-respect 
and thrift and to national dignity and prosperity." It is not 
the landless, but farmers, who have been foremost as defenders 
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of liberty because they have been thus defenders of home. The 
free land tenure, the system of small farms grouped into town- 
ships from the early settlement of New England fostered the 
free, liberty-loving spirit of our fathers, without which the Rev- 
olutionary war would have been impossible, for these " little 
democratic republics" nurtured that capacity for self govern- 
ment to which was due the achievement of our independence. 

Says Professor Joel Parker : " It was through these organiza- 
tions that an industrious yeomanry, while following the plow, 
and the diligent tenants of workshops while handling their 
tools, were converted into an armed soldiery on the first news 
that the British left the limits of Boston and wei'e marching 
into the country. The dragons' teeth that produced that har- 
vest were sown in the shape of farmers and mechanics, who, ' 
holding themselves in readiness as minute men, required but 
the heat of warlike intelligence to burst into full life and vigor 
as a patriotic army. It was through these town organizations, 
and not through a want of patriotism elsewhere, that the sup- 
port of the Declaration of Indfependence was more effectual in 
New England than in any other of the colonies." 

Nothing analogous to our town system prevails in the South- 
em States or in England. The influence of these town organi- 
zations and town meetings, where all meet on a level with- 
out distinction of race or -party or sect, has largely caused 
the contrast in the civilization of the North and the South, from 
our early history till to-day. In the language of Senator Dawes, 
"With the tovmship here, its vital force unimpaired. New 
England can never become South Carolina or Mississippi, and 
without the educating influence that comes of the town, neither 
South Carolina nor Mississippi will ever become New England 
in the enjoyment of liberty regulated by law. They are the 
very comer-stone of republican institutions among us, and they or 
their equivalent must take the place of that unorganized parish 
system by which Southern plantation society is loosely linked 
together, before a representative republic, in anything else than 
name, can be maintained among them. The town is not 
therefore to fade, but is to continue to be the nursery of intelli- 
gent, untrammeled, thinking freemen, the source, the supply of 
the government they themselves have instituted on this conti- 
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nent." My sympatliies and eflEorts have long been enlisted in 
behalf of the de^jlining towns which most need help and enconr- 
agement. 

This is one source of my interest in the work of Rural 
Improvement, now so widely diffused through the State. 
Connecticut cannot afford to allow any of these old towns to 
die out. Many of them have a noble history, and if we of the 
present generation do our duty, they are to have a grand future. 
A most encouraging history would be that fitly recording the 
achievements of those who have gone out from these rural dis- 
tricts which are thus continually enriching the great centers of 
population and wealth. 

State or County Boards of Examiners on the plan I have 
recommended, would not detract from the proper function of 
town authorities nor lessen the dignity and responsibility of 
the office of School Visitor. Indeed, this act is called for by 
some of our ablest and most experienced School Visitors. The 
committee of the Educational Council that advocated this mea- 
sure before the Legislative Joint Standing Committee on Edu- 
cation, were, with one exception, Acting School Visitors, one of 

I whom had served in that capacity continuously for over thirty 

/ years. 

\ — " The supervision of schools stands on a different basis from 
that of the examination of teachers. From our early history, 
as in all civilized nations, the lawyer, physician and clergyman 
have each been licensed, or admitted to the profession by some 
State or provincial examiners authorized to perform this special 
duty. The privilege of admitting candidates to these profes- 
sions has not been held as a town right. In order to elevate 
their calling and in some measure raise it to the dignity of a 
profession, our most eminent and successful teachers and School 
Visitors ask that those who desire to make teaching a business 
worthy of their highest ambition, may have a similar recogni- 
tion from a competent board, whose license, like that of the 
lawyers', may be good in any town of the State. 
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RURAL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 

When, over ten years ago, an effort was started to improve 
and build up our country towns, it encountered, as I then 
predicted, some misapprehension and ridicule. During this 
period of quiet work, my faith in the final result Has never 
faltered. But sooner than I expected, this Eural Improvement 
movement has assumed such large proportions as to silence 
cavil, and command the respect and cooperation of the wisest 
and best men of our State. There are now over fifty of these 
associations in Connecticut. Their objects are manifold, of 
which the following are the more important : 

1. To cultivate public spirit and foster towr^ pride, is an 
object which should enlist the sympathies of the citizens of 
our towns. Our youth should be trained in their homes 
and schools to be jealous of the good name of their town 
and State. Hence the history of our towns and our State 
should be generally taught in order to develop a just town 
and State pride. We are prone to underrate the great value 
of this feeling. The love of home and the love of one^s 
town and State are akin. This sentiment formed in earlv life 
should grow with our years and attainments. The want of it 
indicates a serious defect of character. I believe with Dr. 
Bushnell that " the man who does not wish to love and honor 
the town and State in which he and his children were born has 
no heart in his bosom. We are too little aware of our noble 
history as a State, a history of such transcendent beauty, 
freshened by so many heroic incidents, having so great a 
wealth of character and achievement. This early history of 
Connecticut is really the most beautiful that was ever permit- 
ted to any people in the world." This cannot justly be called 
a partial but unfounded laudation of one's State. The Histo- 
rian, Bancroft, a citizen of Massachusetts, biased by no Con- 
necticut predilections says, in language as striking as that of 
Dr. Bushnell, "There is no State in the Union, and I know not 
any in the world, in whose early history, if I were a citizen, I 
could find more of which to be proud and less that I should 
wish to blot" 
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In our declining towns especially, local pride and public 
spirit should be fostered. ' Discouragement, if not self-dis- 
paragement, has been their danger and a source of increasing 
weakness. Instead of the despair that says " it is of no use, 
the fates are against us, we are doomed to decline more and 
more," true courage and patriotism would face the facts, 
inquire into their causes, and, if possible, find a remedy. The 
lack of public spirit has contributed to the decline of many 
towns. The evidence of this is sometimes seen in dilapidated 
school-houses, poor roads, absence of sidewalks, and neglected 
common, cemetery or church. Remembering that what any 
people can be depends largely on what they have been, the his- 
tory of our towns should kindle within us a just pride for the 
past and a new inspiration for the future. To this end, each 
town needs to be distinctly conscious of itself, jealous of its 
good name, liberal in supporting its schools and churches, 
adorning its park or "Village Green," cemetery and streets, 
and in every practicable way guarding its honor, and ambi- 
tious of its prosperity. 

2. To quicken the intellectual life of the people is an import- 
ant aim of these associatijDns. Besides the liberal support of 
schools, the founding of libraries is an important help in this 
direction. A full sketch of the libraries recently endowed or 
opened in our state intended for this report must be deferred 
till another year. The founding of libraries should be encour- 
aged in all our towns. Their value cannot be overestimated. 
The supply of good books increases the demand. A taste for 
books has been awakened in many towns by a well-selected 
library where the improvement has been as marked in the 
quality as in the quantity of the books read. Such a library 
naturally becomes the pride and treasure of a town, rendering 
it a more desirable place of residence, adding attractions to 
every intelligent home within its limits, and helping both 
teachers and pupils in the schools. With books at hand, the 
teacher may be continually progressing. Without them he is 
in danger of getting into the ruts. The mind that ceases to 
progress soon retrogrades ; unless himself eager for improve- 
ment, the teacher can impart no inspiration or love of 
knowledge to his pupils. While libraries educate the whole 
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people, I have been gratified to observe how diligently their 
volumes are used by the school boys and girls who would 
otherwise have only the dime novel or papers more objection- 
able. Once give a boy a taste for good books and access to a 
choice library, and then place him where you will, let his 
calling be what it may, he will find time for study and will 
devote the intervals of labor to reading. Multitudes of men, 
thus self-educated, owe their eminence and success to an early 
taste for reading and access to libraries. Their example should 
show our youth that their evenings need not be idled away 
because the days must be occupied with business or labor. 

3. The promotion of good fellowship is another aim. The 
charm of country life, so dependent on the interchange of 
neighborly courtesies and the maintenance of friendly relations, 

' is often marred fcy needless strifes and alienations. The social 
life of a town is thus sadly embittered. A Eural Improve- 
ment Association tends to fraternize the people of a town by 
leading all classes to meet on common ground and wm^k 
together for a common object. Thus differences of rank, or 
sect or party are forgotten, while as fellow-citizens they carry 
out plans of equal interest to all, and effectively combine 
to promote the general good. In some towns good fellowship 
as well as intellectual improvement has been promoted by 
organizing reading circles. Selections in prose and poetry, 
often a play of Shakespeare, the several parts having been 
previously assigned, are the subject of careful private study 
and drill. These weekly circles make a profitable evening 
school. Their social influence is still more extended by an 
occasional "rehearsal" of a more public character. Divided 
as the residents of our rural districts and villages too often are 
by prejudice or neighborhood diflSculties, every association 
where social amenities are cultivated should be encouraged. 
The support of a Village Reading Room, well supplied with 
the leading journals of the day — daily, weekly, monthly or 
quarterly — is a movement in the same direction. A course of 
Lyceum Lectures is sustained by many Rural Improvement 
Associations, the profits of which are their " benefit " while the 
social opportunities thus opened are clear gain. 

4. Another aim of these associations is the promotion of 
public health by securing better hygienic conditions in the 

11 
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homes of the people and in their surroundings. Some of our 
coun^try towns, naturally favorable to health and longevity, 
have suffered fearfully from the ravages of diseases, evidently 
caused by neglect of hygienic laws. In many towns much hag 
lately been done in the matter of drainage, removal of waste 
and guarding wells and water supplies from impuritiea 

5. The improvement of road sides is attracting much atten- 
tion. Some towns have made appropriations to clear them of 
brush and rubbish. Others are adorning them with extensive 
lines of trees. 

6. The improvement of roads has secured less attention from 
these associations, as other agencies usually attend to them. 

7. The making and improving of sidewalks meets a felt 
want in many country towns. In no other way so economi- 
cally can the comfort and sociality of a village be promoted as 
by making sidewalks. Simple gravel walks, when the concrete 
would be too expensive, serve an admirable purpose. One 
town has lately completed several miles of neat sidewalks 
which add greatly to the attractiveness of the village. 

8. Increased attention is given to parks, the village green, 
the cemetery, church grounds, school lots and other public 
grounds. I hope hereafter to give a brief sketch of the parks 
of Connecticut, some of which are already exceedingly beauti- 
ful. Others are now planned which will contribute greatly to 
the beauty and adornment of our State. 

9. My interest in this work centers in the improvement of 
the homes and home life of our people. " The hope of America 
is the homes of America," and the hope of Connecticut is the 
homes of Connecticut. There remain still too many homes 
and grounds desolate, neglected and repulsive, where taste and 
trees, shrubbery, hedges or creeping vines with a lawn would 
make '* the wilderness blossom as the rose." Unquestionably, 
neglect and slatternliness in and around the house repel from 
their rural home many youth who might otherwise be bound in 
strongest ties to the fireside. Our farmers and mechanics, or 
their thoughtful and thrifty wives, are beginning to realize 
how easily and economically, often without any outlay of 
money, they can surround their homes with flowers, the Vir- 
ginia creeper, grape vines or trees, and thus increase the 
beauty, the attractions and market value of the homestead. 
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When- every citizen is stimulated by a healthy public senti- 
ment to make his own grounds and wayside neat and tidy, to 
remove all debris and rubbish and attend to the little details 
which taste and thoughtfulness will suggest, the entire 
becomes inviting and home-like. The embellishments of the 
home and grounds help to foster domestic sentiments and home 
attachments. 

In answer to the question what trees to plant, I have 
usually recommended the following, naming them in the order 
of preference : The elm, maple, tulip, ash, linden or basswood, 
hemlock, white oak, black walnut, hickory. 

The white ash deserves more favor both as an ornamental 
and a timber tree. Combining lightness, strength, toughness, 
elasticity and beauty of grain in a rare degree, it ib in great 
and growing demand for farming tools, furniture, interior 
finishing of houses and railroad cars, the construction of car- 
riages, for oars and pulley blocks, and many other purposes. 
The excellence of our ash is one secret of the preference given 
abroad to American agricultural implements. It is hardy, will 
bear the bleakest exposure, is a rapid grower and attains large 
size, but will not thrive on poor lands. It is every way supe- 
rior to the European ash, much as that has been cultivated and 
. lauded abroad. 

Connecticut is rich in its variety of native trees, .having 
nearly sixty species, of which about forty are sizable for tim- 
ber. The elm, when growing under favorable conditions, has 
been pronounced "the most magnificent vegetable of the tem- 
perate zone." The tulip tree or common white wood deserves 
much greater favor as an ornamental tree. It is a rapid grower 
has a straight stem and attains large size. Taken from the 
woods when ten or fifteen feet high, it is not likely to live, but 
transplanted young from the nursery it proves thrifty and 
hardy. It is a common mistake to select too old trees for 
transplanting — so old that they must be beheaded. Not even 
the elm ever developes its full symmetry when subjected to 
such unnatural treatment. It is better to transplant all trees 
so young that with complete roots and good care they can grow 
without cropping. 

Among imported trees the European larch should hold a 
prominent place. It combines the three qualities of rapidity 
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of growth, symmetry of form and durability of timber. It is 
very hardy, and is at home in a variety of well-drained soils, 
especially , on rough, rocky or exhausted grounds. Mr. Maro 
Hammond, of Vernon, proposes to cover a worn-out, unsightly, 
gravelly hill in the rear of his home with a thousand larch, to 
be planted in the spring of 1880. Some ten thousand larch 
trees were planted last spring in Pomfret to reclaim ex- 
hausted hill-sides. If these experiments in recuperating sterile 
soils are successful, they may lead to important economic 
results in addition to the adornment given to fields now barren 
and unsightly. Grigor says, *'No tree is so valuable as' the 
larch in its fertilizing effects arising from the richness of its 
foliage which it sheds annually." Trees also enrich the soil by 
a curious chemistry which disintegrates even the rocks, and 
transmutes their particles into forms of life and beauty. The 
radicles and rootlets, in their under-ground laboratory, secrete 
acids which dissolve the very sands and stones. 

10. The educational bearings of this subject, if less obvious, 
are not less important The external improvements prompted 
by these associations have in many towns developed a local 
pride and public spirit which have displaced many a bleak, 
weather-worn and comfortless school-house. Public interest 
once enlisted in the adornment of streets, parks, cemeteries and 
kindred plans is sure to embrace the school-house. The people 
are learning that village improvement promotes the growth 
and prosperity of a town by inviting wealthy and desirable 
residents from abroad, just as neglected streets, school-houses 
and other signs of an illiberal policy invest a town with an 
air of discouragement and decay. The influence of such an 
association in cultivating the taste, fostering the study of 
nature, developing in youth a love of flowers, vines, shrub- 
bery and trees, all the stronger because they have planted or 
cultivated them, thus fostering domestic attachments and 
checking the excessive passion for city life, suggest the edu- 
cational bearings of this subject. The love of nature quickens 
the intellectual faculties and is an ally of virtue, subordinating 
the animal and sensuous to the intellectual and spiritual. An 
early interest in natural history favors habits of observation 
and trains both the memory and imagination. 

BiBDSEY Grant Northrop. 

Hartford, February, 1880. 
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APPENDIX. 



STATISTICAL TABLES 

COMPILED FROM THE RETURNS OF THE ACTING SCHOOL VISITORS, 

SHOWING THE CONDITION OF 

COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT, 

DURING THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1879. 



PRELIMINARY NOTE. 



Special pains have been taken to make the following tables as 
correct as possible, and though perfect accuracy is not attainable, 
they may be considered as giving a just view of the condition of 
the public schools. These tables are based upon the returns 
which the law requires the school visitors of every town to sub- 
mit each year to the Secretary of the State Board of Education. 
The school visitors receive their information, to a considerable 
extent, from the district committees, and they again from the 
teachers whom they employ. To facilitate the collection of these 
returns, and to make them as complete and correct as possible. 
School Registers are provided, at the expense of the State, for all 
public schools. They may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education. 

EXPLANATION OF THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Column No. 1. — The towns in each county arranged alphabet- 
ically, county towns being placed first. In the towns of New 
Haven, Norwich and Middletown there are districts which make 
independent reports, and these reports are given separately. 

No. 2. — The population of each town according to the United 
States Census of 1870. 

No. 3.— The Grand List of each town, as given in the State 
Treasurer's Report to the General Assembly, January, 1879. 

No. 4. — The number of school districts in each town. 
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No. 5. — The number of public schools in each town. 

No. 6. — The number of departments in the public schools, 
counting each room of a graded school as one department. 

No. 7. — The average length of the schools, in days and deci- 
mals of a day. 

No. 8. — The number of children between four and sixteen yeare 
of age enumerated in each town in January, 18*79 ; the basis of 
distributing the income of the School Fund and the State Appro- 
priation to the several towns. 

Nos. 9 and 10. — ^The number of children registered as attending 
public schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 11. — The number registered over 16 years of age. 

No. 12. — The number of different scholars registered in .the 
public schools during the year reported ; in other words, the num- 
ber of children who attended public e>Q\ioo\» some part of the year. 

No. 13. — The number of enumerated children * attending any 
other school than the public school. 

No. 14. — The number of children between four and sixteen 
years of age who attended no school of any kind during the year. 

Nos. 16 and 16. — The average attendance in winter and sum- 
mer respectively. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20. — The number of male teachers and 
female teachers employed in winter and summer respectively. 

Nos. 21 and 22. — The average wages per month of male and 
female teachers, including cost of board, when that was supplied 
by the district. 

No. 23.— The number of teachers who have taught the same 
school two or more successive terms^ 

. No. 24. — The number of teachers who were teaching for the 
first time. 

No. 26. — The amount of money received by each town from 
the School Fund and State Appropriation. Of the amounts in 
this column, three-eighths came from the School Fund income, 
and five-eighths from the State Treasury. 

No. 26. — The amount of income from the Town Deposit Fund 
in each town. 

No. 27. — The amount of income from local fiinds. 

No. 28. — ^The amount of money appropriated for schools from 
town tax in each town. 

No. 29. — The amount of money raised for school purposes by 
district tax. 
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No. 30. — The amount of voluntary contributions for teachers' 
board, fuel, or other expenses. 

No. 31. — The amount of money raised for school purposes from 
other sources than those previously named. 

No. 32. — The total amount of money received for public schools 
*from all sources. 

No. 33. — The amount expended for teachers' wages, including 
board. 

No. 34. — The amount expended for fuel and incidental expenses. 

No. 35. — ^The amount expended for repairs of school buildings. 

No. 36. — ^The amount expended for other objects than , those 
previously mentioned. 

No. 37. — The total amount expended for public schools. 

The totals in column 37 include money expended for new school 
houses, also the amount expended for libraries and apparatus. 
The columns containing thes^ amounts are omitted from these 
tables for want of room, but may be found on pages 148 and 149. 

Tables of averages and percentages, showing the relative posi- 
tion and rank of the towns in various particulars, may be found 
upon pages 160 to 173. 
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4ed for Sew School Btntsea rfurinp We year ending Augmt 3lat, 18' 
wnte are included m lite " totilb" of expeatta, on page» ISl-lll. 



ls. 




TOWNS. Sctaool 


Ammutii. 


HTORD OOUNTT. 


WINDHAM COOTTY 




Voluntown, .\ 1 | $3,291.61 




1 


tl.929.38 

i,in.oo 

361.30 
1,201.43 








2 


$4,602-11 


UTCH..U,CO^. 






Goshen, 

Waterwwn, . 


} 


$ 300.00 
1,000.00 


H4TBH OOCNTT. 


Total,.... 


2 


$1,300.00 










$2,329.6': 
422.7B 
1,066.00 

3,965.62 
164.96 
2,841.06 




Middletown,. 

ClintOD, 

Esaei, 


1 


$7,664.20 
434.84 
1,310.00 




3 


111.431.96 




Total 


3 


$9,409.04 


LOKIWS COUNTY. 




1 1 1 »2,500.(I0 






THE COUNTIBB. 


ariBLD COUNTY. 


Hartford, ... 
New Haven,. 
New; London, 
Fairfleld,.... 
Windham,... 
Litchfield,... 
Middlesei, .. 
Tolland, 


2 

3 

4 

2 
3 


$4,602.11 
11,431.96 

2.600.00 
4,693.03 
3,291.61 




2 


$2,100.00 
3,293.03 
300.00 


9,409.04 




4 


$4,693.03 


The State,.. 


16 


$37,22T.66 



* Fajments on houses previoual; built. 
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Amcmrds expended fffr Libraries and Appa/ratuSj in the year ending August Zlst^ 18*79. 
These are included in the '* totals" of expenses^ on pages 131-147. 



\ 



TOWNS. Amounts. 

Hartford, $1,312.34 

Berlin, 28.10 

Bristol, 281.30 

East Hartford, . 14.81 

Enfield,-. 50.00 

Farmington, ... 30.T0 

Granby, 33.10 

Manchester, ... 186.30 

New Britain, .. 290.00 

Newington, 40.00 

Simsbury, _ _ . 20.00 

Soutbington,.-. 50.00 

South Windsor, 56.00 

Suffield, 98.00 

West Hartford,- 21.90 

Windsor, 15.00 

J97indsor Locks, 30.30 

12,556.85 



New Haven,... $1,029.48 

Branford, 80.84 

Derby, 174.00 

Guilford, 47.70 

Hamden, 10.00 

MerMen, 154.00 

Naugatuck, 88.09 

North Branford, 3.25 

North Haven,-. 60.00 

Orange, 29.50 

Seymovir, 13.33 

Wallingford, . . . 68.00 

Waterbury, 315.00 

Wolcott -- . 16.47 

Woodbridge,--- 71.00 

$2,160.66 



TOWNS. 



Amounts. 



New London, . $200.00 

Norwich, 142.50 

Sprague, '8.50 

Stoningtoh, ... 40.00 

$391.00 



Bridgeport, . . . 

Danbury, 

Bethel, 

Huntington, ., 

Norwalk, . 

Ridgefield,... 
Stratford, 



$173.12 
56.00 
126.17 
31.80 
68.77 
36.50 
24.00 

$516.36 



Brooklyn, $30.92 

Killingly, 125.50 

Pomfret 24.00 

Putnam, 10.00 

SterUng, 20.00 

Thompson, ... , 65.28 

47.10 



Windham, 


492.00 


$814.80 


Litchfield, 


$16.57 


Colebrook, 


21.60 


Cornwall, 


44.03 


Morris, 


35.00 


New Hartford, 


19.85 


New Milford, . 


89.07 


North Canaan, 


20.50 


Plymouth, 


40.00 



TOWNS. 

Torrington,.. 

Warren, 

Winchester, 



Coventry, 
Stafford, . 
Yernon, . . 



Amounti. 

$65.40 
20.50 
93.71 

$466.23 



Middletown, - . $108.18 

Haddam, ' 30.00 

Chatham, 7.06 

Chester, 7.25 

Clinton, 60.00 

Durham, 20.00 

Essex, 30.00 

Killingworth, . 20.00 

Portland, 54.55 



$337.04 



$26.00 

23.60 

120.00 





$169.60 


CODNTIES. 


Amounts. 


Hartford, 


$2,556.85 


New Haven,.. 


2,160.66 


New London, . 


391.00 


Fairfield, 


516.36 


Windham, 


814.80 


Litchfield, 


466.23 


Middlesex, ... 


337.04 


Tolland, 

The State,.. 


169.60 


$7,412.54 
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TABLE 1. 

In which aU ihe Towns in fht SkUe are arrcmged according to fhe amount of taxable 
property tm ecKh to every child between the ages of four cmd sixteen years. 

The amoant is ^ven in dollars. 

This Table is baaed upon the Grrand List completed in 1878, and the enumeni- 
•tion of children taken in Janaaiy, 1879, and is designed to sho>«' the relative 
wealth of the several towns, as compared with their respective number of children 
of the usual school age. An examination of this Table will show^ (approximately ^ 
which towns are best able to provide liberallj for their public schools, though this 
ability depends also, in psirt, upon the density of population and the consequent 
number of schools required. 

Where a district is formed of parts o^two or more to^nis, the law now requires 
that all the children in such district shall be returned as from the town having 
jurisdiction over the district. For this reason the figures in this table cannot be 
made to show precisely what they are designed to show. 

The rauk of towns in this Table may be compared with their rank in Table IL 



• 


■ 

•• 

on 


1 


I 


2 


2 


8 


3 


4 


4 


3 


5 


11 


6 


5 


7 


7 


8 


6 


9 


9 


10 


20 


11 


14 


12 


12 


13 


10 


14 


24 


15 


13 


16 


19 


17 


27 


18 


15 


19 


29 


20 


35 


21 


21 


22 


18 


23 


22 


24 


30 


25 


31 


26 


33 


27 


34 


28 


32 


29 


44 


30 


46 


31 


25 


32 


38 


33 


26 


34 



TOWNS. 



West Hartford, 

Hartford, 

South Windsor, 

Darieo, 

Watertown, 

Lisbon, 

Bethlehem, 

New liaven, .. 

Scotland, 

East Haven, 

Beacon Falls,.. 
New London, _ 
Wethersfield,.. 

Essex 

Andover, 

Washington, .. 

Stonington, 

Westbrook, 

Goshen 

Middlefield, ... 

Brooklyn, 

Bloomfield. 

Winchester, 

Norwich, 

Orange, 

Pomfret, . 

Roxbury, 

Litchfield, 

Bethany, 

Guilford, 

Morris, 

Lebanon, 

Woodbury, 

Saybrook, 






$5689 
5095 
4519 
4517 
4418 
3J>52 
3950 
3569 
3544 
3398 
3258 
3224 
3200 
3189 
3179 
3174 
3051 
3039 
3036 
2971 
2947 
2870 
2864 
2788 
2759 
2731 
2729 
2721 
2693 
2671 
2668 
2666 
2659 
2649 



on 
■ 

*• 
3e 



17 



30 



36 
23 
I 40 
I 50 
41 
39 
16 
43 
51 
49 
68 
52 
37 
48 
67 
73 
45 
28 
57 
65 
60 
88 
53 
70 
59 
69 
55 
56 
76 
61 
83 
74 



35 



42 ! 36 



37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 



TOWNS. 



East Granby, 

Westport 

Brookfield, 

Suffield, 

Fairfield, 

Farmington, 

Sherman, 

Woodbridge, 

Stamford, 

Simsbury, 

Somers, 

Southbury, 

yanaan, 

Truml»ull, 

Ridgefield, 

Middletown, 

New Fairfield,.. 
North Branford, 

Ellington, 

Reading, 

New Milford, 

East Hartford,-. 

Bridgewater, 

Prospect, 

Wailingford, 

Meriden, 

Hamden, 

Durham. 

Hampton, 

Cheshire, ,_ 

Colchester, 

Easton, 

Bristol, 

Portland, 






$2621 
2566 
2558 
2552 
2544 
2515 
2513 
2507 
2503 
2499 
2472 
2453 
2449 
2439 
2414 
2408 
2400 
2385 
2385 
2369 
2358 
234J 
2334 
2331 
2314 
2296 
2296 
2289 
2271 
2252 
2217 
2217 
2213 
2209 



» 


1 


TOWHS. 


^1 
^1 


i 


t 


TOWNS. 


^1 


77 


^(. 

71 
72 
73 

75 
76 
71 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 

81 

90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

lot 

102 

10:i 

104 
105 
106 
101 
108 
109 
110 

112 
113 
lU 
115 
116 
111 
118 




$2192 
2180 
2164 
2163 
2146 
2135 
2133 
2124 
2117 
2093 
2072 
2064 
2057 
2039 
202S 
2020 
2017 
2014 
2007 
20O2 
1992 
1991 
1983 
1973 
1943 
1931 
1926 
1925 
1921 
1917 
1903 
1896 
1895 

1880 
1855 
1849 
1816 
1812 
1778 
1772 
1771 
1762 
1760 
1752 
1738 
1727 
1703 
1701 
1699 


122 
114 
124 
92 
110 
137 
139 
117 
126 
131 


119 
120 
121 
122 
123 

125 
126 
127 
.28 




(1695 
1659 
















Plainlield 

Norfolk,.' 














Barkhflmsted, 








1614 
1598 






















EastHaddam, 






V 


129 130 
1401131 
135,132 








North Haven, 
























166 
14i 
133 
151 
132 
138 
121 
142 
118 
144 
148 
130 
145 
146 
149 


134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
U6 
147 
"8 
















North Stoniugton, 






















Old Saybrook, 
















Nev Britain, 


1482 




Berlin, 






East WindHor, 


1466. 










SouthingtoQ, 

Glastonbury, 

New Hartford, 


1445 
1439 




























136,160 
1631161 
162152 
160163 
169154 
158,166 














<u 


Bridgeport, , 

Plymouth, 






1l)fl 






























127 


Sejmour, 


100 
165 
164 
163 
162 
163 
165 
147 


167 

158 
159 
160 

162 
163 
164 




1249 






1 le, 












Wo..dBtock, 










1 Loek"v'.".':.'." 


J 157. 
1154 












Bozrah, 








166.166 






flS 


Montville, 






134 


Sorth Canaan, 









152 



The same figures are next given by Counties. 

TABLE I— continued. 

In which the tovms of each Gouniy are arranged according to their amount of tax- 
able property to each chUdj between the ages of fow a/nd sixteen years. 



i 





4 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


6 


6 


5 


6 


7 


7 


9 


8 


8 


9 


12 


10 


14 


11 


11 


12 


13 


13 


17 


14 


18 


16 


10 


16 


16 


17 


16 


18 


19 


19 


23 


20 


24 


21 


22 


22 


25 


23 


26 


24 


20 


25 


27 


26 


21 


27 


28 


28 


29 


29 


1 


1 


2 


2 



4 
5 
7 
6 
9 

14 
19 
10 
13 
12 
11 



TOWNS. 



HARTFORD 00. 

West Hartford, 

Hartford, 

South Windsor, 

Wethersfield, 

Bloomfield, _ _. 

East Grranby, 

Suffleld, 

Farmington, 

Simsbury, 

East Hartford, 

Bristol, . _:. 

Canton, 

Avon, 

Berlin, 

PlainviUe, 

Newirigton, 

Windsor, -x.. 

Hartland, 

Manchester 

Marlborough, 

Granby, 

Enfield, 

New Britain, 

East Windsor, 

Southington, 

Glastonbury, 

Rooky HOI, 

Burlington, - 

Windsor Locks, 






^ St wm ■^ 



«d 08 



NEW HAVEN CO. 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



New Haven, 

East Haven, 

Beacon Ffells, _ - . 

Orange, 

Bethany, 

Guilford 

Woodbridge, 

Southbury, 

North Branford,. 

Prospect, 

Walfingford, 

Meriden, 

Hamden, 

Cheshire, 



$6689 
5096 
'4519 
3200 
2870 
2621 
2552 
2616 
2499 
2347 
2213 
2020 
1991 
1973 
1926 
1921 
1917 
1646 
1624 
1614 
1669 
1491 
1482 
1456 
1445 
1439 
1410 
1256 
1164 



3569 
3398 
3258 
2759 
2693 
2671 
2507 
2463 
2385 
2331 
2314 
2296 
2296 
2262 



• 
OO 


! 


17 


16 


16 


16. 


18 


17 


8 


18 


20 


19 


16 


20 


23 


21 


21 


22 


22 


23 


24 


24 


26 


26 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


6 


5 


6 


6 


8 


7 


9 


8 


10 


9 


12 


10 


11 


11 


13 


12 


14 


13 


7 


14 


16 


15 


16 


16 


17 


17 


18 


18 


19 


19 


20 


20 


1 


1 


8 


2 


4 


3 


6 


4 


7 


5 


2 


6 


9 


7 


6 


8 


12 


9 


3 


10 


10 


11 


16 


12 



TOWNS. 



Madison, 

Middlebury, 

NorthHaven, 

Woloott, 

Milf ord, 

Waterbury, 

Seymour, 

Branford, 

Naugatuck, 

Oxford, - 

Derby, 

NEW LONDON CO 

Lisbon, 

New London, 

Stonington, 

Norwich, 

Lebanon, 

Colchester, 

North Stonington, . - . 

Griswold, 

Franklin, - 

Salem, 

Groton, 

Waterford, 

Bozrah, 

Montville, — 

Ledyard, 

Preston, 

Old Lyme, 

East Lyme, 

Lyme, 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD CO. 

Darien, 

Westport, - 

Brookfield, 

Fairfield, 

Sherman, -- 

Stamford, 

Trumbull, 

Ridgefield, 

New Fairfield, 

Reading, 

Easton, 

Weston,- 






$2133 
2093 
2067 
2028 
1926 
1896 
1812 
1771 
1738 
1666 
1308 



3962 
3224 
3061 
2788 
2666 
2217 
2014 
2007 
1903 
1895 
1849 
1752 
1727 
1701 
1675 
1430 
1311 
1245 
1157 
1109 



4517 
2666 
2658 
2644 
2613 
2603 
2439 
2414 
2400 
2369 
2217 
2180 



153 



it* 



11 

13 
14 
16 
20 
18 
17 
19 
21 
22 
23 



1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

7 

8 

6 

9 

12 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

8 

16 

10 

12 

17 

11 

13 

16 

14 

18 

19 

21 

23 



it* 

I 

QC 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



1 

2 

3 

•4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



TOWNS. 



Monroe,. 

New Canaan, ^ . 

Danbury , _ 

Stratford, 

Grreenwich, 

Norwalk, 

Bridgeport, - 

Huntington, 

Wilton, 

Newtown, 

Bethel, 



WINDHAM CO. 



Scotland, . _ . 
Brooklyn, _. 
Pomfret, ... 
Hampton, _. 
Windham, _ . 
Plalnfield, _. 
Canterbury, 
Woodstock, . 
Chaplin, __. 
Putnam, ._. 
Thompson, . 
Killingly,.-. 
Ashf ord, . . . 
Sterling, __. 
Eastf ord, . . . 
Voluntown, . 






$2117 
2064 
2039 
2002 
1943 
1931 
1«83 
1772 
1703 
1658 
1446 



LITCHFIELD CO. 

Watertown, 

Bethlehem, 

Washington, 

Ooshen, 

Winchester, 

Roxbury, 

Litchfield, ' 

Morris, 

Woodbury, ..- 

Canaan, 

New Milf ord, 

Bridgewater, 

Salisbury, 

Norfolk, 

Thomaston, 

Harwinton, ___ 

Sharon, 

Plymouth, 

Torrington, 

North Canaan, _ . 

Barkhamsted, 



3544 
2947 
2731 
2271 
2164 
2163 
1815 
1762 
1760 
1498 
•1491 
1430 
1388 
1249 
1160 
690 



4418 
3950 
3174 
3036 
2864 
2729 
2721 
2668 
2659 
2449 
2358 
2334 
2192 
2146 
2135 
2124 
1983 
1880 
1855 
1699 
1615 



1 

3 

4 

2 

5 

6 

7 

10 

9 

8 

11 

13 

12 

14 

15 



1 

3 

2 

4 

8 

7 

9 

6 

5 

11 

12 

10 

13 



1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
5 

7 
8 



• 


• 


<x> 


» 


♦* 


¥» 


n 


1 


ri 


QO 


r» 


if 


oo 


QO 




^ 


20 


22 


22 


23 


26 


24 


24 


25 


25 


26 



TOWNS. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Cornwall, 

Warren,» 

Colebrook, 

New Hartford, 
Kent, 



MIDDLESEX CO". 

Essex, 

Westbrook, _ _ 

Middlefield, 

Saybrook, 

Middletown, 

Durham, 

Portland, *. 

East Haddam, _ 

Clinton, 

Old Saybrook, 

Chester, 

Cromwell, 

Killingworth, 

Haddam, 

Chatham, _ 



a-g 



$1576 
1545 
15^4 
1439 
1367 



TOLLAND CO. 

Andover,,* 

Somers, 

Ellington, 

Hebron, 

Vernon,- ._. 

Coventry, 

Columbia, _ 

Mansfield, 

Bolton, 

Stafford, 

Tolland, 

Union, 

WiUington, 



3189 
3039 
2971 
2649 
2408 
'2289 
2209 
2072 
2017 
1992 
1778 
1695 
1598 
1518 
1249 



3179 
2472 
2385 
1669 
1573 
1540 
1510 
1486 
1470 
1289 
1170 
1J40 
994 



The Counties. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



Hartford, -.. 
New Haven, . 
New London, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, . . 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Tolland, 



The State, 



QO 

if* 
I 



QO 



$3062 
2723 
2411 
2297 
2211 
2221 
1783 
1635 



I 

QO 
it* 

QO 



2488 



$2977 
2705 
2350 
2255 
2183 
2086 
1795 
1563 



2423 



155 



• 




OR) 


o» 


*- 


*<• 


■ 


■ 


*- 


(X> 


*<• 


^ 


QO 


(X> 


^ 


*" 


19 


59 


53 


60 


62 


61 


49 


62 


•77 


63 


2 


64 


65 


65 


69 


66 


130 


67 


27 


68 


65 


69 


7» 


70 


140 


71 


141 


72 


73 


73 


'84 


74 


54 


75 


95 


76 


41 


77 


16 


78 


71 


79 


80 


80 


96 


81 


110 


82 


85 


83 


f22 


84 


136 


85 


26 


«6 


.20 


87 


67 


88 


64 


89 


119 


90 


107 


91 


86 


92 


74 


93 


133 


94 


112 


95 


90 


96 


124 


97 


134 


98 


37 


99 


98 


100 


100 


101 


97 


102 


116 


103 


114 


104 


94 


105 


76 


106 


102 


107 


109 


108 


108 


109 


139 


no 


106 


111 


120 


112 


103 


113 



TOWNS. 




Waterbury, 

Oxford, __ 

New Haven, . . 

Easton, _ 

Coventry, 

Torrington, 

Glastonbury, _. 

Colchester, 

Greenwich, 

East Hartford,. 

Thomaston, 

Portland, ... .. 

Salisbury, 

Goshen, 

Wolcott, 

Manchester, 

New London, . 

ITaddam, 

Madison, 

Lisbon, 

Montville, 

Canterbury, .,_ 

Chester, 

Marlborough, , _ . 
New Canaan, . _ . 

Wilton, 

Saybrook, , 

Mansfield, . 

Willington, 

Hebron, 

Bethany, 

Andover, 

New Milford,.., 

Sharon , 

Newtown, 

Cheshire, 

Putnam, , 

Brookfield, 

Salem, 

Bridgewater, ..r 
East Haddam, _ . 

Flamden, . _ , 

Bethlehem , 

Cromwell 

North Branford, 

Winchester, 

Reading, 

Groton, _ _ 

Plainfleld, 

Middlefield, .... 

Guilford, _ 

North Haven, .. 

Simsbury, 

Berlin 

Morris, 



2.85 
2.84 
2.83 
2.81 
2.77 
2.75 
2.72 
2.72 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.64 
2.62 
2.62 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.54 
2.52 
251 
2.50 
2.47 
2.47 
2.46 
2.44 
2.42 
2.42 
2.39 
2.38 
2.36 
2.33 
2.31 
229 
2.28 
2.28 
2.26 
2.25 
2.24 
2.24 
2.22 
2.20 
2.18 
2.18 
2.17 
2.15 
2.15 
2.14 
2.14 
2.12 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 



■ 



60 
132 
157 

83 
153 
121 
147 
128 

81 

82 

93 
158 
135 
129 
127 

56 
117 
156 
118 

40 
126 

78 
113 
123 

88 
163 
105 
143 
115 
138 
160 
145 
104 
148 
161 
125 
137 
151 
154 

70 
144 
155 
146 
101 
152 
150 
165 

44 
142 
149 
ir,2 

61 
167 
166 



9> 

■ 

OR) 



TOWNS. 



114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 



Milford, 

Scotland, __ 

Clinton, 

Ridgefield, 

Chaplin, 

West Hartford 

North Canaan, 

Washington, 

Sherman, 

Griswold, 

Durham, 

Watertown, 

Stamford, 

North Stonington, 

Bolton, 

Stafford, , 

Stonington, 

East Lyme, 

Trumbull, 

Middlebury, 

Norfolk, _ 

Prospect, 

Woodbury,.. 

Ellington, 

Hiirtland 

Bloomlield, .•. 

South Windsor, 

Westbrook, 

Canaan, 

Franklin, 

Rocky Hill, 

Southbury, 

Ledyard, 

Monroe. 

Litchfield, 

Leb.mon, 

Westport, 

Suffield, __ 

Beacon Falls, 

Lyme 

Woodstock, ^ 

Wethersfield, 

Roxbury, _ 

Old Lyme, 

East Granby, 

Darien, 

Newiiigton, 

Thompson, 

Weston, 

Hampton, 

Pomfret, 

Bozrah 

Old Saybrook, 

Sprague. 



OQ 

= 1 



8 






$2.09 
2.03 
2.03 
2.03 
2.03 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.99 
1.98 
1.96 
1.94 
1.94 
1.93 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.88 
1.87 
1.85 
1.83 
1.81 
1.78 
L77 
L75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.72 
1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.68 
1.64 
1.59 
1.54 
1.52 
1.46 
1.45 
1.44 
1.39 
1.38 
1.33 
1.33 
L26 
1.22 
1.18 
1.14 
I.IO 
1.03 
L02 
0.82 
0.56 



156 



The arder of the Towaa in tiie several Counties is as follows 



TABLE n— continued. 

The ToWTis in each Cduutff arrangeti aceording to the percentage of their property 
€fppropriaied far PubHe Sehoois dwring the year ending August 3Ijf, 18 T9. 




• 


«S 


f« 


#• 


• 


■ 


#• 


on 




•• 


ac 


OD 






23 


1 



11 



51 
10' 

4 

3 

2 

6 

9 

7 
15 

1 
13 
12 
14 

8 
16 
20 
19 
21 
22 
17 
28 
18 
27 
24 
26 
25 
29 



1 
2 

10 
5 
9 

25 
4 
6 

19 
3 

11 

13 

J5 
8 

14 



2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



HARTFORD CO. 



Avon^ 

Soiithington, 

|CantoQ, -_ _ 

.Enfield, 

'East Windsor, .. 

,Brisftol, 

•New Britain, 

■Windsor Locks... 

Windsor,- 

FanningtoD, 

Plainville, 

!Granby, 

Burlington, 

Hartford, . 

Glastoubury, 

East Hartford, . . . 

Manchester, 

Marlborough, 

Simsbnry, 

Berlin, 

West Hartford, _ 

Hartland. _, 

Bloomfield, 

Soath Windsor, _. 

Rocky Hill 

Suffield, 

Wethersfleld, 

East Granby, 

Newington, 



NEW HAVEN CO. 



Derby, 

Wallingford,. 
Naugatuck,.. 
Woodbridge, 

Meriden, 

East Haven,. 
Branford, ._. 

Seymour, 

Orange, 

Waterbuiy, > , 

Oxford, 

New Haven,. 

Wolcott, 

Madison, 

Bethany, 



$5.78 
5.58 
5.09 
5.07 
4.60 
4.18 
3.81 
3.74 
3.60 
3.59 
3.33 
3.16 
2.97 
2.90 
2.72 
2.71 
2.58 
2.50 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
1.78 
1.77 
1.75 
1.70 
1.52 
1.39 
1.33 
L22 



5.71 
5.16 
4.67 
3.80 
3.63 
3.42 
3.38 
3.06 
2.98 
2.85 
2.84 
2.83 
2.62 
2.55 
2.B9 



21 
17 
20 
18 
22 
12 
7 
16 
23 
24 



1 
3 
4 
7 
5 
2 
9 
5 

1 
7 
4 
9 
8 
3 
6 
8 

12 
6 

20 



2 

7 

1 

6 

3 

5 

8 

9 

4 

18 

13 

17 

10 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



1 
2 

-3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 



Cheshire,. 
Hamdenr 
North Branfc^ 

Guilford,.- 

North Haven.-.. 



Milford,__ 

Middlebury, 

Prospect, 

Southbnry, 

Beacon Fsdls. 



NEW LONDON CO. 

Waterford, 

Preston, 

Norwich, 

Colchester, 

New London, 

Lisbon, 

Montville, __. 

SaleuL 

Groton, 

Griswold, -_ 

North Stonington, 

Stonington, 

East Lyme. 

Franklin, 

Ledy ard, 

Lebanon, 

Lyme, . 

Old Lyme, 

Bozrah, 

Sprague, 



FAIRFIELD CO. 

Huntington, __ 

Stratford, 

Bethel,. _ 

Norwalk 

Bridgeport,.- 

New Fairfield, 

Fairfield, 

Danb ury , 

Easton, 

Greenwich, _ 

New Canaan, 

Wilton, 

Newtown, 



$2.29 
2.24 
2.18 
2.14 
2.12 
2.09 
1.88 
1.85 
1.69 
1.46 



4.05 
3.41 
3.35 
2.72 
2.57 
2.54 
2.54 
2.26 
2.15 
2.00 
1.94 
L90 
1.90 
1.72 
1.68 
1.59 
1.45 
1.33 
L02 
0.56 



6.63 

3.85 

3.78 

3.58 

3.50 

3.04 

3.01 

2.98- 

2.81 

2.72 

2.47 

2.47 

2.31 
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• 


go 


Ob 


»• 


If 


• 


■ 


^ 


QO 


*• 


»• 


oe 


QO 


"^ 


^ 


14 


14 


15 


15 


12 


16 


11 


17 


19 


18 


16 


19 


22 


20 


20 


21 


23 


22 


21 


23 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


5 


4 


6 


5 


9 


6 


1 


7 


8 


8 


11 


9 


10 


10 


12 


11 


15 


12 


13 


13 


4 


14 


14 


15 


16 


16 


6 


1 


3 


2 


10 


3 


2 


4 


9 


5 


4 


6 


26 


7 


6 


8 


1 


9 


1 


10 


20 


11 


21 


12 


13 


13 


8 


14 


19 


15 


11 


16 


15 


17 


12 


18 


23 


19 


18 


20 


24 


21 


17 


22 


14 


23 


16 


24 



TOWNS. 



Brookfield, 
Reading, .. 
Ridgefield, 
Sherman, . 
Stamford, . 
Trumbull, . 
Monroe, . _ . 
Westport, . 

Darlen, 

Weston, , . . 



WI>JDHAM CO. 

Voluntown, _. 

Killingly, 

Ashf ord, 

Brooklyn, 

Sterling, 

Windham, 

Eastford, 

Canterbury, 

Putnam, 

Plamfield, 

Scotland, 

Chaplin, 

Woodstock, 

Thompson, 

Hampton, 

Pomfret, 



LITCHFIELD CO. 

Plymouth, 

Kent, 

New Hartford, 

Warren, 

Cornwall, .i 

Harwinton, 

Colebrook, 

Barkhamsted, 

Torrington, 

Thomaston,. 

Salisbury, 

Goshen, 

New Milford, _ _ 

Sharon, 

Bridgewater, 

Bethlehem, 

Winchester, 

Morris, 

North Canaan, 

Washington, 

Watertown, 

Norfolk, 

Woodbury, 

Canaan, 



i1 



8 



Ah O 



2.28 
2.17 
2.03 
2.00 
1.96 
1.90 
1.68 
1.54 
1.26 
1.14 



18.87 
5.15 
3.68 
3.62 
3.15 
3.12 
3.09 
2.52 
2.28 
2.15 
2.03 
2.03 
1.44 
1.18 
1.10 
1.03 



4.60 
3.65 
3.61 
3.57 
3.11 
2.99 
2.93 
2.92 
2.75 
2.69 
2.64 
2.02 
2.36 
2.33 
2.25 
2.22 
2.18 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
1.98 
L87 
1.83 
1.73 



1 
3 
2 
4 

7 
5 
6 
8 



• 
QC 

»<• 

QO 


QO 


25 


25 


22 


26 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


3 


6 


4 


5 


5 


8 


6 


9 


7 


12 


8 


3 


9 


10 


10 


11 


11 


14 


12 


7 


13 


13 


14 


15 
f 


15 


1 


1 


2 


2 


5 


3 


8 


4 


10 


5 


9 


6 


4 


7 


3 


8 


7 


9 


11 


10 


13 


11 


6 


12 


12 


13 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield 

Roxbury, 

MIDDLESEX CO. 

Chatham, 

Killingworth, 

Middletown, 

Essex, 

Portland, 

Haddam, 

Chester, 

Saybrook, 

East Haddam, 

Cromwell, _.. 

Middlefield, i.. 

Clinton, __ 

Durham, ' 

Westbrook, 

old Saybrook, 

a 

TOLLAND CO. 

Vernon, 

Union, 

Tolland, 

Somers, _ 

Columbia, 

Coventry, : 

Mansfield, 

Willington, 

Hebron, 

Andover, 

Bolton, 

Stafford, 

Ellington, 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



The Oountibs. 



Tolland, 

New Haven, . 

Hartford, 

Windham, 

Fairfield, 

Middlesex, 

New London, 
Litchfield, . . . 



OQ 

o 

U 00 



$1.6 4 
1.3 8 



4.60 
4.20 
3.66 
2.85 
2.66 
2.55 
2.&1 
2.46 
2.24 
2.20 
2.14 
2.03 
1.99 
1.74 
0.82 



5.28 
3.68 
3.65 
2.88 
2.87 
2.77 
2.44 
2.42 
2.42 
2.38 
1.94 
1.93 
1.81 



The State,-.. 



QO 


^ 


j|« 


if 


I 


■ 


4f 


QO 


fe« 


*• 


QO 


QO 


w^ 




|3.86 


|3.33 


3.13 


3.09 


3.47 


3.05 


3.04 


2.91 


2.70 


2.88 


2.84 


2.86 


2.75 


2.60 


2.49 


2.46 


|3.05 


$2.63 
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TABLE III. 
la phich aS Ihe Tainns in tke State are arranged according to the amount of money 
tokich they report as raised aad received/or ihe PiMic Schaolafrom all sources for 
for each child enumerated : not includiag money for new school house). 

The money raised for building new school houses is not iaduded in these com- 
putatioDB, because ii is for k special and occasional object. The twenty-three 
towns in which additional mooej was raised for that object are des^ated by a *. 

^P^See page 148, also note on page IE!). Table II, on the previous p^es, 
shows how much each town raised in proportion to its pecuoiary ability. 



Wallingford, ... 
West Hartford,. 

Canton, 

Brooklyn, 

JVoodbridge, ., 

Wolcott, 

Farmington, 

•New Haven,... 

Bethlehem, .^ 

New London,.. 

Norwich, 

Plymoulii, 

Andover, 

•Bristol, 

Fairfield, , 

Meriden, ■. 

Vernon, 

StraWopd, 

Scotland, 

New Fairfield,., 

Naugatuck, 

KilJingly, 

•Goshen, 

•Huntington, . . . 

Enfield, 

KiUiiigwortb, .. 

Windham, 

Wetherefield, . . . 
Norwalk, 

Harwinton, I-,. 
EastWindsor, .. 

Betiiany, 

Washington, ... 

Windsor, 

Middlefield, .... 

Saybrook, 

South Windsor, . 
Easton, 



PlainviUe, 

East Hartford,- 
•Waierlown, .. 

Brookfield, 

Guilford, 

Danbury. 

Bridgeport, 

Colchester, 

Winchester, 

Morris, 

Warren, . 

New Milford,. .. 

Stonington, 

Westbrook, 

North Branford, 

Portland, 

Darien, 

iSllington, , 

•Orange, 

Salisbury, 

Bridgewater, ... 

Madison, .. 

Simsbury, 

♦Seymour, 

Sherman, 

Ashford, , 

Tliomaaton, .... 

Ridgefield, 

•Middlefown, _ . . 

Granhy, 

•New Britain, . . 

Reading, 

•SouthingLon, .. 
New Canaan, . . . 

Bethel, , 

Kent, 

Chatham, 

Beacon Falls,... 
Barkhamsted. .. 
•Waterbury, . . . 
Trumbull, 
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■ 



142 
145 
107 

67 

85 
108 
141 
122 

51 
120 
151 

97 

33 
134 

98 

56 

68 
115 

84 
119 
127 

92 
137 
109 
155 
129 
132 
136 
102 

49 
130 

96 
156 

90 
125 

95 
117 

21 
121 
105 
101 

54 



06 

■ 

<x> 



85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

HI 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 



TOWNS. 



*Branford, 

North Haven, . _ . 

Cornwall, 

Woodbury, 

Oxford, 

Bloomfield, 

Marlborough, 

Cheshire, * 

Durham, 

Berlin, 

New Hartford, 

Torrington, 

East Haddam, > _ 

Litchfield, 

Lebanon, 

Sharon, _ , 

Prospect, 

Preston, 

Hebron, 

North Stonington, 

Columbia, 

Stamford, 

Salem, 

Canterbury, _ . 

Plainfield, . 

Southbury, 

Chester, 

Haddam, , 

Canaan, 

Union, 

Franklin, 

Norfolk, J 

Colebrook, 

Montville. 

Coven try, 

Roxbury, __ _. 

Monroe, 

Middlebury, 

Sterling, ._.* ,_. 

*Avon, 

Suffield, __ 

Milford, ...A 



-< as 



14 
8.11 
8.11 
8.10 
8.08 
8.07 
8.04 
8.01 
7.99 
7.92 
7.90 
7.90 
7.79 
7.77 
7.74 
7.73 
7.72 
7.69 
7.67 
7.61 
7.59 
7.59 
7.50 
7.49 
7.49 
7.45 
7.44 
7.39 
7.37 
7.26 
7.26 
7.25 
7.25 
7.24 
7.17 
7,17 
7.16 
7.15 
7.14 
7.14 
7.11 
7.07 



OR) 

I 



87 
82 
153 
104 
133 
148 
126 
158 
150 
106 
112 
111 
113 
116 
93 
69 
144 
139 
123 
124 
118 
160 
72 
131 
159 
128 
110 
154 
152 
163 
138 
161 
162 
146 
164 
157 
143 
94 
166 
165 
167 



06 
I 

30 



127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 



TOWNS. 



*Hamden, 

Mansfield, 

*Greenwich, ._ 
Glastonbury, ._ 

Griswold, , 

*WiltoD, 

Manchester, 

Chaplin, . _ 

Eastford, 

Groton, 

*Ea8t Haven, _ . , 

Newtown, 

Windsor Locks; 

Westport, 

Kast Granby, . _ 

Hartland, 

Cromwell, 

BurUngton, 

Bolton, 

Pomfret, ' >. 

Weston, 

North Canaan, . 

♦Tolland, 

Ledyard, 

Putnam, 

Hampton, 

*Waterford, 

*CUnton, 

Woodstock, 

*Volimtown, ._ 

Willington, 

Rocky Hill, ... 

East Lyme, 

Stafford, 

Newington, 

Old Lyme, 

Lyme, 

Bozrah, _ 

Old Saybrook, . 

Thompson, 

Sprague, 






$7.06 
, 7.06 
7.02 
7.02 
6.99 
6.98 
6.93 
6.90 
6.86 
6.81 
6.81 
6.80 
0.76 
6.74 
6.60 
6.66 
6.48 
6.47 
6.43 
6.31 
6.29 
6.26 
6.17 
6.16 
6.02 
6,01 
6.88 
5.79 
6.74 
5.64 
5.60 
5.60 
6.48 
6.38 
5.18 
4.79 
4.78 
4.69 
4.57 
4.35 
3.22 



Note. — In preparing this table, the intention has been to exclude all moneys 
raised for new school houses. The amounts expended for that purpose are given 
on page 148. But these differ, in some cases, from the amounts raised fot the 
same purpose. The differences that were noted in the preparation of this table 
are the following: In Southington, $3,658.65 excluded, instead of $1,201.43. In 
East Haven, $4,881.00 excluded. In Orange, $1,781.50 excluded. In Waterbury, 
nothing excluded. In Tolland, $381.30 excluded. 
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The order of the Towns in each County is given below. 

TABLE III— continued. 

The Toums in e(xch Cotmty (Hrrwnged according to the amount of money which they 
report as raised and received for Public Schools from aU sources for each child 
enumerated. 

Money for new school houses is not included. The towns in which additional 
money was raised for that purpose are designated by a *. 
See page 148, also note on page 169. 



QC 



1 

6 

2 

4 

3 

15 

10 

9 

11 

6 

18 

1 

13 

8 

12 

16 

22 

27 

24 

21 

19 

20 

25 

23 

17 

14 

26 

28 

29 



5 
2 

1 

3 

9 

19 

8 

4 

13 

18 

10 

1 






1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



TOWNS. 



HARTFORD 00. 

Hartford, _ 

West Hartford, 

Canton,. 

Farmington, 

♦Bristol, 

Enfield, 

Wethersfield, 

East Windsor, 

Windsor, 

South Windsor, 

Plainville, 

Bast Hartford, 

Simsbury, 

Granby, 

*?Jew Britain, _ 

*Southington, 

Bloomfield, 

Marlborough, 

Berlin, 

♦Avon, _ 

Suffield, 

Glastonbury, 

Manchester, . _ . 

Windsor Locks, 

Bast Granby, 

Hartland, 

Burlington, 

Rocky Hill, 

Newington, 



23 '13 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



NEW HAVEN CO. 

Wallingford, 

Woodbridge, - 

Woloott, 

♦New Haven, 

Meriden, 

Naugatuck, 

♦Derby, 

Bethany, 

Guilford, 

North Branf ord, 

♦Orange, -. 

Madison, 

♦Sejnmour, 






|18.13 
14.81 
13.69 
12.62 
11.08 
10.17 
9.96 
9.80 
9.62 
9.31 
9.29 
9.20 
8.47 
8.34 
8.31 
8.29 
8.07 
8.04 
7.92 
7.14 
7.11 
7.02 
6.93 
6.76 
6.60 
6.56 
6.47 
5.50 
6.18 



14.86 

13.27 

13.18 

12.59 

10.99 

10.48 

9.91 

9.78 

9.15 

8.65 

8.63 

8.48 

8.46 






17 
11 
24 
26 
15 
21 
14 
22 
6 
12 
16 
20 



2 

1 

3 

4 

6 

8 

11 

12 

16 

13 

6 

15 

9 

14 

10 

19 

18 






14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 



TOWNS. 



Beacon Falls, 
*Waterbury,_. 
*Branford, _,, 
North Haven, 

Oxford, 

Cheshire, 

Prospect, 

Southbury, ._. 
Middlebury, . 

Milford, 

♦Hamden, 

*East Haven, . 



17 18 



7 
20 



2 

9 

7 

1 

14 

6 

6 

12 

10 

21 



19 
20 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



NEW LONDON CO. 

Lisbon, 

New London, _. 

Norwich, 

Colchester, 

Stonington, _ , 

Lebanon, 

Preston, 

North Stonington, 

Salem, 

Franklin, 

Montville, 

Griswold, 

Groton, ._. 

Ledyard, 

♦ Waterf ord, 

East L3rme, 

Old Lyme,- 

L3rme. 

Bozrah, 

Sprague, 



FAIRPIBLD CO. 



Fairfield, 

Stratford, 

New Fairfield, 
*Huntington, . 

Norwalk, 

Easton, 

Brookfield, .._ 

Danbury, 

Bridgeport, -.. 
Darien, 






a 



$8.23 
8.16 
8.14 
8.11 
8.08 
8.01 
7.72 
7.45 
7.16 
7.07 
7.06 
6.81 



13.90 

12.31 

12.07 

9.11 

8.81 

7.74 

7.69 

7.61 

7.60 

7.26 

7.24 

6.99 

6.81 

6.16 

6.88 

5.48 

4.79 

4.78 

4.69 

3.22 



11.00 

10.64 

10.52 

10.20 

9.93 

9.30 

9.17 

9.14 

9.14 

8.60 
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CO 

IS 

cm 



8 
3 
4 
11 
13 
15 
16 
19 
23 
22 
IT 
18 
20 



1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

6 

12 

7 

13 

10 

8 

14 

9 

11 

16 

16 



I 
9 
5 
2 
4 
3 
10 

22 
13 
23 
20 

6 
11 
14 
19 
12 
24 
17 
21 

8 
18 



QO 



11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 



Sherman, 

Ridgefield, .. 

Reading, 

New Canaan, 

Bethel, 

Trumbull, ... 

Stamford, 

Monroe, . 

♦Greenwich, . 

♦Wilton, 

Newtown, 

Westport, ... 
Weston, 



TOWNS. 



WINDHAM CO. 

Brooklyn, 

Scotland, 

Killingly, 

Windham, 

Ashford, 

Canterbury, 

Plainfield, 

Sterling, 

Chaplin, 

Eastford, 

Pomfret, -.. 

Putnam,-- 

Hampton, 

Woodstock,. 

♦Voluntown,- 

Thompson, 



. LITCHFIELD CO. 

Bethlehem, 

Plymouth, 

♦Goshen, 

Harwinton, . - - 

Wasbing^n, 

♦ Watertown, 

Winchester, > 

Morris, 

Warren, 

New Milf ord, 

Salisbury, 

Bridgewater, 

Thomaston, .• 

Kent, 

Barkhamsted, 

Cornwall, 

Woodbury, 

New Hartford, 

Torrington, 

Litchfield, 

SharcHi, 

Canaan, 






8.43 
8.35 
8.29 
8.26 
8.26 
8.15 
7.59 
7.15 
7.02 
6.98 
6.80 
6.74 
6.29 



13.66 
10.63 
10.21 
10.05 
8.42 
7.49 
7.49 
7.14 
6.90 
6.85 
6.31 
6.02 
6.01 
5.74 
5.64 
4.35 



12.31 
11.41 
10.21 
9.81 
9.76 
9.20 
9.04 
8.97 
8.86 
8.85 
8.51 
8.50 
8.40 
8.25 
8.18 
8.11 
8.10 
7.90 
7.90 
7.77 
7.73 
7,37 



QO 



16 
25 
16 
26 



2 

4 
8 
9 
6 
1 
7 

10 
6 
3 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 



98 

s 

QO 



1 

2 
4 
3 
7 
6 
6 
8 



23 
24 
26 
26 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 



3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


6 


4 


8 


6 


11 


6 


4 


7 


10 


8 


7 


9 


9 


10 


6 


11 


12 


12 


13 


13 



TOWNS. 



Norfolk, 

Colebrook, ... 

Roxbury, 

North Canaan, 



MIDDLESEX CO. 

Killingworth, 

Middlefield, 

Saybrook, - 

Westbrook, 

Portland, 

♦Middletown, 

Chatham, 

♦Essex, 

Durham. 

East Haddam, 

Chester,.-.. 

Haddam, 

Cromwell, 

♦Clinton, 

did Saybrook,. 



TOLLAND CO. 



Andover, . . 

Vernon, 

Somers, ..- 
Ellington, . 

Hebron, 

Columbia, . 

Union, 

Coventry,-. 
Mansfield, . 

Bolton, 

*Tolland,.. 
Willington, 
Stafford, .. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



The CouiniES. 



Hartford, 

New Haven, 
Middlesex, . . 
New London, 
Fairfield, ... 
Litchfield,... 

Tolland, 

Windham, .. 



The State, $10.90 



QO 
GO 



S^ 






$7.26 
7.25 
7.17 
6.26 



10.09 
9.45 
9.44 
8.78 
8.62 
8.35 
8.24 
8.23 
7.99 
7.79 
7.44 
7.39 
6.48 
5.79 
4.57 



11.40 
10.95 
10.57 
8.56 
7.67 
7.69 
7.26 
7.17 
7.06 
6.43 
6.17 
5.60 
5.38 



$14.92 
11.45 
9.62 
9 91 
8.91 
8.96 
9.48 
8.46 



go 



$12.21 
11.03 
9.20 
9.18 
8.90 
8.68 
8.28 
8.20 

$10.06 



.• 
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TABLE IV. 

In which all the Toums in the State ari cbrranged according to the percentage of their 
childrenj who oMended the Public Schools dwring some part of the year ending 
August ^ist^ 1879. 

This Table is formed by comparing the whole number of different scholars reg- 
istered in each town with the number of children enumerated in January, 1^79 : — 
i. e., the numbers in column 12 with those in column 8 in the statistical tables of 
the several Counties, pages 130-145. The very large percentage in some towns 
results from one or more of the following causes : 1. The attendance of scholars 
over 16 years of age. 2. The attendance of those under 4 years of age. 3. The 
attendance of those .residing in adjoining towns. 4. The removal of famihes 
with children into a town after the enumeration has been made. 

In preparing this Table, those children who attended 'othej schools than the 
Public Schools are not taken into account. In some towns a large proportion of 
the children are in Private Schools, as will be seen by column 13 in the tables 
above mentioned. 



if 



37 

2 

6 

18 

33 

9 

55 

3 

65 

7 

26 

16 

48 

19 

27 

8 

46 

40 

23 

36 

38 

71 

66 

1 

4 

13 

79 

50 

39 

15 

49 

31 



QO 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 



TOWNS. 



Ashford, 

Scotland, _ 

Roxbury, 

Lisbon, 

Morris, 

Bethlehem, 

Prospect, ,-.' 

Sherman, 

Clinton, - 

Hampton, 

Ledyard, ... 

Bridgewater, _ _ ._ ._ 

Westbrook, 

Canterbury, 

Hebron, 

Lebanon, ._ 

Washino;t(»n. 

New Fairfield, 

Colebrook, 

Simsbury, __ 

Montville, 

Preston, 

Wolcott 

Hartland, 

Woodbridge, 

G-oshen, 

Bast Haddam, 

Kent, 

Harwinton, _ 

North Stonington, 

Barkhamsted, 

Canton, 



CO 

•'1 

(SI 

126.0 
125.3 
121.8 
118.9 
118.0 
114.6 
114.1 
L13.9 
113.3 
111.5 
111.5 
111.4 
111.1 
110.2 
108.7 
107.6 
107.4 
107.3 
107.3 
106.8 
106.0 
105.9 
105.5 
105.2 
105.2 
105.1 
105.0 
105.0 
104.8 
104.5 
104.4 
104.0 



• 


• 


i 


QO 


11 


33 


47 


34 


58 


35 


62 


36 


106 


37 


83 


38 


35 


39 


32 


40 


12 


41 


61 


42 


25 


43 


92 


44 


29 


45 


148 


46 


21 


47 


17 


48 


42 


49 


87 


50 


24 


51 


14 


52 


10 


53 


60 


54 


52 


55 


67 


56 


69 


57 


78 


58 


53 


59 


59 


60 


101 


61 


44 


62 


22 


63 


107 


64 



TOWNS. 



. O 

04 



j Andover, 

\ Salem, 

South Windsor, 

Somers, 

Chester, 

Guilford, 

Bethany, , 

Wethersfield, _. 

Oxford, 

Mansfield, 

Killingworth, ., 

Woodstock, 

Pomfret, 

Voluntown, 

•( Easton, 

I Norfolk. . _ . . 
( Willingcon, 

Woodbury, 

Watertown, ._. 

Eastford, , 

Union, 

Coventry, 

Huntington, __, 
Middlefield,.... 

Branford, 

Plymouth, 

Weston, 

Colchester, 

Windsor, 

Tolland, 

Brookfield, 

East Hartford, 



103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

103.8 

103.6 

103.6 

103.6 

103.5 

102.8 

102.1 

102.1 

101.0 

100.7 

100.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.8 

99.7 

99.5 

99.3 

99.1 

99.0 

99.0 

98.1 

98.0 

98.0 

97.8 

97.5 

97.6 

97.4 

97.3 
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110 

54 

45 

111 

90 

98 

108 

103 

43 

73 

89 

63 

64 

80 

5 

30 

74 

100 

130 

41 

20 

126 

115 

85 

122 

117 

118 

81 

94 

99 

68 

28 

136 

57 

77 

76 

70 

72 

102 

88 

153 

143 

134 

84 

95 

93 

34 

124 

152 

128 

160 

146 



65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 



Ohaplin, 

North Branford, 

j Cromwell. _'.. 

J Wilton,..' 

Seymour, 

Chatham 

New London, . . 
West Hartford,. 

Middlebury, 

Granby , 

New Canaan, 

New Milford, 

Monroe, 

Sharon, 

Madison, 

Columbia, 

Rast Windsor, . . 

Thomason, 

Griswold, 

Sterling, 

East Granby, . . . 
Torrington, .._. 

Cornwall, 

Essex, _ 

ITaddam, 

East Lyme, 

Fairfield, 

Franklin, 

Litchfield, 

Waterf ord, 

Burli^igton, 

Ridgefield, 

Naugatuck, 

Bloomfield, 

Bristol, 

Avon, 

Ellington, 

Warren, 

Rocky Hill, 

Bethel, , 

Beacon Falls, 

Killingly, 

Farraington, 

Newtown, 

Groton, _ _ 

North Haven, _ 

Bolton, 

Saybrook, 

Bozrah, 

Darieh, 

Brooklyn, 

Stratford, 



fa's 



8 



o 



9 

P4 



97.2 
97.1 
97.0 
97.0 
96.9 
96.6 
96.4 
96.2 
«6.1 
96.1 
95.8 
95.8 
95.6 
95.5 
95.4 
95.4 
95.3 
95.1 
95.1 
94.9 
94.8 
94.7 
94.7 
94.3 
94.2 
93.6 
93.5 
93.3 
93 2 
93.1 
93.0 
92.8 
92.7 
92.6 
92.6 
92.5 
92.4 
92.4 
92.2 
92.1 
91.8 
91.7 
91.6 
91.6 
91.0 
91.0 
90.9 
90.3 
90.3 
90.0 
89.6 
89.3 



QO 



119 
149 
138 
139 
105 
86 
114 
97 
56 
82 
145 
120 
129 
140 
131 
133 
132 
51 
91 
116 
96 
161 
144 
113 
141 
123 
125 
158 
109 
121 
147 
159 
151 
150 
142 
136 
127 
104 
154 
163 
157 
155 
75 
156 
137 
112 
162 
164 
165 
166 
167 



■ 

QO 
QO 



117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

126 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 



TOWNS. 



.9 O 

~ 00 



8 



Portlan4,, •-- 

Salisbury, , 

Hamden, , 

Trumbull, 

Berlin, 

Wallingford, 

Stonington, 

Lyme, - 

Vernon, : . . . 

Marlboroughr 

Derby, 

Canaan, 

Newington, 

Plainville . _ 

Southington, 

Danbury, 

Glastonbury, 

Cheshire, 

North Canaan, . _ . 

Durham, 

Suffield, 

Meriden, 

Southbury, 

Orange, 

New Haven, 

Windsor Locks, . . 

Manchester, 

Plainfield, 

Old Lyme, 

Norwalk, 

Norwich _ _ . 

Hartford, - 

Greenwich, 

Stafford, 

Waterbury, 

Middletown, . . . . . 

East Haven, 

Milford, 

Winchester, 

Thompson, 

Westport, 

Bridgeport, 

Reading, 

New Hartford, _ _ . 
New Britain, . . . . 

Windham, 

Enfield 

Old Saybrook, _ . . 

Stamford, , 

Putnam, _. 

Sprague. 






89.2 
89.1 
89.0 
89.0 
89.0 
89.0 
88.6 
88.4 
88.0 
87.9 
87.8 
87.8 
87.1 
87.1 
86.2 
86.1 
86.1 
86.1 
85.7 
85.7 
85.2 
84.9 
84.4 
84.3 
83.5 
83.0 
82.8 
82.8 
82.4 
82.0 
80.9 
80.9 
80.7 
79.7 
79.2 
79.1 
78.3 
77.9 
77.7 
76.8 
76.7 
76.1 
75.8 
75.7 
75.1 
75.1 
71.8 
68.1 
61.1 
47.2 
42.1 



The order of the Tdwdb id each Coiml^ is next given. 

TABLE IV— continued. 

The loumt oftaeh Cmmty arranged according to the perctr^age ef their children who 

attended PvbUc School* during aotneparS of the year ending Avjfuet 31st, 1879, 



HARTFORD CO. 

Simsbury, 

Hartlaad, --_ 

South Windaor, 

WethersflaM, 

WindBor, 

East Hartford, 

Weat Hartford, 

Gr!inby,_ --. 

East Windsor, 

East Granby, 

Burlington, . . . 

BloomSeld, 

Bristol, 

Rocky Hiii^ . 

Fsrmington, ' 

Berlin,.- 

Marlborough, 

Newington, 

Plsinville, 

Soathington, 

Glaatonbury, 

Suffield, 

Windsor Locks, 

Manchester 

Hartford, ". 

New Britain, 

Epfleld, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

Prospect, 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, 

Suilford, 

Bethany, -- 

Oiford 

Branfotd, 

North Brauford, 

Seymour, 

Middlebury, 

MadiBon, -. 

Naugatuck, 

Beacon Falls, 

NorthHaven, 



Hamden, - 

Wallingford, 

Derby, 

Cheahire, 

Meriden, 

SouLhbury, 

Orange, 

New Haven, 

Watarbury, 

East Haven, ..... 
Milford, 

NEW LONDON CO. 

Lisbon, 

Ledyard, _ 

Lebanon, 

Montville, 

Preston, 

N»Mfth Stonington, 

Colchester, 

New London, 

Griswold, 

East Lyme, 

Franklin, 

Waterford, ■ 

Groton, 

Bozrah, 

Stonington, 

Old Lyme,. 

Norwich, 

FAIRFIELD 00. 

New Fairfield. 

Easton, 

HuntingUu, . . 

WeBton,. 

BrookSeld, 

Wilton, 

Canaan, 

Monroe, 

Fairfield. 

Ridgefleid, 



165 






10 
16 
19 
18 
17 
15 
20 
22 
21 
9 
23 



6 

1 

2 

4 

8 

5 

12 

3 

9 

7 

11 

14 

13 

15 

10 

16 



1 

8 

2 

4 

10 

6 

3 

12 

9 

11 

5 

17 

7 

15 

13 

16 

20 

23 

21 

19 

14 



■ 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



TOWNS. 



Newtown,- 

Darien, 

Stratford, _ 
Trumbull, . 
Danbury , _ - 
Norwalk, . - 
Grre6nwich, 
Westport, - 
Bridgeport, 
Beaddng, .. 
Stamford, . 



WINDHAM CO. 



Ashford, ._. 
Scotland, . _ . 
Hampton, .. 
Canterbury, 
Woodstock, . 
Pomfret, ... 
Yoluntown, , 
Eastford, - . . 
Chaplin, _.. 
Sterling, ... 
Killingly,... 
Brooklyn, -. 
Plainfield, .. 
Thompson, . 
Windham, . . 
Putnam, ... 



LITCHFIELD CO. 



Roxbury, 

Morris, 

Bethlehem^ -- 
Bridgewater, . 
Washiiigton, . . 
Colebrook, ._ 

Goshen, 

Kent, 

Harwinton, . _ 
Barkhamsted,, 

Norfolk, 

Woodbury, _. 
Watertown, _ . 

Plymouth, 

New Milford, 

Sharon, 

Thomaston, . . 
Torrington, . . . 

Cornwall, 

Litchfield,-.. 
Warren, 



CD 

P4 



91.6 
90.0 
89.3 
89.0 
86.1 
82.0 
80.7 
76.7 
76.1 
75.8 
61.1 



126.0 

125.3 

111.5 

110.2 

1010 

100.7 

100.3 

99.5 

97.2 

94.9 

91.7 

89.6 

82.8 

76.8 

75.1 

47.2 



12L8 

118.0 

114.6 

111.4 

107.4 

107.3 

105.1 

105.0 

104.8 

104.4 

100.0 

99.8 

99.7 

98.0 

95.8 

95.5 

95.1 

94.7 

94.7 

93.2 

92.4 






2 

18 
25 
26 



3 
2 

11 

10 
6 
1 
9 
7 
4 

12 
5 
8 

13 



2 
1 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
7 



■ 



22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



4 


X 


3 


2 


6 


3 


9 


4 


1 


5 


6 


6 


2 


7 


8 


8 


7 


9 


12 


10 


13 


11 


11 


12 


10 


13 


14 


14 


15 


15 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



TOWNS. 



Salisbury, 

Canaan, 

North Canaan, 
Winchester, _. 
New Hartford,. 



MIDDLESEX CO. 



Clinton, 

Westbrook, . _ , 
East Haddam, . 

Chester, 

Killing worth, . 
Middlefield,.-. 

Cromwell, 

Chatham, 

Essex, 

Haddam, 

Say brook, 

Portland, 

Durham, 

Middletown, .. 
OldSaybrook,, 



TOLLAND CO. 



Hebron, — 
Andover, , . 

Somers, 

MansSeld, . 
Willington, 

Union, 

Coventry, . 
Tolland, .. 
Columbia, . 
Ellington, . 

Bolton, 

Vernon, 

Stafford, .. 



m 

2 © 

Si 
Pi 



89.1 

87.8 
85.7 
77.7 
75.7 



113.3 

lll.l 

105.0 

103.6 

102.1 

99.0 

97.0 

96.6 

94.3 

94.2 

90.3 

89.2 

86.7 

79.1 

68.1 



108.7 

103.9 

103.8 

102.1 

100.0 

99.3 

99.1 

97.5 

95.4 

92.4 

90.9 

88.0 

79.7 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 



The Counties. 



Litchfield, 

Tolland,-. 

Middlesex, 

New London,- - 

Hartford, 

New Haven, 

Windham, 

Fairfield, 

The State,... 



QO 
010 



93.8 
98.5 
90.1 
87.6 
86.5 
85.2 
80.1 
83.7 



86.66 



QIO 



94.6 
92.8 
90.1 
88.0 
85.8 
85.6 
83.5 
81.9 



86.24 









73.6 
72.3 
72.0 
71.9 
71.9 
71.8 
71.7 
11.6 

ii.e 

11.4 
71.3 

71.1 
70.8 
70.7 

70^6 
70.5 
T0.4 
70.4 
70 3 
70.3 
70.2 
70.3 

e9!6 
69.6 

89!b 
69.3 
693 

es'i 

69.1 
69.1 
69.0 

68^9 
68.9 

6^6 
68.6 

68^4 


1 




TOWNS. 


s 


ISl »H 


lomnBloii 


41 

153 
91 

142 
164 

108 
103 
139 

166 
146 
162 
159 

131 

150 
160 
1B3 

138 
161 


137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
141 
118 
149 
150 
151 
152 

154 
156 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


Cromwell 






90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
9^ 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

loe 

lOl 
108 
109 

111 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
130 
121 
132 
12H 
124 
135 
126 
121 
138 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 




















Litchfield, 






Goshen,..: 






















Middlebui7,. 


























Btidgewftter, 














East Hartford^ 






















Bethsl ,_. 








Kent. ..'.:":::::"' 






Ledyarf," ".:::'.:'.:;:: 








Old Saybrook, 

North Branford, 

Southiogton, - 


























Sorth Canaan, 

Bozrsh, 














158 162 
140,163 
165 164 
156 165 
161 166 
163 161 
















Now Fairfielii, 


















145 


BBthlehem, 




52.1 










Tkb ConuTiEd. 


1 








i 












141 


Eaat Haven, 






Huntington, 






2 
3' 

6 

I 


2 
3 
4 
6 

6 
1 
8 


New Haven, _.. 

Tolland, 

Middlesei, 

Windham, 

New Lijndon,,, 

Hartford, 

Fairfield, 

Litehfield, 


78.7 
19.3 
79.1 
79.1 
18.1 
78.1 
13.5 
72.0 


78.9 














114 


Woloott,... _ 


76.1 
16.6 


iJ. 






13b 
110 


WBBtport, 

EiockyHill, __ 


73.4 


lit 


Walllugford, 






The State, ._ 


17.0 


75.93 
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30 

S 

CO 



6 
11 
18 
13 
12 
16 
22 
15 
23 
20 



4 

15 

2 

9 

6 

3 

13 

12 

5 

11 

1 

8 
10 
14 
16 



6 
1 
4 

10 

]1 
3 

16 
7 

13 
5 

22 
2 
7 

20 



QO 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



1 
2 
3 
4 

•^ 

o 

6 

•7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



TOWNS. 



Darien, 

Ridgefleld, ... 

Trambull, 

Easton, 

Newtown, 

New Canaan, - 
New Fairfield, 

Weston, 

Reading, 

Shennan, 



WINDHAM CO. 

Putnam, 

Pomf ret, 

Ashford, 

Eastford, 

Woodstock, 

Windham, 

Thompson, 

Killingly, 

Brooklyn, 

Plainfleld, 

Scotland, 

Hampton, 

Chaplin, 

Canterbury, 

Sterling, 

Voluntown, 



LITCHFIELD CO. 

Harwinton, 

Cornwall, 

Plymouth, 

Washington, 

Morris, 

New Hartford, 4. 

Thomaston, 

Torrington, 

Goshen, 

Bridgewater, 

North Canaan, 

Barkhamsted, 

Oolebrook, 

Bethlehem, 



8 



•r- 



64.6 
64.1 
63.2 
62.8 
61.8 
61.7 
60.6 
60.1 
59.4 
52.1 



82.3 
79.5 
79 
78.6 
78.1 
77.5 
77.5 
76.7 
76.5 
75.6 
75.5 
74.7 
73.9 
'70.7 
70.5 
69.6 



78.6 
77.8 
74.9 
74.8 
74.4 
^3.9 
73.8 
72.5 
71.9 
71.3 
70.2 
69.6 
69.6 
69.5 



QO 
QO 



18 
24 
21 
12 
15 
8 
9 
26 
14 
23 
19 
25 



1 

6 

9 

3 

4 

10 

2 

11 

7 

13 

12 

15 

14 

5 

8 



2 
6 
9 
7 
5 

11 
8 

12 
4 
1 
3 

13 

10 



I 

QO 
00 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



TOWNS. 



Watertown, _ 
Salisbury, 

Canaan, 

Woodbury,.. 

Litchfield, 

Winchester, _ 

Norfolk, 

New Milford, 

Roxbury, 

Kent, 

Warren 

Sharon, 



middlese;x co. 



Clinton, 

Middletown,.. 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Killingworth, . 

Portland, 

Middlefield, .. 

Essex, 

East Haddam, 

Say brook, 

Westbrook, 

Old Saybrook, 

Haddam, 

Durham, 

Crt)mwell, _ . . . 



TOLLAND CO. 

Somers, 

Ellington, _ 

Vernon, 

Columbia, _. 

Stafford, 

Union, 

Andover 

Willington, 

Mansfield, 

Bolton, 

Hebron, :__ 

Tolland, 

Coventry, .^ 



8 



69.1 
68.9 
68.9 
68.6 
67.2 
66.8 
66.2 
65.1 
64.6 
64.4 
61.9 
61.0 



87.0 
81.6 
80.3 
79.6 
77.9 
77.7 
75.7 
75.6 
75.5 
74.5 
72.6 
70.4 
69.3 
69.1 
68.1 



84.6 
81.9 
81.2 
81.0 
79.5 
79.0 
76.4 
76.2 
76.2 
75.0 
74.8 
72.3 
71.9 



TABLE VI. 

In which aU the Ibwns in the Slale are arranged accordirig to IheiT percfnlage of 
" anerage attendance in winter," as compared with Iheir nttmber " eammerated." 
This Tablo is designed to show what proportion of children in each town were 

preaent, on theavBrage, in the Public Schools, during the winter of 18I8-T9. It 

is formed by comparing the numbers in column 8 with those in column 15, in the 

statistioitl tables of the several Counties on pages 13l}-145. 



1 


TOWNS. ■ 


s 




Wethersfield, _. 


62.7 


41 
48 


( Ellington, _. 

J Woodstock, 


62.5 




Mansfield, 


































66 


East Hartford, 


61.0 




















61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


Marlborough, __ 

Bssai, 

North Haven, 

Colebrook, 

East Windsor, 


ep.4 

60.4 
60,2 
60.2 
60.0 










EaatGranby, 


58.8 




















73 


Sorth Branford, 

Washington, 


59.1 
59.1 












































i3 


New HaTen, 


67.9 




















iS 


JloomflBld, 


66.8 
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• 


• 


i 




20 


89 


28 


90 


122 


91 


56 


92 


114 


93 


112 


94 


49 


95 


81 


96 


68 


97 


124 


98 


141 


99 


128 


100 


150 


101 


98 


102 


146 


103 


86 


104 


44 


105 


159 


106 


62 


107 


102 


108 


55 


109 


132 


110 


111 


111 


160 


112 


149 


113 


126 


114 


142 


115 


92 


116 


12 


117 


135 


118 


101 


119 


113 


120 


91 


121 


99 


122 


138 


123 


79 


124 


70 


125 


100 


126 


107 


127 


120 


128 


139 


129 


129 


130 


156 


131 


115 


132 


127 


133 


73 


134 


12lJ 


135 



TOWNS. 



Bolton, -_. 

Middlebury, 

Berlin, 

Colchester, 

Kent 

Waterford, 

Lyme, 

Wolcott, 

G-roton 

Plainville, 

Windsor Locks, 
New Fairfield, . 
Waterbury, . . 

Norwich, 

Derby, 

Suffield, 

Cromwell, 

Brooklyn, 

Durham,.. .. _ 

Woodbury, 

Norfolk, 

Bridgeport, 

Norwalk, 

Voluntown, 

Killingly, 

Toirington, 

New MUford,__ 

Branford 

Thomaston, ... 

Haddam, . . _ 

Fairfield, 

New Canaan,.. 

Burlington, 

Darien, 

Stratford, 

Coventry, 

Ridgefield, 

Glastonbury, ._ 

Wallingford, 

WUton, 

Middletown, 

Stafford, 

Bozrah, 

Newtown, 

Hamd^n, 

Cheshire, 

iMonroe, 



o 
o 



56.8 
56.8 
56.7 
56.6 
56.5 
56.5 
56.4 
56.4 
56-4 
56.2 
56.2 
56.2 
55.9 
65.7 
55.6 
55.4 
55.4 
55.2 
55.2 
56.1 
55.1 
55.0 
54.9 
54.6 
54.6 
54.5 
54.5 
64.5 
54.5 
54.4 
54.1 
53.9 
53.8 
53.7 
53.5 
68.4 
53,4 
53.3 
53.2 
.52.6 
B2.2 
62.0 
61.9 
61.6 
61.5 
5L5 
51.4 



QC 



144 
153 
155 

94 
137 
106 
136 
117 
148 
119 
134 

96 
110 
151 
152 
147 
146 
157 
162 
130 
161 
154 
108 
168 
146 
143 
163 
166 
118 
164 
166 
167 



I 
QC 
it* 

QC 



136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
160 
151 
162 
3 63 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 



TOWNS. 



North Canaan,. 

Trumbull, 

Plainfield, 

New Britain, . . 

Hartford, 

Sherman, 

Enfield __. 

Weston, . 

Southington, >. 

Litchfield, 

Manchester, __. 
Newington, __. 

Warren, , 

Southbury, 

New Hartford,. 
East Haven, -_. 

Canaan, , 

Salisbury, 

Greenwich, 

Sharon, 

Beacon Falls, >. 

Meriden, 

Windham, 

Westport, 

Winchester, _. . 

Reading, 

Thompson, 

Old Saybrook,, 

Old Lyme, 

Stamford, 

Putnam, . 

Sprague, 



1 
4 
2 
6 
3 
6 
7 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



•♦a 

a 
o 



51.2 

6L1 

51.0 

50.3 

50.1 

50.0 

49.9 

49.7 

49.7 

49.5 

J9.4 

49.2 

48.5 

48.6 

47.6 

46.7 

46.1 

46.4 

46.1 

45.1 

44.7 

44.4 

44.3 

42.8 

41.8 

40.2 

40.1 

39.6 

39.3, 

39.2 

31.4 

24.1 





• 






QC 


a 




n* 


*r 


The Counties. 


it« 






QC 


QC 




^ 


*-• 


Tolland, 


62.8 


59.3 


Middlesex, .-_ 


56.6 


58.6 


New London,- 


68.0 


57.3 


New Haven, _ . 


55.7 


56.7 


Hartford, 


56.9 


54.1 


Litchfield, 


56.2 


53.7 


Fairfield, 


52.8 


52.1 


Windham, 


60.4 


50.4 


The State,.- 


65.79 


54.67 
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The arrangement of the same figures by Countisa appears beloiv. 
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ft* 

■ 

to 



2 
13 
10 
14 
20 

12 
22 
21 
19 
23 



3 

1. 

2 

4 

5 

8 

9 

1 

6 
13 
14 
11 
12 
10 
15 
16 



10 

2 

3 

1 

8 

4 

9 

5 

12 

13 

7 

11 

IT 

15 



ft* 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



TOWNS. 



Ridgefield, . 

Wilton, 

Newtown, . 
Monroe, ... 
Trumbull,-. 
Sherman, _. 
Weston, ... 
Grreenwich, 
Westport,-. 
Reading, . . . 
Stamf oni, . . 



WINDHAM CO. 

Ashford, — 

Scotland, 

Hampton, 

Canterbury, 

Eastford, 

Pomfret, 

Woodstock, 

Chaplin, 

Sterling, 

Brooklyn, 

Voluntown, 

Killingly, 

Plamfleld, 

Windham, 

Thompson, 

Putnam, 

LITCHFIELD CO. 

Bethlehem, 

Morris, 

Bridgewater, 

Harwioton, ..j. 

Barkhamsted, 

Roxbury, 

Goshen, , 

Cornwall, 

Watertown, 

Plymouth, 

Colebrook, 

Washing^n, 

Kent, , 

Woodbury, 



8 



53.4 

52.6 

5L6 

51.4 

51.1 

50.0 

49.7 

45.1. 

42.8 

40.2 

39.2 



81.7 
77.8 
74.7 
68.7 
63.5 
62.8 
62.6 
61.1 
59.8 
55.2 
54.6 
54.6 
51.0 
44.3 
40.1 
31.4 



72.4 
71.2 
69.7 
66.2 
65.3 
64.9 
64.3 
61.5 
60.8 
60.6 
60.2 
59.1 
56.5 
55.1 






QO 



6 
19 
22 
14 
23 
18 
16 
25 
21 
26 
20 
24 



2 

5 

4 

1 

6 

3 

8 

10 

12 

11 

7 

9 

13 

14 

15 



ft* 

I 

ft* 



2 
5 
4 
6 
1 

10 
8 

12 
7 

11 
3 
9 

13 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12- 
13 



TOWNS. 



Norfolk, 

Torrington, 

New Milford, .' 
Thomaston, ... 
North Canaan,. 
Litehfield,^... 

Warren, 

New Hartford,. 

Canaan, 

Salisbury, 

Sharon,. 

Winchester, . . . 



MIDDLESEX CO. 



Clinton,. „..,... 

Chester, , 

Westbrook, ._. 
KUlingworth, . 

Chatham, 

Middlefield, .. 
East Haddam,. 

Saybrook, 

Essex, 

Portland, _^.. 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

Haddam, .-^. 
Middletown, . 
Old Saybropk, 



TOLLAND CO. 

Somers, , 

Andover, , 

Hebron, 

Union, _. 

Columbia, • 

Bllinjf ton, 

Mansfield,. 

Willington, , 

Tolland, 

Vernon, 

Bolton, 

Coventry, 

Stafford, 



d 

8 

hi 



56.1 
54.5 
54.5 
54.5 
51.2 
49.5 
48.5 
47.6 
46.1 
45.4 
45.1 
41.8 



82.9 
71.0 
70.4 
69.9 
69.6 
68.0 
63.6 
61.6 
60.4 
59.2 
65.4 
65.2 
54.4 
52.2 
39.6 



76.7 
72.4 
66.4 
64.9 
63.3 
62.5 
61.8 
61.1 
60.7 
58.2 
66.8 
53.4 
62.0 



4* 
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GotisinoH OF School HAubbb. 



Hartford, 

BloomE 

Briatol, .„ 

Burlington, 

Cant«D, 

East Sranby 

East Baitford, .. 
East Windsor, .. 

Enfleld, 

FarmingtAu, 

QlaBtonb utj, 

Granby, 

HarOand, 

Manchester, 

Uarlboroi^h, . . . 
New Britain, ... 

Kewington, 

ElainTille, 

RodtyHill, .... 

SiniBbury, 

Southington, 

South Windsor, . 

Siiffield. 

Weat Hanford, . 
WetberaSeld. ... 

Windsor, 

Windsor Loi^s, . 

Total..... 
New London, . . 

Norwicll,.; 

Bozrah, 

Colchester, 

East Lyme, 

Franklin, 

Griflwold, 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

tJBbon, 

Montville, 

North Stoniogtoi 

Old Lyme, 

Preston, 

Sprague, 

Stonington, 

Watarford, 

Total, 



New Haven, 

Beacon FaLs, 

Bethany, 

Braiiford, 

Cheahire, 

Derby,...! 

Kait Haven, 

Guilford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Middlebury, 

Milford 

Naugatuck, 

NorUi Branford,.. 

Norih Haven, 

Orange, 

Oxford, 

Prospect, 

Seymour, 

Southbuiy, 

Wallingford, 

Waterbury, 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, 

Total, 

Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 

Betliel, 

Brookfleld, 

FairflelA ■ -- 

Greenwich, 1 .. 

HunHngton, 

Monroe, 

New Canaan, 

New Fairfield, ... 

Newtown, . , ,. 

Norwalk, 

Reading, 

Ridgefleld, 

Sherman, . 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

Trumbull, 

Weaton, 

Weatport, 

WUton, 

Total, 



BrooklTii, 

Aehftird, 

Canterbury, .- 

Chaplin, , 

Eastford, 

Hampton, 

Killingly, 

Plainfleld, 

Pomfret, 

Putnam, 

Scotland. 

Sterling,' 

ThampMn, 

Yoluntown, ... 

Windham, 

Woodstock,..., 

Total,-.. 

Litchfield, 

Bsrkhamsted,.. 

Bethlehem, 

Bridgewater, ., 

Canaan,- 

Colebrook, 

CromwaJl, 

Goshen, 

Harwinton, 

Kent, 

New Hartford,. 
New Milford, ,. 

Norfolk, 

North Canaan,. 

Plymouth, 

Boihury, 

Salisbury, 

Sharon, 

Thomaston, ... 

Torrington, 

Warren, 

Washington,.. , 
Watertown, ... 
Wincheater, . . . 
Woodbury, 

Total,... 



Middleiown, . . 

Huddam, 

Chatham, 

Cheater, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

East Haddam, 

Eillinirworth, . 
Middlefield, .. 
Old Saybrook, 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Total, 

Tolland, 

Andover, ... 

Bolton, 

Columbia, . . . 

CoTentry, 

Ellington, . . . 

Hebron, 

Manfifi^d, 

Somets, 

Stafford, ____ 

Union, 

Vernon, 

WDlington,.. 

Total, 



66 R3 14 123 



RECAPITULATION. 



Hartford County, 
New HsTen " 
New London " 
Pairfleld " 

Windham " 
LitcliBeld " 



Tolland 



15^ 


ai 


n 


?fi? 






■il. 


■24« 


\-M 


■Ih 


M 


•m. 


1K5 


f.1 


:^l 


■m 


HI 


fib 


iii 


ifift 


12' 


1 li- 


41 


a7^ 


VI 


as 


H 


\V\ 


5b 


»i" 


ITi 


909 


6B5 


192 


l,6B6 



176 



The Orabed Schools ik thb State. 



• 

TOWNS. 


o 
P 

3 
2 

1 


2 


2 


1 

i 

1 

1 
"i 


CO 

1 

1 
1 

"1 


i 

1 


00 

2 

i 
3 


OS 

IB m 
m mm 



1 

i 
"2 


1— ( 


2 
2 


CO 

i-H 

— ^ 


rH 
1 

1 


•• 
TO 


1 
1 


vCo 

^« 

14 
2 
4 
1 
5 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 

63 


d 1 

^ a 


Hartford, 

Berlin, 


113 
4 


Bristol, 


13 


Canton. _, -- 


5 


East Hartford, 


4 


1 

1 

i 


i 
"i 

"2 


11 


East Windsor. 


1 


Enfield, 

FanninfiTton. -. 


2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


17 
8 


Glastonbury, 

Granby, --- - 


4 
2 


Manchester, 

New Britain, 


15 
29 


Newin&rton. __- --- 


2 


Plainville 


6 


Rocky Hill 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


i 

2 


-- 


'2 


2 


Simsburv. 


2 


Southinflrton. 


15 


Suffield -- 


6 


Wethersfield, 


2 


Windsor. --^ 


6 


W indsor Locks, 




7 




28 


8 


6 


1 


4 




Totals, 21 Towns, 


276 



New Haven,* 

Branf ord, 


5 
2 
2 


i 

1 
"2 


7 
3 

2 


2 


11 
1 

i 
1 


4 

"i 

1 
1 

7 


1 

1 


1 
1 


"i 
1 


"i 

1 


6 
6 


1 

1 


1 
1 


-- 


> 


26 
3 
2 

7 
2 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
10 

69 


177 
10 


Cheshire, 

Derbv. 


4 
36 


East Haven. 


1 
1 
2 


5 


Guilford - 


2 


Hamden. 


4 


Meriden. - 


40 


Milford 




6 


NauGratuck. -_ 






1 


-- 


11 


North Haven. ■ 


I 


-- 


2 


Orancre. -- .__,_ 


7 


Sevmour. 




1 
1 

6 


i 

14 


2 
5 


4 


3 


W allin&rf ord. - 


1 
6 

21 


10 


Waterburv, 


36 






Totals, 15 Towns, 


353 



New London. 






4 
5 

1 


1 

6 

i 

"2 
10 


i 
I 


-- 


" "" 


-- 


1 
1 


M ^ 


-- 


» -• 


• — 




-- 


5 
16 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
3 
5 
2 

43 


21 


Norwich, . 


1 

1 


2 


74 


Colchester, 


6 


Griswold. 


5 


Groton. 


2 
2 
2 
2 


1 

"i 
2 

6 


1 

"i 
i 

13 


11 


Montville. 


4 


Preston, 


8 


Snraflrue. _ 


7 


Stonin&rton. _ _ 


20 


Waterford 


2 
12 


4 






Totals, 10 Towns, 


160 



Brooklyn, 




1 
1 

2 


1 

"i 

1 
1 

4 


1 

1 
2 


-- 


i 

1 


i 

1 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


m •• 


-- 


2 
6 
2 
3 
4 
1 
5 

23 


7 


Killinelv. 


4 

1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

13 


18 


Plainfield, 


6 


Putnam, 


n 


Thompson, . 


10 


Voluntown, - 

Windham, 


2 

19 


Totals, 7 Towns, 


73 
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TOWNS. 


"Br 

a 

4 
3 


3 

i 


1 

i 

1 
1 

2 

"i 

8 


1 

i 

2 


CO 

1 
1 

2 


~1 

2 

1 

4 


00 


1 
1 


> 

o 

i 

1 


pH 


"i 
1 






00 
1 

1 




12 
6 
2 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
8 
3 
3 
1 

48 


Whole No. 

of 
Departments. 


BrideeDort, 


62 


Danbuiy, -_ 


28 


Bethel, 


1 


Darien, - 


2 
2 
3 


4 


Fairfield, 

Greenwich. 


1 
10 


Huntin&rtoD. - 


4 


New Oanaan, . 






4 


Newtown, - 


1 
2 


1 

1 
1 
1 

9 


5 


Norwftllf , . ^ - 


39 


Stamford. .-- 


15 


Stratford, . 

Westport, - 

Totals, 13 Towns, 


1 

1 

19 


9 
2 

196 



Barkhamsted, 

Bridffewater, 


1 
1 
1 
2 


i 


i 
i 


-- 


i 
1 

i 

3 


__ 




-- 


w m 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


_.. 


-* 


1 
1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 

23 


2 
2 


Colebrook 

New Hartford, .,.. 


2 

1 


NewMilford, 


4 


Norfolk, 


1 
I 

1 
6 

1 


i 

- - 


2 
5 


Plvmouth, 


6 


fSaHphnry, . . , , 


10 


Thomaston, . 


8 


Torrinsrton, 


6 


W atertown, 




1 


i 

3 


-- 


3 


Winchester, 




10 








Totals, 13 Towns, 


14 


3 


67 



Middletown, __ 


2 
2 

1 
1 


1 

i 


1 


1 




i 

1 




-- 


-- 


J _ 


~ ~ 


1 
1 


" " 


« « 




6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

22 


29 


Haddam, 

Chatham, _ 


4 
5 


Chester, 


2 


rilintftn, , 


•7 


Cromwell, 

East Haddam, 


2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

15 


2 


1 


1 


-- 


4 
4 


Essex, 

Middlefield, 


4 
2 


Portland, 


12 






Totals, 10 Towns, 


1 




•73 



Coventry, 


1 
1 
4 
1 

'7 


M M 


-- 


-- 


i 

1 


* ■> 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


— m 


i 
1 


-- 


-- 


-- 


1 
1 

4 
3 

9 


9, 


Somers, 

Stafford, 


2 

8 


Vernon, 


21 


Totals, 4 Towns, 


33 



COUNTIES. 



Hartford, 

New Haven, 
New London, 
Fairfield, ... 
Windham, _. 
Litchfield, . . . 
Middlesex, _. 
Tolland, 

Totals, - 



o . 


iS 






























• « 


nmber 
Towns. 


Pi 

o 




•^ 
*« 

'«*' 




CO 




00 




o 


■<•* 


0^ 


-* 
>« 

M 


CO 


00 




|2l 


S5 


















i-H 


rH 


pH 


1— 1 


r-i 


fH 


C5 


(^^ 


21 


28 


8 


6 


7 


4 




3 




2 


' 


2 




1 




1 


63 


15 


21 


6 


14 


5 


4 




1 


1 


1 


i 


6 


i 


1 






69 


10 


12 


6 


13 


10 


1 


.. 


_. 


<• « 


1 


_. 




.. 




«* am 




43 


13 


19 


9 


8 


2 


2 


4 


.. 


1 


1 


._ 


1 


» » 


._ 


1 




48 


7 


13 


2 


4 


2 


__ 




1 


__ 


__ 


^ ^ 




... 


.. 


_. 




23 


13 


14 


3 


3 


__ 


3 


.. 


__ 


__ 


_, 


,_ 




__ 


__ 


__ 


.. 


23 


10 


15 


2 


1 


1 


__ 




i 


.. 


_. 


._ 


,_ 


1 




__ 




22 


4 


7 


. _ 


. * 


_ _ 


1 


w » 


• « 


_ « 


_ _ 


_ _ 


_ _ 


1 


_ _ 


m • 


. _ 


9 


93 


129 


36 


49 


27 


15 


14 


"6 


2 


5 


1 


9 


3 


2 


I 


1 


"300 



o a 

"SOS 



276 

353 

160 

196 

• 73 

67 

73 

_33 

1231 



179 



SUMMARY. 



I. GOLLEaES. 



Yale College (Academic,) 681 

Trinity College, 106 

Wesleyan University, ' 164 

Sheffield Scientific School, 153 

Total in Colleges,-.- 1,004 

II. Theolooioal Schools. 

Yale Theological Seminary, 88 

Theological Institute of Conn., 26 

^ Berkeley Divinity School, 24 

Total Theological Students, .. 138 



TIT. Othbb Professional Schools. 



Yale Medical School,. 
Yale Law School, . . . 



31 

74 

Total, 106 

lY. Other Departments. 

♦Graduate Students, 31 

♦Art Students, 39 

Total, 76 

Gband Total, 1,323 

*Not incladlng those connected with any 
other Department. 



.•1 Statement of the Library Orders paid from the State Treas- 
ury for the year 1879. 
^^The '* Library Year" now coincides with the Calendar Year. 



Towns. 



Hartford, 



(i 
(( 
•i 



Berlin, 



u 
li 

u 



Bristol, 



t( 



Canton, 

East Hartford, 



a 
n 



Enfield, ... 

« 






II 

It 



Districts. 



Fannington, .-, 
Granby, 



Manchester, 

New Britain, 

Newington, 



First, 

Second North, -- 

Arsenal, - 

West Middle, .- 
Southwest, ... 

High Scbool, 

No. 3, 

No. 4, 

No. 6, 

No. 7, 

No. 9, 

No. 1, 

Nos. 3 &4 (United) 

No. 13, 

Collinsville, 

No. 1, 

No. 6, 

No. 8, 

No. 9, 

No. 10, 

No. 13, 

No. 14, 

Union, - . 

No. 3, 

No. 4, 

No. 9, 

No. 8, 

Union, 

North 

Middle, 

South, 

South East, 



Inetall- 
mente. 



11th.* 

8th.* 
10th.* 
15th.* 

2d. 
12th.* 

2d. 

5th. 

2d. 
10th. 

3d. 

4th.* 
10th.* 

6th.* 
12th.* 

2d. 

2d. 

6th.* 

2d. 

2d. 
14th.* 

5th* 
12th* 

1st 

4th, 

3d. 

6th.* 
10th.* 

5th. 

5th. 

6th. 

5th. 



Towns. 



Plainville, 

Simsbury, 

Southington, 






South Windsor, 



it 



Suffield,-., 






West Hartford,. 

(t 



it 
ii 
ti 



Districts. 



West Hartford,- 



(t 



Wethersfield, _. 
Windsor, 



it 



Union, 

East Weatogue, 

No. 1, 

No. 4, 

No. 8, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, J- 

No. 4, 

No. 5, - 

Centre, (IstSoc.) 
North, '' 

North East, " 
Centre, (2d Soc.) 
North, " 

Middle, 

South, ._ _ 

West, -• 

North, 

North West, -_> 
Prospect Hill, ,_ 

East, 

South East, 

High School, -_ 

No. 2, 

No. 4, 

No. 9, 



Install' 
ment. 



6th.* 

8th. 

9th.* 
15th.* 

3d. 
10th. 

7th. 

5th. 

6th. 

2d.* 

4th, 

9th. 
13th. 

2d. 

7th. 

5th, 

5th. 

5th. 

4th. 

5th. 

4th. 

6th. 

4th. 

2d. 

9th. 

5th.* 



19 towns ; 58 districts, (including two 

High Schools); 1, 1st installment; 10, 

2d; 3, 3d; 6, 4th; 11, 5th; 7, 6th; 2, 

7th; 2, 8th, 3, 9th; 5, 10th: 1, Uth: 

113, 12th; 1, 13th; 1, Uth; 2, 15th. 



180 

(Continued.) 



Towns. 



New Haven,--- 



(( 



Branf ord, 
Derby, - . 






East Haven, 

Gruilford, 

Hamden, 



Merlden, 



DiSTSIOTS. 



Install- 
ments. 






Naugatuck, 

North Branford, 
North Haven, .. 



(( 



11 



Orange, 

(1 



Seymour, 

WalliDgford, . 
"Waterbury, . , 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, , 



It 
11 
(1 
11 



City, 

Westville, 

Union, 

No. 4, 

No. 6, 

No. 6, 

No. 3, (West),-. 

Union, 

No. 4, 

No. 5, 

Old Road, 

Prattsville, 

Centre, 

Centre, • 

No. 6, 

No. 2, 

No. 6,. 

No. T, 

No. 8, 

Union, 

High School,- -- 

Union, 

Central, 

Centre, 

Southwest, ... 

North, 

Northwest, -.- 

Middle, 

South, 

Southwest, --- 
North East, 



nth.* 
11th.* 

8th.* 
15th.* 

6th.* 
11th.* 

6th. 

3d.* 

3d. 

4th. 

5th.* 
12 th.* 

9th.* 

9th.* 

2d. 
17th. 
13th. 

2d. 

6th. 
nth.* 

Ist. 

5th.* 

6th.* 
19tii.* 

7th. 

nth. 

10th. 
10th. 

nth. 
nth. 

4th. 



16 towns; 31 districts, (including one 
High School); 1, Ist iustallment; 2, 
2d: 2, 3d; 2, 4th; 2, 6th; 4, 6th; 1, 
7th; 1, 8th; 2, 9th; 2, 10th; 6, 11th; 
1, 12th; 1, 13th; 1, 15th; 2, l7th ; 1, 
19th. 



New London, . , 
Norwich, _ -^ - - 



It 



Colchester, _ 
East Lyme, . 



K 



Groton, 



u 



Montville, -.. 
Sprague, 



Stonington, .-. 
Waterford, .., 



It 



11 



Union, 

Greeneville, 

TaftviUe, 

N. S. of Westchester,, 

No. 4, 

No. 7, 

No. 5, 

No. 11, 

No 10, 

No. 1, 

No. 3, 

No. 3, 

No. 3, 

No. 9, 

-No. 11, 



17th.* 

4th.* 

4th.* 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d.* 

2d.* 

1st. 

9th. 
15th. 
12th.* 

3d. 

1st. 

2d. 



9 towns ; 15 districts ; 2, 1st install- 
ments; 2, 2d; 5, 3d; 2, 4th; 1, 9th; 
1, 12th';:i, 15th; l,;i7th. 



Bridgeport,' 
Danbury, - - 



Huntington, 
Newtown, _ . 



Norwalk, . 

It 

Bidgefield,. 



TowKa 



it 



Bethel, 



(I 



Brookfield,. 

Darien, 

Fairfield, . 



t( 



(( 



(t 



Stratford, . 
Westport, 



tt 

11 
ti 
It 
It 
11 
It 
11 



DiSTBIOTS. 



Union, 

Centre, 

South Centre, ._ 

Great Plain, 

Centre, : 

Grassy Plain, . . 

Plum Trees, 

Obtuse, 

Centre, .- 

Mill River, 

Centre, Greenfi^d 

Centre, 

Land's End, 

Potatuck, 

Sandy Hook, 

Union, 

Down Town, 

No. 6, 

No. 9, 

South Middle,.. 
East Saugatuck, 
West " 
South " 

Compo, 

Cross Highway, 

North, 

Green's Farms,. 
East Long Lots, 
West " 
Poplar Plain,-. 



InstaU- 
menti. 



9th* 
12th.* 
3d.* 
6th. 
5th.* 
3d.* 
Ist 
Ist. 
5th. 
4th.* 
3d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d.* 
7th.* 
9th.* 
6th. 
3d. 
2d. 
5th. 
5th. 
5th. 
6th. 
6th. 
5tb. 
6th. 
5th. 
5th. 
4th. 



12 towns ; 30 districts ; 2, 1st install- 
ments; 5, 2d; 4, 3d; 2, 4th; 10, 5th; 
3, 6th; 1, 7th; 2, 9th; 1, 12th. 



Brooklyn, _. 

Eastford, 

Hampton, ... 
Killingly, 



11 
11 



Plainfield, .. 

Pomfret, 

Putnam, 



11 



Sterling, 

Thompson, 

Voluntown, 

Woodstock, 



No. 1, 

No. 1, 

No. 5, 

No. 8, 

No. 14, 

No. 17, 

No. 12, 

No. 9, 

No. 5, 

High School, 

No. 9, 

No. 15, 

No. 4, 

No. 9, 



6th.* 

2d. 

1st 

6th.* 

Ist 

1st 

4th. 

3d. 

5th.* 

2d. 

1st 

3d. 

1st* 

5th. 



11 towns ; 14 districts, (including one 
High School); 5, 1st installments; 2, 
2d; 2, 3d; 1, 4th; 2, 5th; 2, 6th. 
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Towns. 



Litchfield, 

Bridge water, 

Cornwall, 

Harwinton 

Morris, 



(i 



New Hartford, _ 
New Milf ord, . . 



u 



North Canaan, 

Plymouth, 

Torrington, _.. 



u 



Warren, , 

Winchester, - _ 



(t 



Woodbury, 



DlSTWOTS. 



Union, 

No. 5, 

No. 1, 

No. 1, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

North East, 

No. 1, 

No. 9, 

No. U, 

No. 2, 

No. 10, 

Torringford, S., 
C, 
N.,. 

Lake, No. 6, -. 

No. ],- 

No. 4, 

No. 7, 

No. 10, 



i( 



(( 



Install' 
mentB. 



3d.* 

2d. 

Ist. 

2d. 

4th. 

4th. 

3d.* 
2 Ist.* 
13th. 

1st. 

5th.* 
12th.* 

mh. 

17th. 
17th 

1st. 

8th.* 

6th.* 

3d. 

2d. 



13 towns ; 20 districts ; 3, 1st install 
ments; 3, 2d: 3, 3d; 2, 4th; 1, 6th 
1, 6th; 1, 8th; 1, 12th; 1, 13th; 3, 
17th; 1, 21st. 



Middletown, 






City, 

Westfield, 1st,.. 
2d,.. 
3d,.. 






15th.* 
4th. 
2d. 
2d. 



Towns. 



Middletown, 



u 



DiBTEIOTS. 



Haddam, 



u 



Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

Bssex, , 

Killingworth, _. 
Portland, 



(( 



Newfield, 

West Long HiU, 
Johnson Lane, . 
Miller's Farm,.. 
Indust. School, . 

No. 2, 

No. 6, 

Northwest, ... 

South, . 

Union, 

South, 

Centre, 

Union, 

Centre, 

No. 2, 

No. 4, 



Install- 
ments. 



2d. 

Ist. 

3d. 

3d.* 

2d.* 

4th. 

3d. 

5th. 

8th. 
12th.* 

2d. 

3d. 

6th.* 

3d. 
12th.* 

5th. 



10 towns ; 20 districts ; 1, 1st install- 
ment; 5, 2d; 6, 3d; 2, 4th; 2, 5th; 
1, 6th; 1, 8th; 2, 12th; 1, 15th. 



Coventry, _ 

Mansfield, 

StafiEord,.- 



i( 



Yemen, 



u 



(t 



No. 8, 

No. 12, 

No. 2, 

No. 4, 

Rockville East,. 

'♦ West,- 

South West, ... 



4th. 
2d. 
4th. 
1st. 
17th.* 
9th.* 
2d. 



4 towns; 7 districts; 1, Ist install- 
ment: 2, 2d; 2,4th; 1, 9th; 1, 17th. 



SuMHABT. — 94 towns; 195 districts, (including four High Schools); 16, 1st 
instalhnents ; 31, 2d; 24, 3d; 19, 4th; 28, 5th; 18, 6th; 4, 7th; 5, 8th; 9, 
9th; 7,10th; 7,11th; 9,12th; 3,13th; 1,14th; 5, 15th; 7, l7th; 1,19th; 1,21st. 

Number of districts (marked *,) which drew mtUHple appropriations, 69. 
Amount paid to those distActs, $2,605. Whole amount paid to 195 districts, 
$3,310. 

Twelve towns drew the full amount to which .they were entitled, viz: New 
Britain, Tflewington, PlainviUe, West Hartford, New Haven, Branford, Wood- 
bridge, New London, Westport, lAtchfidd, Clinton, Essex, 

Those in italics drew as Union Districts. 



TEACHEES' INSTITUTE EXPENSES. 

The following is a list of the receipts for all moneys paid out 
on account of Teachers' Institutes. Formal receipts have been 
procured for every item of expenditure, but some of the small 
bills for telegrams and expressages have been grouped together 
in the following printed list for the sake of brevity. These re- 
ceipts have been audited and approved by Judge Carpenter, 
the Auditor of the Board of Education, and as usual for the 
last thirteen years, deposited in the Comptroller's oflSce. 

Amount expended from January 1 to Dec. 31, 1879, $2,689.48 
Amount drawn from January 1 to Dec. 31, 1879, 2,600.00 

Amount due Sec. Board of Education Jan. 1, 1880, $89^' 



ice due Sec. Bd. Ed. Jm 




Forward 


$1,298.21 




I24S.21 
.60 




. t26.00 

. 28.00 


1, Bftker & Waireo, 


13 


Wm. A. MowiT, ... 




2.62 


i; 


EdwardL. Clark,... 


. 16.00 


B, Wm. I. MarahaU, 


12.60 


i; 


Chas. B. Andrews,.. 


- 44.00 


10, Henry E. Sflwjer, 


26.00 


14 


Chas, Northend, .... 


. 16.00 


14, J. C. Pnrker, 


40.00 


it 


Geo. R. Burton, 


- 50.00 


23, J. G. Baird,, 


11.2B 


22 




. 10.00 


30, Eliahft CarpenWr, 

3. HeniT E. Sawyer, 


26.00 
60.28 








24 


Lucien Burleigh, 


. 10.00 


3, I. N. Carleton, 


B8.56 




. 24.00 




1.08 


24, A. P. SomeB, 


. 27.00 


6, Hftwley.Goodrich&Co., 


1.60 


24, Wm. I. Marahall,.,. 


. 36.32 


16, Roberts Brolhera,..- . 








!1, ClareDce Sterling, 


16.00 




. 26.00 


3, Clarence Sterling, 


15,00 




. 12.00 


4, M. J. Atwood, ■.. 


12.00 


I, W. H. Dajton. 


. 24.20 


7, Wm. I. Marshall, 










6, A. B. Winship, 












33.00 


T. Wm. R. Baboodc, ... 


. 3.00 


19, J.H.Parker, 


30.00 


8, E. P. Bidwell, 


. 12.76 


30, Case, Lockwood b Co. 


7.05 


8, J. R. Root, 


. 3.00 


1. NewHaTen Paper Co. 


19,02 


12, Wm. A. Mowiy,.... 


. 53.54 


5, M. E. Ciatfleld, 


6.10 


12, I. N. Carleton, 


- 26.00 


6, Wm. H. Brewer, 


12.00 


12, Henry E, Sawyer, .. 


.. 40.00 


10, Adams Express Co., ., 


.25 


13. Wallace Bruce, 


. 26.00 


IB, E. C. Post, 

23, etas. B. Andrews,.... 


3.46 

21.00 


13 
13 






■H. M. flarringtoD, , 


. 12.00 




25.00 


14 












2, Telegrams <46) from 




14, Mark Bailey, 


. 26.00 


Jan. 4to June 10,... 


12.48 


14, Telegrams from Sum 




6, S. D. TUden, 


8.00 


16 to Hot. 14, ... 




27, Adama Eipress Co., .. 


.16 


18, Two Telegrams, 


.50 




30.00 


21, EdwardL. Clark, ... 


- 76.00 


11, Ohas. B. Andrews, 

14, H. H. Jessup, -- 

le, W. S.Colton, 














5.00 


24, I..L. Peck, 


-. 25.00 


19, Chas. B. Andrews,.-.. 


40.00 


Deo. 3, Adama Eipreaa,.... 


. 2.41 


22, Geo. H. Spall, 


15.00 






10, P. Booth,-.-- 


6.26 


5, Chas. B. Andrews,.. 


. 44.00 




12.81 


8, C. S. Winchester,... 


- 10.00 


23, C.E. Bush, 






. 14.00 


23, I. N. CarletoQ.: 


25.10 


11, Adama Eipreaa, 


.66 


], H. U. Haniaglon, 


12.00 


12, J. G. Baird, 


. 15.66 


1, G. A. Mattewa, 


36.68 


12, Telegram, 


.25 


2, CE-Buah, 


20.00 






3, I. N. CarletoQ, 


21.00 


13, E. Steieer, 


- 11.10 


4, J. W. Dickinson, 


26.00 


IB, Adams Eipreaa Co.,. 


.40 


4, C. A. Sears, 


30.88 




. 30.00 


11, Henry E. Sawyer, 


28.50 


n, H.M. Smith, 


.- 1.76 


11, J. K. Buoklvn, 


12.00 


20, Telegram 


.29 




16.00 
12.50 


31, Telegrams for Nov. a 
Bee, 




11, J. C. Greenough, .... 


.. 4 90 


U, L. W. Ruasell, 


12:60 


Sept, 3, Seth Pratt, 




11, D. N. Camp, 


11.00 


Bec31, H. E. Eolbrook, .... 


.. 65.00 










13, A. C. Pierce -.. 


6.00 


Taylor, 


.. 119.80 


13, Wm.H. Potter, 


12.00 






irwaid, |1,298.21 


Tohil, 


$2,689.48 
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NOEMAL SCHOOJi EXPENSES. 

The following is a statement of payments made by the Board 
of Education for the Normal School, from January Ist, 1879, 
to January 1st, 1880. These accounts have been duly audited, 
as will appear from the following certificate. 



State of Connecticut, ) 
Hartford, Jan. 7, 1880. ) 



ss. 



We hereby certify that we have examined all the vouchers 
and accounts of the State 'Normal School from January 1st, 
1879, to January 1st, 1880, and find the same satisfactory and 
correct Also that at the last mentioned date, there remained 
as a balance to the credit of said State Normal School the sum 
of four hundred, ninety-nine and -^^ dollars, due on account 
to the Secretary of the State Board of Education. 

GbEENE KeNDRICK, ) Auditors of InsUtuHons 
-. ^ —- T i '^^cei^'f^Q State Aid 

J . L/. Hammond, J R. J hy Appropriations. 



Jan. 1, Bal. due Secretary Bd. 

Education, $194.42 

1, Water Commissioners,. 9.60 

1, L. M. Wilcox, 4.00 

1, New Britain Gas Light 

Co., .-- 11.40 

1, N. R. Worden, 3.25 

1, W. Gladden, 1.00 

9, Adams Express, 50 

15, Kellogg & Bulkeley Co., 13.80 

20, Wm. Stino, _. 2.00 

23, Thompson & Main, 2.20 

23, L. G.^Day, 3.31 

23, R. J. Vance & Co., 9.00 

24, E. A. Burt, 6.00 

24, A. J. Sloper, 10.00 

24, I. N. Carleton, 3.00 

24, I. N. Carleton, 568.48 

24, Henry E. Sawyer, ... 473.68 

24, C. E. Bush, 189.47 

24, M. J. Atwood, 189.47 

24, L. L. Peck 144.00 

24, Ralph G. Hibbard, 94.78 

24, A. W. Kibbe, 57.60 

24, CelestiaD. B. Comins,. 189.47 

Feb. 4, Adams Express, 70 

1 1 , Cornwall & Stanley, . . . .40 
17, Adams Express, 30 

20, Adams Express,. 25 

21, Adams Express, 40 

26, John Bliss, 1,00 

Forward, 2,183.33 



Forward, $2,183.33 

Mar. 4, E. S. Ritchie & Sons,.. 36.85 
7, N. H. & H. R. R. Co., . .50 

9, T. W. Bicknell, 3.50 

Sheldon & Co., 19.00 

C. E. Bush, 5.00 

Taintor Brothers & Co., 1.50 

Telegram, 50 

James B. Minor, 3.60 

D. M. Rogers & Co.,.._ .80 
N. Britain Gas L't Co., 18.40 
Adams Express, 1.00 

B. W. Battey, 1.00 

I. N. Carleton, 639.47 

Henry E. Sawyer, 532.89 

Celestia D. B. Comins,. 213.16 

C. E.Bush, 213.16 

M. J. Atwood, 213.16 

L. L.Peck, 162.00 

A. W. Kibbe, _ 64.80 

Ralph G. Hibbard, 106.64 

F. B. Andrews, 4.00 

H. E. Sawyer, 1.30 

Harper & Brothers, 3.87 

J. W. Schermerhom, . _ 12.00 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, - 7.00 

Adams Express, 70 

I. N. Carleton, 4.00 

G.Hinsdale, 25 

Kellogg & Bulkeley Co., 28.75 
J. A. Williams, 22.96 

Forward, $4,504.99 



13 

21 

27 

31 

Apr. 1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4, 

4 

4 

4, 

4 

5 

11 

23 

23 

24. 

26 

May 1 

2 

3 

12 
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Forward, $4,504.99 

May 22, 0. S. Fowler, 2.20 

28, D. Appleton & Co., 6.15 

June 1, Water Rent, 11.08 

4, Harper & Brothers, _.. 9.30 

5, Adams Express Co., ... .35 
9, Adams Express Co., .25 

12, D. Appleton & Co., 21.00 

16, Oviatt & Baker, 43.75 

20, John A. WiUiams, 15.19 

20, Chas. Scribner's Sons, _ 13.35 

21, Adams Express Co., .. _ .40 

21, T. W. Bicknell, 13.00 

21, T. W. Bicknell, 1.75 

24, Chas. Northend, 13.00 

24, L. O.Smith, 436.79 

24, Adanfs Express, .25 

26, R. J. Vanoe & Co 16.00 

27, Loomis a. Day, 1 1 .09 

27, Oliver Stanley, 10.00 

27, Henry B. Sawyer, ^... 3.24 

27, C. E. Bush, 263.16 

27, Celestia D. B. Comins,. 263.16 

27, M. J. Atwood, 263.16 

27, A. W. Kibbe, -_ 80.00 

27, L. L Peck, 180.00 

27, Henry E. Sawyer, 592.11 

27, Ralph G. Hibbard, 131.58 

27, I. N. Carleton, 789.48 

28, E. A. Burt, 7.00 

28, G. Gridley, 2.50 

July 1, L. M. Wilcox, 4.00 

1, New Britain Gas Light 

Co., 15.28 

Sep. 11, Hart, Merriam & Co.,>_ 73.41 

11, John Boyle, 144.47 

17, Readers' and Writers' 

Economy Co., 1 6.44 

19, Martin Kingman, 6.00 

25, B. W. Battey, 7.47 

Oct. 1, Cornwall & Stanley, ._. 6.16 

1, New Britain Gas Light 

Co., 1.48 

2, Ginn& Heath, 25.92 

3, M. H. Bassett, 7.00 

3, Adams Express, 70 

3, Adkins Brothers, 6.25 

3, G. L. Goodsell & Co.,-- 63.78 

10, C. E. Bush, 1.50 

15, Lockwood & Merritt,-. 1.00 
Forward, $8,086.74 



Forward, 

Oct. 16, Walter Gladden, 

Cowpjerthwaite & Co., _ 
N. Y. & N. E. R. R. Co., 
Braman, Souther & Co., 

Collins & Northend, 

N. R. Worden, 

Jones Brothers & Co., . 

Adams £!xpress, 

N. B. S. F. Co., 

R. M. Hinckley, 

I. N. Carleton, 

Henry E. Sawyer, 

Celestia D. B. Comins,. 

EUaJ. Gibbs, 

C. E. Bush, 

M. J. Atwood, ,_- 

Ralph G. Hibbard, 

A. W. Kibbe, 

N. Y. & N. E. R. R. Co., 

Peter B. Turner, 

N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 

Co., 

Adams Express, 

J. P. Lippincott & Co.,- 

J. A, Williams, 

L. 0. Smith, 

Ginn & Heath, - 

Adams Express Co., 

Loomis G. Day, 

C. S. Bouttell, 

Henry E. Sawyer, . . _ _ 

I. N. Carleton, 

John H. Austin, 

J. A. Williams, 

D. Appleton & Co., 

J. W. Schermerhom, _. 

Harper & Brothers, 

Sheldon & Co., . . . 

Adams Express Co., 

Estes & Lauriat, 

Lee & Shepard, 

I. N. Carleton, _ 

John T. Ogden, . 

E. S. Ritchie & Sons, - . 
Express, 



21 
21 
31 
31 
Nov. 1 



8 
?0 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
25 
27 
27 

4, 
5 
5 
8 
12 
13 
16 
16 
18, 
19 
19 
24 
26 
26 
27 
27 
29 
29 
29 
30 
13 
15 



Dec. 



,086.74 

$1.00 

31.30 

2.36 

67.25 

107.24 

2.50 

10.80 

.50 

10.00 

3.00 

868.42 

661.31 

289.47 

289.47 

289.47 

289.47 

144.76 

88.00 

L12 

12.76 

.64 

.55 

18.00 

30.42 

222.96 

12.96 

.45 

12.92 

2.00 

27.06 

11.05 

1L78 

20.00 

17.11 

L15 

19.20 

12.81 

L26 

32.00 

43.38 

1L55 

136.05 

307.5^ 

.25 



Total Amount, $12,199.98 

Am't drawn from State,1879, $11,700.00 



Am't due Sec. Bd. Ed. Jan. 1 ,1880,$499.98 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS 



THE NAMES OF TOWNS ABE GIVEN IN ALPHABETICAL OBDEB. 



[In preparing these extracts for printing, there is occasionally a change of a word 
to improve the connection of sentences, or an abbreviation or condensation of 
statements.] 

Bbidgepobt. — ^H. M. Harrington, Superintendent. 

T%e High School has successfally maintained its reputation for 
thorough work during the past year, and the wisdom of its estab- 
lishment becomes more and more apparent. If argument were 
needed for its continuance and liberal support, this is found in the 
stimulus it presents to the pupils of the Grammar Schools for 
faithful work, in order to get the benefit of the higher training. 
While the school is not designed primarily to prepare young men 
for college, but to furnish a good general training for the business 
of life, it was a gratifying fact that all the young men of the last 
class successfully passed their entrance examination for admission 
to Yale. The graduates of the school will furnish the other schools 
with teachers as vacancies occur, so that we shall not need to look 
to other places for a supply, as has been necessary in the past, 
because those of the standard of qualifications required by the 
Board of Education could not be found without so doing. 

The present accommodations for the school are too limited for 
its use. , A suitable building ought to be provided during the 
coming year, not only to provide room for the large class that 
will then be ready to enter the school, but also to afford the needed 
relief for the overcrowded rooms of the lower grades in the same 
building. 

The Training School which is to be opened next term, (Sept., 
1879,) will furnish a much needed adjunct to our school system. 
The young ladies who have been appointed to the school, from 
the last graduating class from the High School, will there have 
the opportunity for testing their capabilities for inparting instruc- 
tion as well as their power of controlling classes, with less likeli- 
hood of failure than if there was no one near at hand to whom 
they could go for counsel and assistance. The experience which 
they will gain in this school will make them familiar with the 
methods of teaching and government that will be required of them 
when they are appointed to permanent positions. Their capabili- 
ties will be still further tested by acting as substitutes in other 
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roomg when a teacher is temporarily absent. It is not expected 
that this school will make teachers of cUl who may be, from time 
to time, ^pointed to it, but it will help determine wiio are most 
likely to make snccessful teachers. As the school is to be onder 
the care and direction of one of onr most experienced and compe- 
tent teachers, and the yonng ladies who have been appointed are 
eager and desirous of making the most of their advantages^ we 
look for the best results. 

The Ventilation of School Buildings, — ^The problem of ventila- 
ting school rooms so as to secure an adequate supply of pure air 
at such times as the temperature is to be raised by artificial heat, 
is one that has long engaged the attention of all who have bad 
the care and oversight of schools. The evil effects on the physical 
system of breathing impure air have been admitted by all medical 
writers, who have traced directly to this cause many diseases, 
especially among persons of enfeebled constitutions. But while 
the depressing influence of impure 2at is so generally admitted as 
affecting growth and vitality, its effect on the mental powers 
should not be overlooked. l5r, R^iy, an eminent authority, in his 
work on mental hygiene says : "" Among the physical agents that 
affect the vigor of the mind, none is more worthy of our attention 
than the air which we breathe, especially as its importance in this 
respect is not sufficiently considered. Nobody denies that bad 
air is unwholesome, but most people suppose the mischief is con- 
fined to the organs of respiration. The physiologist knows, how- 
ever, that, much as these organs unquestionably suffer firom bad 
air, the brain, on the whole, suffers more. K the blood which is 
gent from the lungs is imperfectly oxygenated, no organ feels it 
more than the brain. So susceptible is the brain to serial changes 
that can only be manifested to it through the blood, that were we 
deprived of every sense, we should have no difficulty in distin- 
guishing between the air of a room and the air of the open sky. 
In a school or hospital, or any other considerable assembly of 
people, the purity of the air may be pretty accurately measured 
by the amount of cheerfulness, activity, and lively interest which 
pervades it. And yet, so little do people think or care about this 
subject, that;, under existing arrangements, there are very few who 
do not, every day of their lives, inspire more or less highly vitiated 
air. In the school room, where many a youth spends a large por- 
tion of his early life, the same air is generally breathed over and 
over again ; and the only attempt which modem ingenuity has 
devised, or modern thrift allowed, for remedying the evil, consists 
in some trumpery contrivance whose operation depends on the 
state of the external atmosphere." 

• The Public School as forming Character, — In the past, we 
have been too much in the habit of thinking and saying that if 
our pupils are well and carefully instructed in the various branches 
which are included in every complete course of study, it was all 
they would need to prepare them for their future lives and pre- 
vent them from wrong-doing. As an evidence, it was formerly 
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. stated that but few of those in the hoases of correction and 
prisons could read and write. Recent statistics show that the 
majority of those now in the same institutions can not only r^ad 
and write, but have the elements of a public school education. 
In a form of government like ours, the only hope of its contin- 
uance and stability is with an enlightened and moral people. 
Hence the importance of training the pupils of our schools to 
habits of viHue and integrity. Not that teachers should have set 
times for delivering lectures, with wearisome platitudes on the 
importance of practicing the cardinal virtues, but let them take 
advantage of the every-day experiences of the school-room and 

* play-ground to illustrate the evils of wrong-doing, as well as the . 
benefits of right action and noble conduct, thus striving to de- 
velop and strengthen in their pupils a desire to act ft'om a high 
moral purpose. Above all, let the teachers strive by pure lives 
and correct examples to mould the characters of their pupils in 
accordance with their highest ideal. In this way we may hope 
the youth of our schools will be better prepared to meet the temp- 
tations of early and later life. 

Colchester. — Rev. S. G. Willard, Secretary of Board of Vis- 
itors. 

The system of allowing advanced pupils from other districts to 
attend the schools in Bacon Academy continues to work well. It 
puts a premium upon industry and good behavior in adjoining 
districts, and enables those who have outgrown the Primary and 
Intermediate schools to find suitable instruction and the healthy 
stimulus of large and weU taught classes of their own grade in 
the First District. The number of this class of pupils who come 
a long distance to attend the schools proves their high estimate 
of the privilege. 

The new interest in the State Normal School is shown by the 
attendance at that institution of four young ladies (three of them 
through the year), formerly pupils of the Academy. One of the 
last year's teachers has lately gone to the school, and a former 
teacher, having graduated with credit from the Normal School, 
has found an inviting position as teacher in New Britain. The 
honor and worth of the teacher's profession is yearly more dis- 
tinctly recognized. And those towns will profit most by it who 
reward those who are educated for their work by permanent em- 
ployment at a fair compensation. 

The importance that children in public schools should be 
taught, besides the common branches, some things that would 
tend to make them better citizens, and better neighbors when 
grown up, is yearly becoming more apparent. The School Board 
, in Birmingham. England, endeavors to supply this need by requir- 
mg that each teacher give two lectures a week, half an hour each, 
on such subjects as " obedience to parents," " honesty," " truth- 
fulness," "modesty," "temperance," "courage," "kindness," 
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" perseverance,'' " frugality," " thrift," " government of temper," 
" courtesy," " unselfishness," and other duties which aid to form 
right habits of life. While the present system, of employing 
teachers prevails, it cannot be expected that all of them will be 
qualified to prepare such lectures ; but it may be urged that it 
belongs to the teachers to watch carefully the faults and evil ten- 
dencies of the pupils, and to give them such instruction in school 
and in private as will incite to the best endeavors to live an hon- 
orable and virtuous life. 



Cornwall. — M. S. Nickerson, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

Friends of our schools are reminded — 

(1) That if members of the Board are held responsible for the 
success of any local school, they may reasonably expect to be 
consulted in advance of the action of the local committees. Com- 
mitteemen with " axes to grind " must be expected to show that 
they are willing at least to compare axes. Some committeemen 
are careful to consult the proprieties of the occasion, but others 
are not as careful. The situation of the examining committee is 
frequently So embarrassing as to cause anxiety. The independ- 
ent action of the District Committees is a serious drawback to 
the success of our schools. This is the third reading of this com- 
plaint. 

(2) That if. the District Committee would make a home in his 
own district for " his sisters and his cousins and his aunts," he 
must not w^onder if he excite the jealousy of the patrons of the 
school. 

(3) That if parents wish to have academic advantages for 
their older children, they should put their hands deeper into their 
own pockets. The schools must be primarily for the pupils in the 
common branches. 

(4) That parents are working mischhsf to the interests of the 
school who talk over troubles at home carelessly or forgetfully of 
the duty they owe the school and the teachers. Trouble arises 
from lack of better understanding. Assume that the teacher is 
reasonably disposed if she only knows the circumstances. 

(5) That parents should bear patiently with a neighbor's choice 
of teacher. Perhaps success will follow his choice, though it did 
not yours, and success is better than failure, even at the hands of 
a rival committeeman. Unbecoming rivalry damages our schools. 

(6) It must stand to reason that only good, reasonable, intelli- 
gent men are suitable for committeemen, even though the other 
sort ar6 more abundantly blessed with children. Schools suffer 
from a prevalent idea that the number of his children has some 
necessary relation to his fitness for his place of public duty. * 

(7) That teachers should be faithful and kind in letting parents ' 
know of their personal interest in their children ; also if any dis- 
regard of authority, or neglect of duty, or any irregularity ap- 
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. pears, confer with the parents and lay the ease plainly before 
them. Don't deceive the parents. 

(8) The absolute dependence of our district system is upon 
mutual sacrifice. The parent is asked to consider the good of the 
school as a whole and the personal interest of the teacher, and the 
teacher is asked to honor the parents' judgment as a part of 
every action to be considered in advance. If it is found to be 
unreasonable, even then patience is the better virtue until she can 
get counsel on the situation with the School Board. But how 
can teachers be expected to ask counsel of the Board if parents 
do not? Our schools should not be managed as domestic mat- 
ters, but as one of our great public interests, and with reference 
to the general public's welfare, and for this end both parents and 
teachers will tieed to cultivate mutually the spirit of sacrifice. 

Grbbnwioh. — Lorenzo Finney, Acting Visitor. 

Many teachers lack that spirit and preparation proper and neces- 
sary for their work, which is resorted to, often, as a matter of 
personal convenience, from a consciousness of being unfit for any- 
thing else. In other professions this is not so. The lawyer is not 
admitted to the bar until after a long course of study, and even 
then he is warily employed. The physician goes through his rou- 
tine of reading, lectures, and almost starvation, often, before he 
can inspire that confidence which intrusts him with the care of 
the maladies of the body. Not so with the teacher. He readily 
gains access to the sancituary of the mind ; and the tenderest in- 
terests of both worlds are intrusted to one whose motive is no 
highier than to fill up a few months of leisure, and whose qualifi- 
cations have been attained by accident. To borrow from the 
words of a late writer: "Every stripling just out of college; 
every dissatisfied clerk, lacking ability to manage a retail shop ; 
every young farmer with a winter vacation from toil ; in short, 
every young person who is conscious of imbecility in other busi- 
ness, esteems himself competent to train the ignorance and weak- 
ness of infancy — to form a creature, the frailest that heaven has 
made, into the fearless sovereign of the whole animated creation, 
the interpreter, adviser, and almost the representative of Divinity." 

With many, teaching is a secondary object — a temporaj-y expe- 
dient to gain the means of pursuing some other object. Such 
have not the true spirit of the teacher, and if their schools escape 
injury at their hands, it will be by the interposition of Providence. 
The teacher should be impressed with the importance of his work, 
and actuated by motives such as he shall feel sure will be accept- 
able in the sight of God. With the teacher, ignorance of his duty 
and how to discharge it is as much a sin as is like ignorance in the 
case of the physician. It is all important that our youth should 
early receive such moral training as shall make it safe to give them 
knowledge. The precept of the teacher may do very much 
towards inspiring his pupils with a sense of their duty to God, to 

5* 
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themselyes, aod to their fellow-beings ; and his example in eveiy- 
thing before his school should be pure, flowing oat irom the purity 
of his own sonL The moral feelings of children are capable of 
systematic and snccessfdl caltiyation, and the intellectual and 
moral faculties acquire strength by use as much as do the muscles 
of the body. Let the teacher appeal as often as may be to the 

Supil's conscience ; it can be done in a thousand ways, and it is a 
uty owed to the children. If he loves and always speaks the 
truth ; if he is always frank and sincere ; if, in short, he shows 
that in all things he has a tender conscience to which he always 
appeals for its approval in all his acts, — what an influence does he 
exert upon the impressible minds under his guidance ! 

Responsibility in this matter cannot be avoided. The teacher, 
by his example, does teach, either for good or evil, whether he will 
or not. Indiflerence will not excuse him, because when most 
indiflerent he is not less accountable ; and if his example be perni- 
cious, as is even yet too often the case ; if he indulges in outbreaks 
of passion or wanders in the mazes of deceitfulness ; if the blas- 
phemous oath pollutes his tongue, or the obscene jest poisons his 
Dreath ; if he trifles with the feelings or the rights of others and 
habitually violates his own conscience, — ^what a blighting influence 
is his for all time! 

Habtfobd. — John Henry Brocklesby, Acting Visitor. 

General Exercises, — ^While routine is advisable and necessary, 
it should not be paramount. It should be a means to an end, and 
should be made use of only for the purpose of development, and 
not thought to be development itself. There are with us some 
teachers, who seem to have a wrong idea as to the proper use of 
this element of routine, and we say in all fairness, that th^y do 
not make the best instructors. The teacher who is not obliged to 
follow the pages of the text book, but uses it more as a g^ide, is 
the one who succeeds best with the maj(Jrity of pupil's. The con- 
scientious pursuit of the course of study is not alone productive 
of good results. It is well that it should be followed, but there 
should be something more above and beyond it. One who has 
the good sense, especially as concerns the younger pupils, to bring 
before-them new thoughts and new ideas, matters which will not 
naturally be suggested by the regular drill of the day in the usual 
studies, will find in time a more earnest interest on the part of 
the children in their work, and the pursuance of the plan will be 
found to be an educational refreshment, both to teacher and 
scholar. In our visits to the schools, we have occasionally exam- 
ined pupils in reference to subjects which are not customarily 
found in the list of studies, and when putting the questions, teach- 
ers have incidentally remarked, "I don't believe they'll know 
much about such matters as they haven't been taught." It was 
just the reason why the questions were asked. They related, of 
course, to simple topics, such as any instructor would be acquain- 
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ted with, the coins of a country, the way of telling time, the geog- 
raphy of the city and like themes of which dozens could be 
named. In some rooms these things are thought of, and the odd 
minutes turned to an excellent account. But it is not so in all 
quarters, and for this reason we have spoken of the matter. 

Education is a growth, and the sooner the young minds are 
brought to the notice of general topics within their comprehen- 
sion, so much the faster will they progress in actual knowledge. 
The object of all teaching is to make the pupil think for himself, 
and in what are called general exercises, is afforded a rare chance 
for the teacher of broad ideas, to push the scholar forward in the 
right direction. It is the teacher's opportunity, and should not 
be lost sight of, but used and used often for the general good of 
all the children. 

Moral Training. — A well known journal recently said : " There 
is a large and increasing body of thinkers who are of the opinion 
that our common school system educates the intellect without 
enough consideration for the education of the heart, and who con- 
tend that thousands of boys and girls are annually turned out of 
these institutions who get no moral or religious instruction, either 
at home or at school." This statement may be correct, but we 
do not believe it. It is apparently a blow at our system of public 
instruction by a writer not sufficiently well informed. If there is 
one agency above another which teaches the child the proper ideas 
of right and wrong, and a wholesome respect for lawful authority, 
it is the common school. It is not the province of the public edu- 
cation to impart religious instruction, but all moral training is 
certainly within its scope. We do not think that this has been 
essentially neglected, and if the moral training which is received 
at school is continued at home, there need be no fear of a lack of 
morality on the part of our scholars. 

The High School, — ^No school of its kind in this vicinity has a 
better reputation and none more deservedly. It ranks with the 
best, and continues to maintain that high standard for completeness 
and thoroughness which it long since acquired. Its usefulness is be- 
yond expression, standing where it does, and wielding an influence 
for good over the district schools of the town — an influence which 
would not be seen except for its presence. There would be, of 
course, excellent district schools without it, but not as excellent 
or as perfect in their usefulness and work. The High School be- 
yond them of necessity makes their undertakings more active and 
more substantial. Their scholars look forward to the High School 
as a goal to be obtained, and their teachers give them all aids 
within their ' power to render them successful in reaching it. If 
there were no other influences which it exercised but this alone, 
the High School would be worth unmeasured values for the cost 
at which it is niaintained. 

Yocal Music and Drawing, —It is not now necessary to speak of 
these studies as experimental. The only regret is that they were not 
introduced into the regular course of study years since. A system . 
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which pretends to give a proper fandamental edncation without 
these studies, is incomplete, and the demands of the present time 
differing somewhat, perhaps, both in nature and in kind from 
those of the past, require tAat these studies should remain where 
thiey have been placed in the lists as a part of the usual school 
routine. It is only the essentials and the elements of music 
and drawing that are taught, and neither are given such promi- 
nence as to lead to the criticism that accomplishments rather than 
the first principles of a necessary branch are being given to the 
scholars. The public school is not and should in no way be 
regarded as a technical school. The course which has been pur- 
sued here ' strikes, the happy mean, in that the studies mentioned 
are made minor in importance and are not pursued to that com- 
pleteness which is seen in the more prominent and essential 
branches. 

A fair knowledge of music^ such as is now obtained in our 
schools, is in every way desirable, and we are glad to add, is be- 
coming more and more appreciated as the years advance. Occa- 
sionally a scholar presents himself at our desk to be excused from 
the study, on the ground that he has no ear for music. The ex- 
cuse is seldom granted, and then only in exceptional cases, 
and after thorough investigation. Our experience leads us to 
believe that it is the unwillingness or lack of desire on the part 
of the student to master the mathematics of music, that should be 
given as the reason for the wish to omit the lesson, rather than 
any absence of natural appreciation of music generally. The 
moral influence of music is something that cannot be gainsaid. 
It has carried armies to victory, and is our only universal language. 
Observed from the moral standpoint alone, it is certainly an ele- 
ment for good, and being such, it is properly placed. It is not 
cant, but common sense that tells us that the public school should 
teach morality by every means which it posesses, and this study 
is most surely an efficient aid to that desired end. 

TTie Study of Drawing is in an entirely different line from that 
of vocal music, but is none the less essential to a perfect system 
of public instruction. With us it has found many apt pupils, and 
has been of good general effect, as regards the whole list of 
branches. It is one which underlies all the mechanic arts, and is 
as useful as it is far reaching in its application. It is interesting 
to notice how pleased the younger children are with it, and how 
by nature they seem to require it and are fitted to it. It is a 
branch which should be taught one, in his or her younger years, 
when the training which the eye and hand receive will be prop- 
erly inclined, and the habits in time truly and correctly formed. 
This is particularly desirable with us, inasmuch as we have as yet 
no public schools of the kindergarten order. By drawing is not 
meant mere picture making ; the instruction is of a far more gen^ 
eral character, and aims at what is useful rather than what is 
simply ornamental. It is intended to be, and is, thoroughly prac- 
tical in its bearing, and is an aid to other studies, particularly 
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writing, arithmetic, and geography. The valuable relation which 
it has to map drawing alone, affords a sufficient excuse for being, 
if excuse is needed. It trains one to observation, to correct ideas 
of form, of heights and distances, and in truth is wholly general 
in its nature. It is not as a study ranked or intended to be ranked 
as more than an elementary branch. It does not hold the position 
that it naturally would in a strictly technical school. It aims, 
and succeeds in its aim, to give one a good general idea of an art 
which in after years can be made available for purposes almost 
innumerable. It was a wise provision that placed drawing and 
vocal music upon our list of school studies. They have proved 
themselves invaluable in more ways than one. As time passes, 
the appreciation of their value increases more and more. 

Truancy, — The evil of truancy is one that needs earnest coop- 
eration to effect its destruction. Without the working together 
of all who sincerely desire it abolished, its abolishment will never 
be accomplished. Until both bodies, the school authorities and 
the parents, are equally active in their endeavors to suppress the 
evil, truancy, as a blot upon our school records, will continue to 
exist. Both the State and the town have in the past, as in pre- 
vious years, used the powers which they have possessed to compel 
the regular school attendance of all children of legal age, but 
while the measures employed by them have been, to a certain 
degree, productive of good results, yet they lack that complete- 
ness which is to be wished for and desired, because the parents, as 
£l body, are not wholly in accord with them. The investigation of 
cases of absenteeism, as well as the mere existence of truant laws, 
have some effect towards increasing school attendance, while the 
arrests made from day to day of scholars who are found in the 
streets during school hours, operate as a warning to the parents, 
and a check upon the children. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
there will be no valuable and visible progress towards the extin- 
guishment of this evil until there is a more perfect understanding 
of the nature of the case on the part of those parents who now 
look upon truancy as a matter of but small importance. As soon 
as all can be made to believe that the school, and not the street, 
is the place for children, especially for those of tender years, then 
a marked advancement in lessening the roll of absentees may be 
looked for with some reasonable expectation. But moral, rather 
than legal force, must be relied upon to bring about this much 
hoped for end. Compulsory attendance is right and proper — it is 
a part of the educational economy of the State, and as such law- 
fully exists. What is wanted, in addition to this, is a united 
opinion on the part of all who have children, that such is the fact. 
In some cities truant schools have been established with a view 
towards the abolishment of this educJational drawback. Their 
influence has been in the main good, but the general results con- 
nected therewith have not been absolutely satisfactory. Truancy 
may have been somewhat abated, but has not, in any instance, 
been wholly eradicated by this method. The continued existence 
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of the school admits the truancy. Parents of this town are well 
aware that their children must attend school for a certain period 
annually ; the difficulty is not there, nor in the exercise of the 
compulsion which the law allows to be used to make them attend ; 
it lies rather in the want of an absolute conviction on their part, 
as parents and citizens, that it is the best possible thing for them, 
for the town, and for the children themselves, that they should 
be always at school within school hours. Th^re are, of course, 
many fair and sufficient reasons why the non-attendance of some 
children is so frequently noticed, and has, in so many instances, 
become habitual. But it is hot wholly through ignorance. Some 
parents seem to think, even when necessity does not compel such 
a belief, that the sooner a child begins to learn how to eara a 
dollar, or a dime, it is just so much a matter of progress with the 
child, forgetting that there are more than sufficient opportunities 
out of school hours for this sort of practical street education, if 
education it can be called, and forgetting further that educated 
labor produces more in less time, both as regards money and 
amount, than that labor which is allowed to go to its task unin- 
structed and uninformed. 

There are some cases where children have been partially, if not 
wholly, abandoned, and thus left to their own ways and devices, 
have drifted naturally into crooked and evil paths, and taken to 
themselves habits of idleness and an utter disregard of anything 
which asks authority or demands respect. But these are the 
exceptional instances, are beyond conviction and control, and in 
course of time find their way to Middletown or Meriden. Such 
as these are not expected to be reached by any moral force, and 
with them the law itself must be allowed to take its course for the 
attempt, at least, of future benefit to the truant as well as to the 
State. Yet, aside from this, when the system of public education 
is clearly and distinctly understood, both in its special and its 
general bearings, by all who compose the public, the evil of 
truancy will be found to have materially lessened, and the roll of 
absentees to have diminished almost beyond measure. 

KiLLiNGLY. — Geo. W. Pike, Secretary of Board of Visitors. 

We have at last arrived at a stage in the development of our 
school system when there is no private school, and no demand for 
one, within the limits of our town. Long may our public schools 
have such confidence reposed in their excellence, and long may 
they be worthy of such confidence. It is a source of much satis- 
faction, that so many of the poor take so deep an interest in the 
education of their children, sending them regularly to school, and 
that not merely when they are too small to work to much profit, 
but also when they might be employed legally in factories and 
other places of labor. The advanced scholars in our common 
schools and the members of our high school are largely composed 
of the children of the poor, and it is a fact worthy of note that in 
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scholarship they are equal to th6 children of the rich, and we may 
well anticipate that many of those who are now pursuing their 
studies in our schools are fitting themselves for positions of use- 
fulness which would have heen entirely beyond their reach if it 
had not been for the beneficent provisions of our free school sys- 
tem. A system working so admirably, having produced such 
good results in the past, and giving such promise of continued 
and increasing usefulness, we would commend to the watchful, 
fostering care of 'the citizens of the town. 

Considering what the high school has done, directly and indi- 
rectly, in the few years of its existence, in elevating the standard 
of our schools throughout the town, in educating some of our best 
teachers, and in educating so many from everjr district in town, it 
would not seem that there could be any question as to the wisdom 
of sustaining it. But it is unfortunately true, that a few individ- 
uals whose characters are above suspicion as well as above 
reproach, and the vicious generally led on by demagogues whose, 
whole desire is to ruin whatever is pure, noble, or of good repute, 
have made this a question which must be met at the ballot-box. If 
this can be settled in favor of the school by so large a majority 
that the uselessness of again raising the question shall be appar- 
ent, it will be fortunate for our school system and the good name 
of our town. The only way to settle a question so that it shall 
stay settled, is to settle it right. To expect that we can go back 
to the old system of private schools, thus giving an opportunity 
of fair education only to the wealthy, is to forget that we are 
living in the nineteenth century. 

Manchbstbr. — Dr. O. B. Taylor, Acting Visitor. 

Language Training, — The study of grammar, as usually con- 
ducted in the schools^ fails to give to the larger number of pupils 
the training and practice in the use of language which they ought 
to receive. English Grammar should teach, according to the old 
^definition, " how to speak and write the English language coiTCCtly." 
How shall this be done ? Not by waiting till the child is well ad- 
vanced in other studies, and then putting a text book into his hands 
to learn rules and take up exercises in analysis and parsing, but by 
language training^ an exercise which by informal oral instruction 
will impart the knowledge of the name and use of the different 
parts of speech, of the principal elements and proper construction 
of sentences, giving to the pupil constant practice in spelling, the 
use of capital letters, marks of punctuation and other essentials to 
correct writing. In his later course, if he continues in school, he 
may take the text-book as a help to further acquirements without 
ever having discovered that grammar is a dry study. 

In order to promote this method of teaching language, Swinton's 
Language Lessons and Swinton's Language Primer, have been 
placed in the schools as an aid to teachers, and to be used by 
them only for Oral and BlacM>oard instruction.. 
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But why begin this study so early, instead of waiting for the 
age at which the child ordinarily takes up the study of grammar? 

1. Because taught thus he is able to comprehend it as readily 
as he does other subjects which he usually learns in school at this 
early age. 2. Because many children in the schools never " study 
grammar," the time of their attendance is brief, and they leave 
school without the knowledge and training which might have 
been given them by a judicious employment of a portion of time 
in oral instruction in language. 3. Because the habit of correct 
expression should be formed early, and the knowledge of princi- 
ples thus gradually acquired will make the study for those who 
can pursue it a pleasure and not a task to be dreaded at a later 
period. 4. Because this method is an exercise in writing as well 
as speaking, and leads the child early to form the habit of giving 
written expression to his thoughts. Composition-writing, dreaded 
universally as a burden on the mind to think of something to say, 
is of little account to the scholar, compared with practice in 
putting into proper form the facts and thoughts with which he 
is daily familiar. 

MiDDLETOWN. — J. M. Hubbard, Acting Visitor. 

Good Teachers. — We do well to build good school-houses and 
equip* them witii all useful helps to study, but it would be a grave 
mistake to suppose for a moment that any or all of these things can 
supply the place of good teachers. Whatever else we do or leave 
undone, we should always insist upon the highest attainable stand- 
ard of qualifications in teachers. There is but one absolute test 
of teaching capacity, and that is the same as the test of general- 
ship — success. It is not wholly absurd to compare the task of the 
teacher to that of the military commander. Antagonistic forces 
are to be overcome in both cases, and in both the possession of 
sufficient resources and a masterly handling of them is essential. 
Good teachers, like good generals, may vary widely in methods, 
but they all bring their forces to bear upon the stronghold of op- 
position, and somehow, if not in one way then in another, they 
capture it. Failures in minor points, temporary defeats on the 
main point, do not discourage them. They have resources, they 
know how to use them,|and they succeed. Teachers of this class 
should have great liberty in matters of method and detail, and be 
allowed to work with the tools, to wear the armor, and to fight 
with the weapons that suit them best. But to teach in this way, 
^ the teacher must have resources outside of the text-book. No 

teacher should be content with merely text-book exercises ; no 
teacher should be content with any unvarying routine. Their best 
work lies outside of this, and it is one which requires the whole 
mental and moral nature to be ajert. It is not enough for teach- 
ers to simply know what they are required to teach, and rest 
there. The controlling power over their scholars, which is neces- 
sary to success, is something no indolent mind or sleeping soul can 
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attain. To attain and maintain this power, constant self-training 
is necessary, and this training should certainly include a range of 
study far outside of what it is required to teaqh. It should in- 
clude an ample fund of information concerning the news of the 
day, the progress of science, and the world's walk in general. It 
should also include some familiarity with the best literature of 
past and present ages. Such mental food as this, digested by 
thoughtful considei-ation, cannot fail to make the teacher strong 
for his work. Some teachers famish rather than feed themselyes, 
and know not why they are weak. Too few of our teachers, or 
indeed of any of us, realize the importance of giving the pupils in 
our schools training as well as instruction. Many seem to have 
the idea that if the scholar has learned how to do anything it is 
sufficient, and he may pass immediately to something else ; but 
simply knowing how to solve a problem m arithmetic, or perfqfm 
any mental operation whatever, no more enables one to do such 
work with ease, celerity, and certainty, than knowing how to row 
a boat, run a steam engine, or build a house, n;iake8 one a compe- 
tent oarsman, engineer, or builder. To know how is not always 
to be able. Ability is what is wanted ; and ability comes from 
training, from performances repeated until the faculties take hold 
of 'the work easily, but with confidence and strength. Acquisi- 
tions such as these are permanent. Work of this kind endures. 
It will be readily conceded that the most our schools can do is to 
equip the scholar foy the work of self-education. Indeed, if they 
do this fairly well, they do a great work. The stock of informa- 
tion with which they supply him is but a nucleus about which he 
may gather almost unlimited accumulations. The chief value of 
the training he receives lies in the fact that it enables him to train 
himself intelligently and effectively. 

"The principal medium through which information is acquired 
and mental straining effected is language, and there is certainly 
nothing of greater importance taught in our public schools than 
the use of our mother tongue. Not its philosophy or its mechanism, 
but its yse^ and that both in receiving and communicating ideas. 
Only the trained reader receives all the written or printed pag« 
can give. Only the one who is trained in the art of expression 
can communicate his thoughts and feelings adequately. The im- 
portance of training in the use of language is not likely to be 
over-estimated. It does not receive that degree of attention in 
our schools which its importance demands. 

There should be a much greater variety in the reading exercises 
in use, especially with advanced scholars ; and joined with this 
the practice of questioning each reading class upon the contents 
^of its lesson. With advanced scholars this exercise might include 
paraphrases of certain passages, the suggestion of synonyms for 
important words, and varied forms of expression for the ideas 
conveyed. An exercise like this in the hands of a competent 
teacher would be of far greater benefit to most scholars than the 
usual grammar lesson. 
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Nbw Brit ADC. — Charles Northend, Acting Visitor. 

We have good schools, but are they as good as they should be, 
and accomplishing for the town all that they ought ? Are there 
any particulars in which they can be improved and their useful- 
ness augmented ? 

In the first place, good as they are, they are not perfect. The 
teachers have been well qualified and faithful. They have done 
what they could under existing circumstances, and many of them 
have done excellent work. Their teaching has been accurate and 
thorough, and their daily bearing and personal influence have 
been most commendable. By their daily demeanor, by their 
kindly sympathy and encouragement, by their pleasant and cheer- 
ing tones of voice, and by all they have done and said, in manner 
as much, or more than in matter, they have been hourly imparting 
lessons and influences which will be felt for good by their pupils 
in all subsequent life. The unconscious influence which goes out 
from the hourly life and manners of a teacher, from her way of 
doing and saying things, is far greater than is usually supposed. 
What the teacher is as she moves in the presence of her pupils, 
and what and how she speaks to them and before them, are often 
of more importance and influence than high literary qualifications 
and over-exa^cting rules and requirements. 

To have a successful manufacturing establishment, it is not 
only necessary to have good buildings, well-adjusted machinery 
and good material, but above all, there must be at the head of 
the concern a man who thoroughly comprehends the whole pro- 
cess, and will give his undivided attention to the work. 

The same is true of school msitters. We may have a school- 
house faultless in design and structure, we may haVe the best of 
text-books, and pupils of intelligent minds may be sent to school 
with great regularity ; and yet if an incompetent teacher is placed 
over that school, the entire investment will prove worthless or 
worse than worthless. But let the same care be manifested in 
the selection of the presiding spirit of the school as is given to 
the choice of a factory superintendent, and the results will be 
satisfactory. What should we think of him who should purchase 
a costly carriage and valuable horses, and then intrust them to the 
care of one entirely incompetent for their management ? And 
what shall be thought of a community which erects costly and 
commodious school buildings and enacts excellent school regula- 
tions, but in the selection of teachers, allows cheapness to exert a 
controlling power ? 

During the last year a general reduction has been made in the 
compensation of teachers. This was done to meet a pressing 
demand on the part of the community, growing out of the long- 
continued depression of business. But competent teachers had 
never been paid as liberally as the same order of talent and ex- 
perience had received in other departments. It was urged that 
an abundant supply of teachers could be procured at a reduced 
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rate. This was true, and, as a rule, the lower the rate of com- 
pensation, the greater the number of aspirants for the situation. 
While very few might consider themselves competent to fill a 
thousand dollar situation, there would be scares who would think 
they could fill a position worth half that amount. Positions in 
our banks, manufacturing, and insurance offices might be filled by 
men at a quarter of the rates now paid, but what would be the 
result ? Our pulpits might command the services of pastors at 
less than half the prices now paid, but what kind of services 
would they be ? It is readily admitted of most other callings 
than that of teaching, that the laborer is worthy of his hire. If 
a lady has spent several years and many hundred dollars in quali- 
fying herself to teach, she certainly ought to be worth more and 
to receive more than one who takes up the business as a tempo- 
rary calling, or as a stepping-stone to something else. While there 
is no lack, especially in dull times, of applicants for teachers' 
positions, there is a lack of first-class teachers — of those who are 
not only well qualified in a literary point of view, but who also 
engage in the work " con amore.^^ We have lost within the past 
year two teachers of a high order of excellence, merely because 
we were not willing to pay as much as similiar talent and tact 
commanded in other places. We may as well plead for cheap 
ministers, doctors and lawyers as for cheap teachers. In other 
matters, people reason and act otherwise. If a man wishes to 
have a favorite colt trained and broken for use, he wants the 
work well done, and so he looks for ability in the workman and 
expects to pay therefor. He does not say that because there are 
hundreds ready to undertake the work, the compensation should 
be moderate. If a teacher is compelled to practice the most rigid 
economy to bring her unavoidable expenses within her income, and 
allow no means for purchasing books for her improvement, — and 
with a constant feeling that a few days of illness, with its attend- 
ant expenses, will more than exhaust her scanty earnings, — ^it may 
readily be seen that her energy and interest will be greatly les- 
sened. But let her be properly compensated, and made to feel 
that her services are duly appreciated, and she will enter upon 
her work with a will that will make success sure and decided. 
We by no means, plead for high salaries, but we protest with 
great earnestness against that false economy which is sure to 
result in loss. If we would make our schools better, let us gener- 
ously compensate and kindly a ppr eciate those who are called to 
the work of instructing them. We once knew a man who cheer- 
fully paid fifty dollars for a quarter's training of a colt, but most 
grudgingly paid five dollars for a quarter's tuition of his boy. It 
would not be the father's fault if that colt did not prove of more 
real value .than the boy. 

The teacher of our high school spent many years and several 
thousand dollars in qualifying himself for his position. Is not 
the training of a hundred youth as important as the superintend- 
ence of a hundred men in a manufacturing establishment ? 
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Many years ago a wealthy farmer called upon an eminent 
lawyer in Boston to ask Ms opinion on an important legal point. 
Stating the particulars, the farmer asked, " Can such and such a 
thing be done ?" Without the least hesitation the jurist answered, 
" No," much to the satisfaction of the farmer who was thereby 
made sure of title to property worth many thousand dollars. 
And now," said the farmer, " how much shall I pay you ?" 
Ten dollars," said the lawyer. " What ! ten dallars for just 
saying no ?" " Ah : my friend," said the lawyer, " you don't 
consider that it cost me much time and money and study to learn 
how to say no." That farmer might have found a lawyer who 
would have said " no or yes " for fifty cents, but what would it 
have been worth ? It is not true that if we would have good 
work done we must recognize the worth of the skill and know- 
ledge in its performance ? 

New Havbn (City District). — A. Parish, Superintendent. 

77ie JSiUJiouse High School is an outgrowth of the public 
school system, and its success is dependent, in a measure, on the 
quality of instruction given in the grades below it. Its steady 
advance through a series of years, sometimes against serious ob- 
stacles, is evidence of its own excellence and the thorough prepa- 
ration of pupils promoted to it from the lower schools. During 
the year just closed the largest class but one that has ever com-* 
pleted its course of studies, was graduated ; and the largest class 
ever admitted was received in May last. Few vacant seats 
remain, and should the next class of candidates equal the last, the 
seating capacity of the rooms now occupied will be well tested. 
As a test of the thorough instruction given ih the languages and 
mathematics, names of a large number might be mentioned, if it 
were proper, of scholars from the High School who have taken 
prizes and high rank in scholarship in Yale Scientific and 
Academic departments, also in other institutions. The Classical 
Department received its third class at the opening of the present 
school year, consisting of nineteen members. There are now 
nearly fifty students in this department preparing for the 
Academic, and others for the Scientific department of Yale Col- 
lege. 

The service which the High School is performing for the dis- 
trict, in preparing its graduates to become teachers in ouf schools, 
should not be overlooked. Since the erection of the present High 
School building (1872), the number of young ladies from each 
class who have entered the Training Schools is indicated by the 
following figures: Class of 1872, 10 entered ; 1873, 14 ; 1874, 14; 
1876, 14; 1876, 22; 1877, 17; 1878, 15; 1879, 16 ; •total, 122. 
The number received by the Training Schools each year depends 
on the number of promotions from them to fill vacancies in the 
-graded schools, made by resignations or otherwise. By a rule of 
the Board, preference is given to graduates over all other candi- 
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dates. The graduating classes are now so large that only a part 
of each can be employed in our schools ; but every one holding a 
diploma has an excellent testimonial to recommend her as being 
well prepared by her education to teach elsewhere. 

The Ungraded Schools are an indispensable appendage to our 
graded system. They provide for a class of children, who for 
any cause must necessarily be irregular in their attendance be- 
yond certain limits. Unreasonably disobedient and insubordinate 
pupils, who are a detriment to the good order and instruction of 
the school, are separated from it and placed here, where they can 
be controlled and taught, without disturbing others. Truants, 
also, are placed in these schools for special discipline. The 
graded schools, relieved of these three classes, great burdens to 
the teachers, move on with greater ease and rapidity, while both 
pupils and teachers perform their duties with pleasure, satisfaction 
and profit that would be impossible in the presence of disturbers 
of good order. 

iTie Whiting St School has made marked. progress during the 
year. The regularity of attendance has been remarkable, excel- 
ling even many of the graded schools. The attention and close 
application of the boys to their studies would be highly creditable 
to any school. The improvement in manners and manliness have 
been more observable than during any previous year. But y^ho 
are these boys, doing so well, yet requiring this special treatment ? 
Nearly every one of them is possessed of a disposition, or habit, 
which makes him an insubordinate pupil, and unmanageable ip 
the graded schools, requiring that vigorous or peculiar treatment 
which few female teachers are capable of using. One such boy 
is enough to paralyze the be^ efforts of the teacher and hinder 
the improvemept of all pupils in the room. The change wrought 
in them comes from the simple fact that they are placed under 
government which they feel it is useless to resist. Now and then 
one may, even here, persist in his insubordination so far as to 
require his transfer to the State Reform School at Meriden. It 
may require considerable outside attention of the truant officer, 
but " it pays," both for the good the boys get in this school, and 
the benefit the graded schools gain by their absence from them. 

Another element of the school should be mentioned : of boys 
employed irregularly, when they can find "jobs." While unem- 
' ployed they can spend their time profitably in this school. Oc- 
casionally one comes in voluntarily ; others, found vagrant on the 
street, are introduced by the truant officer. Great credit is due 
the teacher who has charge of this school for his excellent in- 
struction and management of the boys. His government is kind, 
but firm ; and his cultivation of a sense of honor and self-respect 
in some of them seems to have wrought^a radical change in their 
character. As a rule, the boys are returned to the graded schools 
after a suitable probation, upon evidence of satisfactory improve- 
ment. But many of them sliould never be placed under the gov- 
ernment of a woman. . 
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The Grand St. Ungraded School is much like the one just 
named, but is smaller; yet it is indispensable to the welfare of 
the graded department of the Woolsey district. Only boys are 
received here, as in the Whiting St. School. The softening down 
of the hard, rough character of the pupils is very obvious, when 
compared with those in the school in former years. 

Trie Fair St. Ungraded School receives both sexes, and a 
younger class of children. The teaching is thorough, and the 
papils, boys as well as girls, are taught sewing, and the boys are 
often quite as skillful as the girls in this branch. 

Truancy. — Ample provision is made for the reformation of 
truants and the instruction of neglected children. The Secretary 
is the executive officer of the Board in securing the attendance at 
school of both these classes of offenders against the public policy 
and the laws of the State. In doing this work he is aided by an 
officer detailed from the police force of the city for this special 
duty. All cases of truancy on the part of children, or neglect 
on that of parents when reported for the first time, are immedi- 
ately investigated by the Secretary, who visits the parents or 
guardians and seeks their cooperation in preventing a recurrence 
of the offense. In most cases this is all that is needed. But in a 
city containing more than thirteen thousand children of school 
age, there will inevitably be* found very many cases where 
parental neglect or juvenile depravity calls for more peremptory 
mterference. 

The main end the Board has had in view in the discipline of 
truants has been the reformation rather than the punishment of 
delinquents, and it is gratifying that in almost every case the 
concurrence of the parents has been secured, even in cases where 
it has seemed necessary to send apparently incorrigible offenders 
to profit by the present admirable management of the Meriden 
Reform School. 

NoBwiCH (Central District). — N. L. Bishop, Superintendent. 

During the past year, more than the usual care and attention 
has been bestowed upon reading^ and not only has more than the 
usual amount of work been accomplished, but the foundation has 
been laid for more rapid and satisfactory progress in the future. 
The introduction of the First Reader, printed in Leigh's pro- 
nouncing type, into two of the rooms and the putting it into the 
hands of all the teachers using the First Reader, for their assistance, 
greatly aided in bringing about the advance made. In one of the 
rooms in which this type was used by the pupils not only was the 
work of the year well done, but nearly a full term's work upon 
the next year of the course was completed in addition, and in the 
other room an unusual number of pupils was promoted to the 
class next in advance, a result traceaole to improvement in read- 
ing. The excellencies noted in the'use of this method may be 
stated as follows : 
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Firsts pupils discover readily that letters reprei^ent soands. 
Second^ they learn the powers of letters in their different com- 
binations quicker than by any other method hitherto used by us. 
Thirds they are able earlier to pronounce new words independ- 
ently of the teacher. Fourth^ the teacher has a guide in her 
work which guards against errors and cultivates accuracy. Thus 
far no evil effects are discoverable from its use. 

It is confidently expected that the introduction of this method 
into the lowest grade throughout the schools will result in higher 
attainments in this most important branch of study in the Primary 
School than we have hitherto secured. Progress in reading in thiB 
upper grades was evidenced by the very general use of clear and 
natural tones. Deliberation and care, as well as naturalness in 
the utterance of the thoughts read, were exhibited to an unusual 
degree. 

Plymouth. — ^L. D. Baldwin, Acting Visitor. 

Is the science of teaching keeping pace with the progress in 
our material interests ? The hard times of these passing years 
have caused multitudes to seek the remunerative profession of 
teaching, for which they are poorly qualified by previous train- 
ing or by nature, I emphasize this last word from the conviction, 
based on the observation of a life-time, that you might as reason- 
ably expect to make a painter of one who. can see no beauty in 
the work of a Raphael, or a finished musician of one who has no 
conception of the harmonies of Beethoven, as to make a success- 
ful teacher of one who has not the natural ability to communicate 
instruction to others. The design of the Normal 8chool is to 
train candidates in the art of teaching. It is not in the power of 
such training to make first-class teachers of those just described, 
but where a talent for teaching exists, though latent,* it is the 
peculiar province of this institution to develop and enlarge it, and 
make it available for this particular service. The generous support 
of this school by the State, the very thorough and efficient corps 
of teachers, and the successful training of the pupils witnessed by 
those who will take the trouble to occasionally attend its sessions, 
ought to insure a much larger attendance of those who are looking 
forward to teaching as their special field of labor. 

Unappredatwe and Unappreciated Teachers. — Very many en- 
gage in their work as teachers who appreciate neither their respon- 
sibilities nor their opportunities. To them is committed in a large 
measure the work of moulding the intellect and forming the char- 
acter at the most plastic period of life — character that shall wear 
the impress of their influence, not only for time, but for eternity. 
The energy, ambition, and enthusiasm — without which no school 
can succeed — depend upon the possession of like qualities by the 
teacher ; and it is equally true that the idle, listless, " don't 
care " appearance of many schools is to be attributed to his lack 
of those qualities. 
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Again, the faitbfal, laborious, self-denying, and thorough 
teacher, who toils for the best welfare of his pupils, who is con- 
scientious in the discharge of the smallest duty to them, often 
incurs the displeasure of his patrons by the exhibition of these 
noble trusts. Said a teacher to me a &w months since, ^' I well 
know my school is not what it ought or what it should be — ^but I 
shall not be sustained by the people if I do my whole duty.*' I can 
but wonder at the warped judgment of those parents, who while 
doing this, are, no douot, desirous of the best good of their chil- 
dren. Parents ought to feel interest in this all-important matter, and 
perfect accord should exist between parents and teachers. How 
much better that these two classes snonld often consult together, 
honestly endeavoring to come to a mutual and satisfactory under- 
standing, than for parents to openly promise to furnish their chil- 
dren with the means of doing that which is contrary to good 
taste, and at war with good order and discipline. Cases fre- 
quently occur in which there is the most convincing proof of the 
dishonesty and untruthfulness of pupils ; and vet, if in the dis- 
charge of a very obvious duty the teacher subjects the child to 
proper correction, it is immediately taken from school, and prob- 
ably with it all the other scholars of the family. Hence it is with 
the teacher a question of policy, whether to wink at the glaring 
fault of the child, or incur the certain displeasure of the parent. 

» 

Sausbuby. — J. H. Hm-lburt, Acting Visitor. 

The policy of securing good teachers and retaining them in 
charge of the same school as long as the interests of the pupils 
require it, is gaining ground, especially in the graded schools. At 
the opening of the present school year, but four of the eighteen 
teachers were changed. In some of the smaller districts a sys- 
tem of nepotism has been adopted which must eventually work 
the greatest evil 

Children are sent to school too young. The excuse that parents 
wish to get their little ones out of the way will not avail. If 
public nursing establishments are to be maintained at the expense 
of the school fund, by all means let them be separated from the 
schools. In many places permanent physical injury has been 
inflicted upon children by this more than foolish practice. Many 
children regarded as dunces by their teachers are not more so 
than their fellows, their apparent stupidity being the result of a 
distaste for books and learning — the direct effect of too early 
forcing. My advice to teachers is to give such young children 
few tasks, and to keep them out of doors tke greater portion 
of the school day. Children should not be allowed to enter 
school until six years of age. The early years should be devoted 
to the building up of a healthy and robust physical organization, 
and no effort be made to cultivate the mental faculties beyond 
that which parents can give, without confining the bodies of their 
little ones in the unwholesome atmosphere of an overcrowded 
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school room. '^ A sound mind in a sound body " is the richest 
heritage you can leave your children. It is an easy matter to 
break the ceibstitution of a child beyond the power of nature or 
physic to restore. Keep your children away from school until 
they are old enough to endure its hardships, and then be sure that 
they take their full share of its advantages. 

The Acting Visitor has made great efforts to secure uniformity 
in the opening and closing of the schools. This can be perma- 
nently secured by a vote of the town. The school terms should 
be so arranged that the summer session may close not later than 
July 10th. The average attendance during the heat' of summer 
is always much reduced, and what pupils remain in the schools 
have little ambition for study, while the teachers have less for 
their work. 

The attention of those who are becoming interested in our pub- 
lic schools is called to the necessity of procuring something in 
the way of apparatus, wall maps, and libraries for our school 
rooms. The law provides for the payment of the sum of ten 
dollars to each district raising a like sam, as a first installment, 
and five dollars every subsequent year, on condition that the dis- 
trict raises a like sum. The people of this town have responded 
nobly to the demand for better school houses, and it is doubtful if 
any town in the State of equal size has better school buildings ; 
but something more is needed. Good books are essential to the 
proper intellectual development of the young. A taste for 
standard and profitable reading must be cultivated, if we would 
make the labors of the school room largely advantageous. School 
libraries should be formed and carefully preserved. The library 
of the Village Improvement Society of Salisbury is a small but 
exceedingly valuable collection of books of standard literature. 
The greatest praise is due to the collectors of these books for the 
selections they have made. The collection of the Lakeville 
Library Association, numbering more than three hundred vol- 
umes, contains some excellent books, many of them of a standard 
character. Children should be encouraged to read such books, to 
the exclusion of the trash so common everywhere. 

The average attendance has been, as usual, largely affected by 
the fact that many children of the required age have attended no 
school during the year. The depression of business has largely 
caused this ; many parents having kept their children at home to 
work in order to economize the labor account. With brighter 
prospects for the future, we hope that many who have been com- 
pelled to keep their children at home will voluntarily send them 
to school. 

You may fail to provide a competency for your children, but 
you must not neglect that which is of more consequence, their 
early education. Most of those who fail to send their children to 
school are the very persons who themselves suffer from the need 
of early training. With their own experience constantly remind- 
ing them of neglect, they yet allow their offspring to grow up in 
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ignorance, knowing that their children must be, as they them- 
selves have been, shut out from every avenue of advance- 
ment. Edncate your children as fully as you ar^able; give 
them every opportunity your means will allow; do not suffer 
yourselves tb be misled by the foolish cry against the educated 
classes, sometimes heard ; know, as you must, that education will 
not always make a natural knave an honest man, nor a fool a wise 
man, but know that as God has endowed you with a mind of 
wonderful capacity for improvement, the cultivation of its facul- 
ties can detract nothing from its natural strength. " The mind 
^is the man." If you are endowed with such extraordinary nat- 
ural powers that no cultivation can improve them, do not belittle 
the importance of culture in the case of those who are not thus 
gifted. 

Many old barriers stand in the way of real progress, yet th^re 
is a growing sentiment among the thinking portion of our people, 
that whatever hinders improvement must give way. If the man- 
agement of your schools is not now to be concentrated in the 
hands of your School Board, as it eventually must be, the unan- 
imity of feeling and action, fast gaining ground between 'the 
committees and School Visitors, will solve the problem which 
continually demands attention. Let us look forward with glow- 
ing hopes to the elevation of our public schools to such a standard 
of excellence that parents need not look beyond them for the 
ordinary education of their children. To achieve such a result 
requires the active agency, as well as sympathy, of every citizen, 
in every effort made for their improvement. 

Watbrbuby (Centre District). — Rev. Dr. J. F. Bingham, Acting 
Visitor. 

The System of Grading the iSchools.— When such numbers of 
children are to be taught, of all ages, of every different degree of 
attainments, and of very various capacities for progress, it is ob- 
vious that the proper grading of the separate schools becomes a 
matter of the utmost importance. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say, that this element in public instruction is second in efficiency 
to no other ; and that the v£^lue of results to be obtained from all 
our care and expense will turn on nothing more than on the wis- 
dom and completeness of the arrangements and gradations of 
study by which the children are brought the most naturally and 
easily over the successive steps of a sound education ; by which, 
on the one hand, the brightest, most industrious and most punc- 
tual are not discouraged or checked in their progress by those of 
less thrift or capacity, and on the other hand, by no means less 
important, the slower-moving children, from whatever cause, are 
not disheartened by the requirement of a progress which they 
cannot make, nor deprived of the more minute assistances of the 
teacher and the help pf longer drilling and practice which they 
must have in order to obtain any substantial results from their 
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school-life ; and by which all receive, one by one, the advaatage 
of the successive impulses of the several teachers who lead them 
on in companies, year by year, higher and higher. To the com- 
pleting, therefore, and perfecting of these gradations in our 
schools, especially during the last three years, and more than all 
during the last year, the Board of Education have given much at- 
tention. The several steps, from the lowest upward, have been 
most carefully thought out and exactly noted down ; and a copy 
of the order of study, with full explanations, is in the hands of 
every teacher in the district. The whole plan, if in the case of 
any given child it should be completely carried out from begin- 
ning to end, would comprise twelve or thirteen years of consecu- 
tive instruction. It would take the child at four years old, learn- 
ing his A B Cs, and lead him every day a little further on, by the 
most direct and advantageous path, mounting each year upon a 
higher plane than the preceding, losing no time by wandering or 
uncertain work, and lan^ him, at sixteen or seventeen years old, 
thoroughly ready for business or for entrance at college. The 
grades exactly and technically stated are three classes of primary 
schools, three classes of intermediate schools, three classes of 

grammar schools, and three or four classes in the High School, 
lach class, in general represents the work of one year which an 
ordinary child, of the age supposed, with punctual attendance 
and fair industry, can thoroughly accomplish. Where there is 
extraordinary capacity or industry, or both, the child can pass up 
through the classes without hindrance or limitation as to time. 

Such is the theory of the system. Such is the system really on 
paper. Such is the plan by which each of the teachers is work- 
ing, in his or her allotted department. Such is the controlling 
thought which governs the Board of Education in each and all 
its decisions and recommendations, whether in regard to the erec- 
tion of school buildings, the arrangement of school rooms, the 
allotment of teachers or pupils, the introduction of studies, the 
choice of text-books, and whatever else belongs to the diities 
which they are charged with executing in behalf of the parents 
and of the community. The thought is the greatest attainable 
unity, simplicity and efficiency, for insuring the economy of the 
time of the pupil, the strength of the teacher, and the money of 
the tax-payer — to make each of these tell in in the highest attain- 
able measure. 

The Allotment and Pay of Teachers, — ^Among the hindrances 
which it should seem not impossible, though it has yet proved 
practically very difficult to obviate without falling upon worse 
evils, is one which pertains to the allotment of teachers, and their 
salaries in relation to that allotment. The method at present fol- 
lowed here is to affix a certain salary to the various positions, 
graded in amount pretty nearly after the order of the schools, 
that is, beginning at the highest figure with the High School and 
descending by successive steps through the different grades to the 
lowest figure with the youngest primary school — regardless of 
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the capacity, aptitude and eitperience of the individual who may 
be occupying any given popition. This plan may or may not be 
fair enough, so far as the claims of the several teachers are con- 
(jerned. It is not in their interest, especially, if at all, that we 
are now speaking. But there are some grave disadvantages 
which the practical working of the present plan, unmodified, 
brings upon the district, more particularly upon the schools of the 
lower grades, and most of all on the several primary schools. 
The pay being least in the lowest grades, where the youngest and 
most backward children are, it is here that the young, inexperi- 
enced, and untried teachers begin their work. As age, experience, 
and, in many cases success, attends their efforts, they naturally 
seek higher pay, which by our present plan can be had only by 
going into higher grades, leaving the primary schools to be ex- 
perimented on year by year by a new bevy of youthful, inexperi- 
enced, untried hands continually. Under these circumstances it 
seems a hard thing for the Board of Education to refuse a trans- 
fer, which is a pecuniary promotion, to a capable, worthy, success- 
ful teacher, though her absence from the primary room will be a 
sure loss to the children there, and her equal success in the higher 
grade is by no means a certainty. Besides this, the primary rooms 
have need of qualities which are not only found in a high degree 
in few, but in these few are developed only by large experience. 
Not only that tact in communicating elementary instruction, 
which makes the learning of the first things at once easy, rapid 
and permanent to little ones, and which, in some degree, is likely 
to shape the whole later ambition and progress ; not only that 
motherly magnetism, at the same time delightful and powerful, 
the soft and silent presence of which constrains order and infuses 
ambition for improvement ; but even that thoughtful care which 
is vigilant over heats and chills and drafts and dampnesses, and 
accidents and illnesses in beginning and prevention, most of all 
needed for those who are least able to take care of themselves — 
all this comes, if it comes at all, as the result of maturing expe- 
rience, and cannot be found, and ought not to be looked for, in 
any girl still hardly beyond the middle of her teens. Of course 
no inconsiderable frictions are constantly occurring. Much loss 
of time and strength more or less misapplied is yearly sustained. 
Much progress and improvement which might otherwise have 
been gained fails of being reached. The great disadvantages, 
not to say injustice to all parties concerned, which flow from these 
causes, is obvious enough. The proper remedy for the evil, in its 
exact details, is more doubtful. But the Board of Education is 
entirely convinced that no effective remedy can be reached except 
through some such modification of the existing plan of rating 
teachers' salaries by the grade of their schools as will enable the 
Board of Education to retain teachers who have become ex- 
ceptionally useful in nominally lower grades, without diminishing 
the real rank and pay to which their capacities, experience and 
success entitle them ; and which just remuneration they will nat- 
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orally seek either in pressing into higher grades here or by taking 
snoh positions elsewhere. 

Training our ovm Teachers^ instead of looking for a supply, 
as occasion requires, from out-of-town sources, or from random 
offers, has some great advantages, both in 'the greater likelihood 
of retaining for long periods the best teachers, since they will 
generally prefer to remain at home, among old acquaintances and 
friends, to going abroad on the same terms, among strangers ; 
and in the incidental benefits which are diffused through the com- 
munity by the cultivation and patronage of our own production. 
Such has always been the wish and general policy of the Board 
of Education ; but in the search for the best teachers it has of 
necessity been often and largely deviated from. The education 
of teachers implies a post-graduate course ; and this commonly 
means a considerable additional labor and expense. During the 
past year a class for the training of teachers, to which past pupils 
of the High School and others might come, has regularly met, on 
Saturday forenoon, under the instniction of the Superintendent 
of Schools. This has of course involved not a little additional 
labor on the part of the Superintendent, which he has gratuitously 
given, and the results have been altogether satisfactory. Thanks 
are due to him from the Board of Education, the district, and all 
the parties benefitted by this extra official labor. It would be 
well if it could but be made the beginning of something still more 
extended and more beneficiaL 

T7ie Selection of Teachers^ which often becomes a trying and 
difficult duty, is now done by the absolute gradation of marks in 
a competitive examination. The successful candidates, who must 
have attained to a certain number of points, receive at first a par- 
tial and conditional certificate, limited to certain grades, and ad- 
mitting only to a trial of practical skill. If they are successful 
they may then receive another certificate which constitutes their 
full credentials. The Board of Education also, from time to time, 
meet the teachers in a body, to make useful suggestions, and to 
give general explanations and suggestions concerning their work. 
Each teacher is also allowed, by a resolution of the Board of 
Education, one half-day every term for visiting other schools in 
the district. 

Our High School is the limit and climax of the regular public 
instruction in the district, to which we must look for the material 
for teachers, the means to prepare our boys for business, and the 
comparatively few who seek it, for college. All this work it is 
doing admirably well. The studies range through the higher and 
commercial arithmetics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, etc. ; 
through natural philosophy, chemistry, physiology, etc. ; through 
rhetoric, English composition, translations, analysis of language, 
grammar, etc.; through history, ancient and modern, the rudiments 
of both the classical languages and selections from the classical 
authors ; together with instructions in book-keeping and the art 
of fine penmanship, to which many subsidiary studies and lee- 
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tares are added, makinir a cowBe Airhich we recrard as ladiciotialy 
arranged and ^ompaJ.g favorably with an/ similar' school ^ 
our country. The teaching there is accurate and thorough. The 
discipline is quiet, high-toned, and in the highest degree orderly. 
Altogether it is an excellent school, for the benefit of which to 
this community every citizen may well be thankful, and of which 
he has a right to be proud. It would do parents, and in fact all 
our citizens good to visit this school, or any of our graded 
schools. They would be astonished to see the amount and the 
quality of work which they are doing for us. 

Vocczlization, — Next to the habit of speaking the truth, the 
habit of speaking purely and distinctly is both an intellectual and 
a moral virtue. In a country like ours, to which people come to 
settle from all quarters of the world, bringing their own lan- 
guages with them, the integrity of our American speech is sub- 
jected constantly to many tendencies to deterioration. This ap- 
pears not merely in the children of foreign-bom parents, but also 
largely, from association and carelessness, in the children of the 
native bom as well. The Board constantly find, especially in the 
lower grades of schools, the clipping and otherwise mispronounc- 
ing of terminations, like " th," " ing," " ed," and others, and of 
many of the vowel sounds, and the interchange of sounds like 
"b" and "v," "z," "r" and "1," and many others to such a 
degree that it becomes painful, if possible, to understand the 
speaker. The Board have felt its simple duty to do all in their 
power to counteract 'these evils, which they believe to be as an- 
tagonistic to clearness of thought as they are to beauty and in- 
telligibility of expression, and the integnty of our national 
tongue. They insist, therefore, on constant drilling of the classes 
in the correct sounds of syllables, vowels and consonants ; and a 
part of thp Board believed that this matter, as well as some other 
advantages, would have been promoted by continuing in our 
schools the study of vocal music. 

M'ee Wight SchoolSy during the winter, have for several years 
been opened in some of the school buildings. They have not 
been intended to fumish a means of evading the law, which re- * 
quires all children under fourteen years of age to receive a certain 
amount of schooling during every year. Nor are they intended 
to encourage the working of young children all day in the facto- 
ries, and then all the evening in school. The Board believe this 
course to be damaging to mind and body. Nor, least of all, are 
they intended to fumish, at the public expense, a place for the 
coarse frolic, or low flirtations of the older youth of either sex. 
But they are specifically intended for industrious persons of both 
sexes, who are already sixteen years old, who are really desirous 
to improve themselves in good learning, and who are for some 
necessary reason unable to attend the day schools. These condi- 
tions were the last year made inflexible. Five such schools were 
held the last winter. These, with one exception, wer6 taught by 
experienced teachers from the day schools, with additional, pro 
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rcsttty compensation. The total number of night* pupils registered 
was 288, viz: 147 males, 91 females. The total average nightly 
attendance upon all the schools, proved to be 72 pupils. Small 
as this is, however, it is a per centum average of about twelve- 
hundredths in advance of the average attendance on the night 
schools of the previous year. On the whole, the experiment of the 
night schools nas never been more satisfactory every way, than 
the last year. The strictness of the Acting Visitors, m this 
respect, appears to have proved its wisdom. 

West Habtfobd. — W. H. Hall, Acting Visitor. 

JEhidenoe of JProgresa. — As a community, we are evidently 
making advancement in educational matters. We are introducing 
new ideas from time to time, and are correcting, one by one, exist- 
ing evils. We are learning by experience that the welfare of our 
schools depends none the less upon good official management than 
upon proper discipline and instruction in the school-room ; that a 
man should possess some qualification for the office of district 
committee before receiving an election to that office, and that, 
having found a man well qualified, it is the best policy to con- 
tinue him in office from year to year, even though some other man 
is clamoring for " his turn." The committees of the several dis- 
tricts have been unusually efficient during the past year. Five of 
the eight were reelected from the previous year, and one is serving 
for the fourth year in succession. 

The improvement that has been made in the condition of our 
school houses during the past few years is also a hopeful sign of 
progress, for, aside from the pecuniary advantage accruing to the 
district and town in consequence of such improvements, and the 
increased comfort and convenience of the schools, is the educating 
influence of such surroundings. Our children will at least learn 
that we consider them and their work in school of sufficient im- 
portance to receive some attention at our hands, and if they are 
conscious of this as a fact, the influence of it will be felt and 
seen in their work and lives. The money which we spend in im- 
proving the condition and appearance of our school houses and 
their surroundings is money well invested, and it is a matter of 
greater importance that such improvements be made than most 
people are apt to think. 

In previous reports of the Board, the " Union Plan," so called, 
has been advocated as seeming better calculated to promote the 
welfare of our schools than the present district system ; but if, 
under the present system, 'we can be assured of permanency and 
efficiency m official management, and consequently better pro- 
vision for the wants of the schools, and the employment, contin- 
uously, of competent teachers, we shall have secured some of the 
principal advantages of the union plan. We should be exceed- 
ingly grateful for evidences of improvement under any system, 
but at the same time should carefully consider and investigate all 
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plans that promise a greater degree of improvement in the years 
to come. 

I\iblic Examinations. — At the present time no such examina- 
tions are held. In most of the schools public exercises are provided 
for at the close of the term or of the year, but these partake more 
of the nature of exhibitions than of examinations. These public 
exercises are generally quite interesting and without doubt bene- 
ficial, although when carried too far they have a damaging in- 
fluence in that they detract attention from thfe regular work of 
the school But in addition to these public exercises within 
proper limits, it would seem advisable, as a means of testing the 
work of Hhe term, and promoting thoroughness on the part of 
both teachers and scholars, that there should be an occasional ex- 
amination of the schools by some one especially appointed for 
that purpose. In this way some sure test might be applied by 
which it could be ascertained what sort of work is being done 
from week to week, and from term to term, in our schools. We 
do not allow the work that is done in our behalf in other lines to 
pass without inspection, and we should make a more thorough in- 
spection of this work than of any other. K there is a lack in 
this respect, it is the fault of custom rather than of the Acting 
Visitor, who is really the proper person for this work. 

The Acting School Visitor should be authorized by the town to 
make more frequent visits to the schools, and should be expected 
to ask questions, conduct recitations and examinations, and in all 
reasonable ways make himself more familiar with the s<3hools and 
their work than it is possible to do under the present custom. He 
should be required to examine thoroughly each school at the 
close of each term on the work of the term. This, of course, 
would require more time to be spent and a larger salary to be 
paid, but it would be an economical investment, and the schools 
would soon feel the influence of such inspection and testing Of 
their work. Something might also be done in the way of bring- 
ing the schools together and making them a unit in general aim 
and purpose, as well as enabling them to be helpful to each other. 
The following suggestions on this and some kindred points by a 
district committee, in his report, are worthy of notice. He says : 
" All district schools in our country towns should meet together, 
at least annually, for a public competitive examination, to create 
ambition on the part of the scholars as well as teachers, and in its 
course interest our parents and people more generally. More 
efibrt should also he made to induce advanced scholars to attend 
the Town High School, thus giving to the younger scholars the 
needed attention by the teacher." It itf easy to see how, in ac- 
cordance with these suggestions, very much might be done to im- 
prove and build up our schools as a whole, by some one appointed 
to make that his business during at least a portion of the time. 
It should not be left, however, to the Acting School Visitor to in- 
augurate or even advocate this plan. That would be a delicate 
task, inasmuch ats there is a strong probability that most of the 
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people would misconstrae his motives; but tlie town, at its annual 
meeting, should provide for it as a work of necessity and great 
importance in its relation to the excellence of our schools. 

WiNCHBSTER.— George M. Carrington, Secretary of the Board of 
Visitors. 

Retaining TeacJiers, — ^The experience and observation of the 
Board go to show that the best results have usually followed 
keeping the same teachers a number of years in the same 
school. Frequent changes necessitate getting acquainted, with 
the temperaments, progress and needs of the scholars, while 
the continuance of teachers who already know these points 
makes it possible to work to m'uch better advantage. Death, 
sickness, matrimony and other causes make some chang:es neces- 
sary, but they should be as few as possible, provided good 
teachers can be secured. In our village schools the standard of 
education is better than it was twenty-five years ago. As much 
cannot be said as a whole of the schools outside the villages. 
This is largely due in the one case to the permanency of teachers, 
and in the other to its opposite. The present system of appoint- 
ing district committees to do the work of hiring teachers has 
much to do with frequent changes among the latter. In the village 
the same committee is continued year after year. Outside of it 
the office is often considered a burden, and is passed around irom 
year to year. The incumbent receiving it against his will is very 
apt to use it to his own advantage. Committees in office for a 
brief time only have not the oppoi^junity to know either the 
qualifications required of a teacher or the needs of the school. 
It is the opinion of the Board that the best interests of the 
schools would be promoted if the employment of teachers in all 
the districts were committed to the Board of School Visitors, as 
is provided in the statutes ; and they recommend that the town so 
empower them. 

The town greatly needs a High School, Of the 979 children 
enumerated in January, 1879, 851 live within the two Winsted 
districts. Few towns have so large a majority of their children 
in so easy reach of a high school. The schools in the upper 
rooms at East and West Winsted are conducted more or less on 
the high school plan. At best they are unsatisfactory. They go 
too far for the law's idea of a common school, and not far enough 
for a high school. The principals of the two schools are so taken up 
with the rooms over which they individually preside, that they can- 
not give the other rooms the care their interests demand. Neither 
can pupils who desire to continue study beyond the usual limits 
do so here satisfactorily. The Academy or "select school" of 
twenty-five years ago and more has given way to the Town High 
School, where the best education next higher than the common 
school grade is now obtained. With such a school, our town 
would have, in addition to its present attractions, another of great 
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power for pen^is seeking a place of residence. A better than 
common jK^oool education would be furnished to a large number 
who cannot now afford it ; while in most instances the money of 
those who now send children abroad would be retained in the 
town. The Board are aware that the town is in debt, and possibly 
other obstacles may be in the way. But their sense of the needs 
of the town in this line is so great that they would be untrue to 
their sense of duty if they should fail to present their views and 
urge corresponding action. They have, moreover, this in mind : 
whatever the faults of the town, it has in the past liberally sup- 
ported its schools, and has found its best interest promoted by so 
doing. 

The Chairman of the Board says in his written report as Acting 
Visitor : " In view of the wants of my parish, as well as what seems 
to me the need of the town, I recommend that some plan be pre- 
sented to the town at its annual meeting looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a High School. This would give increased advantages 
to scholars from outlying districts, and would relieve the two 
schools in Winsted from the expense of their high grade studies, 
making superintepdence easier and more thorough grading pos- 
sible." 
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Bridgeport, 

Gol(£ester, - - - 

ComwaU, 

Greenwich, - - - 

Hartford, 

Killingly, - - - 

Manchester, 

Middletown, - 

Printed Reports were received from the following towns. 

Ashford, Avon, Bethel, Bridgeport, Bristol, Cheshire, Colchester, Columbia, 
Cornwall, Coventry, Eastford, East Haven, Enfield, Essex, Fairfield, Franklin, 
Grlastonbury, Greenwich, Groton, Guilford, Hartford, Killingly, Lebanon, Led- 
yard, Manchester, Mansfield, Meriden, Middletown, Naugatuck, New Britain, 
New Haven, New London, Norwich, Plainville, Plymouth, Portland, Preston, 
Putnam, Salisbury, Seymour, Sprague, Stafford, Sterling, Stonington, Suffield, 
Vernon, Waterbury, West Hartford, Winchester, Willington, Windsor, Wood- 
stock. Total 52. 

Similar Reports are desired from 116 other towns. 



A LIST OF THE BOARDS OF SCHOOL 

VISITORS, 

OR BOARDS OF EDUCATION, IN ALL THE TOWNS OP THB STATE, 



This list is prepared from returns received from the several 
towus. The name of the Chairman of the Board, when known, is 
placed first, that of the Secretary usually stands second, liileting 
Visitors are, in most cases designated by a *. The P. O. address 
is given (in parenthesis) when it differs from the name of the 
town. 



Ain)0YEB, E. P. Skinner, Henry Dommoe, *R. E. Phelps, Andrew Phelpe, S. H 
Daggett, C. L. Baokus, A. H. Lyman, H. B. Bsaley, 0. B. Steams. 

ASHFOBD, *Nelson Hammond; — *G. E. S. Amidon, (East Willington,) J. T. 
Green, J. D. Gaylord;— S. E. Paine, (Westford,) H. R. Woodward, (West A.) 

Avon, D. D. Derrin, *Rev. P. R. Day and *U, C. Woodford, (all West A.,),*A. 
U. Thompson, 0. H. Miller, J. S. Woodford. 

Babkhahstbd, *Sheldon Merrill ;— *Rev. 0. S. Linsley, H. 0. Brown, and P. A. 
Alford, (Riverton,) Daniel Youngs and B. J. Youngs, (Pleasant Valley.) 

Bbaoon Falls, *D. T. Sanford, *C. P. Clark, J. B. Hubbell. 

Berlin, S. P. Talmadge, Cyrus Root, Francis Doming; — *Rev. G. L. Cobum, 
Samuel Upson and James RochiB, (Kensington.) 

Bethany, *Rev. C. W. Colton, *S. R. Woodward, S. G. Davidson. 

Bethel, Geo. M. Lyon, *G. B. Andrews, *T. G. Bamum, C. H. Benedict, A. L. 
Baldwin, one vacancy. 

Bethlehem, S. R. Hayes, *M. S. Todd, *W. R. Harrison, Goo. C. Stone, M. E. 
Beecher, Greo. M. Kasson. 

Bloohpield, Rev. W. A. HaUock, *Dr. Henry Gray, L. J. Filley, N. P. Miller, 
W. G. Case, J. 0. Oapen, John Wilcox, P. G. Barber;— H. C. Hoskins, (Linville.) 

Bolton, E. D. Alvord, *Dr. C. P. Sumner, Rev. L. H. Barber, Orlando Sperry, 
A. K. White ;— N. S. Maine, (Quarryville.) 

BozEAH, 0. A. Gager, *Rev. P. E. Fellows;— A. D. Herrick, (Bozrahville.) 

Bbanford, ♦Rev. Dr. H. . Olmstead, W. Regan, H. Z. Nichols, T. P. Hammer, 
D. O'Brien, M. K. Northam, J. W. Lay, E. J. Bird, John Spencer, R. Hall, J. 
Mack, H. W. Hubbard. 



lOver, F. W. Zingsem, H. T. Shelton, (Sec.), James Btitplea, 
Waldo, Dr. A. E. Abemethy, E. W. llaiBb, Ber. T. J. 
Hathaniel Wheeler, Geo. S. Freudi.— *H. U. Bairlngton, 

rooBler, 'Elj StunteTant, H. N. Senford, Bmr Mallett, A 

S- 

GriBgB, B. F. Hawley, Hev. U. B. Boddaa, Eev. Detovwi 

Anaon Bioghara, (ForeBtville.) 

C. Pierce, Hev. E. L. Whitcoma and Geo. C. Jonea, (all B. 

nd A. H. Taylor, (HawloyraiB,) B. T. Jackaon. 

ay, •Frank Day ajid H. H. Green, (all DanieleonTille,) 

Futoam, J. B. Stetoon. 

eney, ♦Eev. L. Warner, Dr. Wm. Elton, Samuel RosmU ; 

le,) Hev. B. O. Sheridan, (CoUinaville.} 

B P. 0.), •Rev. F. J. Belcher, 'Dr. C. B. Maltbie, *BeT. D, 

M. H. Dean, D. E. Dean. 

:een, (WeatminBter,) "Geo. Sanger, Dwight Bushnell, W. 

:ame, G. B. Hicka;— Eeui? Kendall, (Brooklyn,) Nathab 

,) OecAT Ped(, (EaooTer.) 

jok, W. W. BidweU and Dr. Geo. F. LewiB, (aU CollinB- 

rd, (a Centre,) B. O. Eigley, Burton Case. 

Griggfl, *HeT. P. Wilh'ama, JoBeph FoBter, D. A. Grigga, 

>. Peck, (North Windham.) 

am, (Middle Eaddam,) *F. A. LiUie, •H. D. Chapman, A. 

i. IvBB, (all East Hampton,) *D. a Strong, T. A. Shepard, 

A. Carrier, (aU Middle Haddam.) 

hkiaa, (WcBt C.,) *Qeo. R. Johnson, J. P. Beach, J. H. 

, HumistoD. 

dleu, 'Dr. S. W. Turner, F. W. SiUiman. 

*A. B. Stevens, *J. A. Stanton, •G. E. EUiott, J. B. 

r. ^ncer, E. R. KelBey, E. B. Wright, U. C. Green, F. 

;. Carrington, 'Rev. S. G. Willard, A. A. Baker;— •D. S. 
Demaa Carrier (North WeatcbeBter,) 0. W. Foote, (Nor- 

iham, *J. A. Moore and J. A. Dsming, (Robertaville,) J. 
1 and W. G. Kinney, (C. Biver,) L. 0. Baaa, S. A. Cooper; 

r, "W. H. Teomans, Rev. F. D. Avery, Dr. J. LaPierre, 

Hutcbins. 

igg ;— "M. S. Niekereon, *Bev. C. N. Fitch, T. S. Gold, 

«t 0.), A, D. Warner, (Thomaston.) 

,) A. S. Hawkins, (wmiamantic,) C. W. Lee, Dr. M. B. 

r;— F. a Sweet and A. B. Kingsbury, (South C.) 
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Obomwbll, Albert Dowd, ♦Rev. H. S. Stevens, Wm. B. Hulbert, Rev. W. A. 
Stickney, S. P. PoUey, H. A. Ely. 

Danbuby, Wm. F. Taylor, *Rev. D. M. Hodge, *Rev. A. 0. Hubbard, *A. B. 
HoUey, Rev. M. P. Lawlor, Dr. W. 0. Bennett. 

Dabibn, Chas. Brown; — *Rev. Louis French, (Noroton,) G. A. Andrews, Rev. 

B. T. Bradford, Wm. B. Street, 0. T. Whitney, 0. A. Bates, Jr., W. H. Bates, 
James Ourzon. 

Derby, Geo. H. Peck, *S. if. Gardner, Rev. J. L. Peck aud Thomas Blmes, (all 
Birmingham,) *John Llndley, Rev. H. T. Brady and J. H. Whiting, (all Ansonia,) 
0. N. Rogers, B. W. Webster. 

DuBHAM, *Rev. W. C. Fowler, (D. Oentre,) *N. H. Parsons, H. &. Newton, A. 
P. Roberts, S. W. Loper ; — J. B. Francis, (D. Centre.) 

Eastford, *S. 0. Bowen, C. E. Barrows, Rev. 0. M. Jones, A. L. Johnson, B. 
W. Warren;— S. A. Wheaton, (Phoenixville.) 

East Gbanby, J. A. Griswold, *B. E. Smith, H. L. Clark, W. H. Gay, Rev. 

C. Chamberlain ; — F. F. Stevens, (Copper Hill.) 

East Haddam, Rev. S. McCall; — ^Wm. C. Greene, (Moodus,) Rev. Geo. H. 

Rrnnney, L. R. Mcintosh, T. S. Rathbun ; — Rev. H. B. Hart, (Hadlyme.) 

East Habtp<)ed, *J. 0. Goodwin, F. R. Childs, Elijah Ackley, J. T. McMahon, 
A. E. Ohnsted; — J. K. Hall, (Hockanum.) 

East Haven, (All A. V.), H. B. Forbes, (South Haven,) Rev. E. E. Hall and 
A. B. Rose, (Pair Haven,) Edward Allen, G. C. Tuttle, S. W. F. Andrews. 

Bast Lyme, A. B. S. Bash, (Niantic,) *E. L. Beckwith, Dr. D. Calkins, W. T. 
Cutler ; — Chas. Babcock and George Huntley, (Niantic.) 

Easton, *Wm. W. Jennings, *A. M. Oakley, J. A. Wheeler, 0. H. Rowell, B. 
R. Freeborn ; — *Chauncey McCarthy, (Stepney.) 

East Windsor, *J. S. Allen, (Broad Brook,) *0. S. Wood and J. 0. Ellsworth, 
(Windsorville,) M. H. Bancroft, Rev. E. Goodridge and S. C. Bartlett, (Warehouse 
Point,) S. T. WeUs, J. B. Noble, J. P. Pitts. 

Ellington, Rev. D. S. Holbrook, *S. Morris, *E. R. Kibbe, C. B. Sykes, Edwin 
TaJoott, H. K. Warner, Dr. J. A. Warren ;— H. C. Abom, (Square Pond,) D. F. 
Lull, (Rockville.) 

Enfield, Rev. John Howson, L. A. Upson, *C. L. McCracken, *Dr. E. F. Par- 
sons, Chester Johnson, Rev. D. P. Sanford, (all Thompsonville,) *J. N. Allen ; — 
John Law and Edward Prickett, (Hazardville.) 

Essex, *Giles Potter, *Dr. C. H. Hubbard, *F. A. Tiflfany, A. M. Wright, R. S. 
Hayden, Edwin Pratt, J. P. Southworth, Thomas Chrystal ; — S. M. Pratt, L. D. 
Webber, E. B. Bull and Lorenzo Beckwith, (Centre Brook.) 

Fairfield, Samuel Morehouse, *Rev. J. K. Lombard, *Edmund Hobart ; — *Dr. 
M. V. B. Dunham, (Greenfield Hill,) *J. F. Jennmgs and *W. B. Meeker, (South- 
port.) 

Farmington, gamuel Frisbie, (Unionville,) Julius Gay, J. S. Rice, *Edward 
Norton, Rev. T. K. Fessenden, C. L. Whitman, Thos. L. Porter ;—.*Rev. T. E. 
Davies and Rev. J. A. Smith, (Unionville.) 
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FlUHKLiN, *a A. Frink, (Baltic,) *G. H. Griffing, A. Armstrong, H. W. Kings- 
ley ;— *G. L. Ladd, (North P.,) Heniy Bellows, (Baltic.) 

Glastonbuby, (All A. y.,) B«v. W. S. Wright;— J. W. Hubbard, Rev. J. E. 
Elliott, A. A. Babcock and H. M. Rising, (Sbuth G.,) Edwin GroBbj,( East G.,) 
Rev. A. Gardner, (Buckingham,) N. W, French, W. H. Griswold. 

GOBHBN, J. H. Wadhams;— *M:. D. F. Smith, (West G.,) Lyman Hall, Henry 
Norton, S. A. Bartholomew ; — J. H. Scott, (Litchfield.) 

Granbt, Luden Reed, (West G.,) ♦Rev. H. P. Osgood, Rev. T. D. Murphy, 
Rev. E. G. Stone, L. C. Spring, W. L. Hayes ; — ^A. L. Loveland and A. L. Hol- 
comb, (North G.,) B. B. Ailing, (WestG.) 

Gbbbnwioh, *A. a. Marks, (Riverside,) *M. L. Mason, *J. L. Marshall, Dr. J. 
H. Brush, Frank Shepard ; — *Lorensso Finney, (Mianus.) 

Gbiswold, *J. D. Ecdeston, (Glasko,) *Geo. J. Holmes, J. H. Finn and E. C. 
Keigwin, (Jewett City,) J. E. Leonard, A. B. Campbell ; — B. 0. Keigwin and 
Alexander Lewis, (Glasko,) George Boardman, (Yoluntown.) 

Gboton, (All A. V.,) Rev. N. T. Allen ; — S. S. Lamb and Warren Haley, (Mys- 
tic,) Rev. J. D. S. Pardee and W. H. Potter, (Mystic River,) D. A. Daboll, Jr., 
(Centre G.) 

Guilford, Rev. Dr. L. T. Bennett, Charles Griswold, *Rev. G. W. Banks, Dr. 
F. P. Griswold, J. S. Benton, Geo. B. Spencer, A. B. Palmer ; — ^*John R. Roesiter 
and E. W. Rossiter, (North G.) 

Haddah, J. H. Russell, *S. W. Shailer, Isaac Arnold, Orrin Shailer, 2d, Dr. M. 
C. Hazen; — Ansel Spencer and S. B. Bailey, (Higganum,) A. W. Tyler, (Tyler- 
viUe,) G. W. Clark, (H. Neck.) 

Hampbn, *Rev. R. C. Bel), (Mt. Carmel,) *J. H. Webb and E. W. Potter, (New 
Haven,) Dr. E. D. Swift, N. B. Mix ; — ^L. A. Dickerman, J. H. Dickerman, Andrew 
McKeon and Horace Tuttle, (Mt Carmel.) 

Hampton, Wm. Brown, *Dr. Chas. Gardiner, David Greenslit, A. J. Greenslit, 
J. W. Congdon, Henry Clapp, Asa Kimball, H. C. Snow ; — Alphonzo Albro, (Clark's 
Comers.) 

Habttobd, Dr. David Crary, f F. A. Brown, *J. H. Brocklesby, Erastus Collins, 
N. B. Stevens, M. R. West, Hawley Kellogg, Rev. J. H. Twichell, J. R. Buck. 

Habtland, *H. S. Wilcox, (West H.,) *Dr. H. S. Bell, (East H.,) T. E. Williams 
and 0. B. French, (West H.,) Geo. N. Thompson, (H. Centre,) E. A. Collins, (North 
Granby.) 

Habwiktov, E. M. Hayes, *Martin Cook, M. L. Groodwin, G. W. Dains, H. D. 
Reynolds, one vacancy. 

Hebbon, *Dr. C. H. Pendleton, *L. A. Waldo, Rev. A. Sharpe, G. M. Porter, D. 
N. Jones, G. W. Thompson, E. J. Wilcox ; — Rev. J. A. Mack and F. R. Post, 
(Gilead.) 

Huntinoton, (Birmingham P. 0.,) Dr. G. A. Shelton, Horace Wheeler, *D. S. 
Brinsmade, F. G. Perry, G. M, Wakelee, one vacancy. 

Kent, (all A. V.) John Chase, (South K,) G. A. Vincent, Rev. T. D. Barclay, 
Rev. L C. Sturges, W. 0. Page ;— L J. Beardsley, (New Preston.) 



tDecetted. 
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KiLiiNGLY, Anthony Ames, *Rev. A. T. Parsons, M. P. Dowe, T. W. Greenslit, 
Rev. W. 0. Oarr, Dr. J. Perkins, (all Danielsonville,) Dr. B. A. Hill and H. 0. 
Columbus, (East K.,) A. E. Darling. 

KnjJNGWORTH, *W. E. Grtswold, *L. L. Nettleton, 0. D. Kelsey. 

Lebanon, (all A. Y.,) Rev. 0. D. Hine, Geo. D. Spencer, Isaac Gillette, D. H. 
McOall, P. B. Abel ;— B. S. Hinckley, (Liberty Hill.) 

Lbdyard, Wm. J. Brown, «C. M. Gallup and A. Z. Brown, (all Mystic,) W. T. 
Cook, Rev. C. Cutting, Geo. Fanning, C. H. Chapman, I. G. Geer, Russell Gallup. 

Lisbon, *J. L. Benjamin, (Jewett City,) *Henry Lyon, J. P. Hewitt, A. A. Hills, 
(Greeneville,) C. J. Bromley and Geo. A. Ross, (Jewett City.) 

LiTOHPiBi^D, Rev. S. 0. Seymour, D. C. Kilbourn, B. B. Kellogg ; — T. L. Jennings, 
Bantam Falls,) F. S. Porter, (Northfleld,) E. H. Wright, (Milton;) 

Lyme, J. W. BUI ;— *H. B. Sisson and Dr. J. G. Ely, (Hamburgh,) Rev. Dr. B. 
P. Burr, Rev. B. B. Hopkinson ; — W. C. Spencer, (Hadlyme.) 

Madison, Rev. J. A. Gallup, *P. A. Kelsey, J. H. Meigs, Nathan Howell, Wm. 
S. HuU ;— H. B. Stone, (North M.) 

Manchester, Rev. S. W. Robbins, *Dr. O. B. Taylor ;— Dr. C. W. Jacques, 
(Buckland,) Rev. N. J. Squires, Rev. J. P. Campbell and J. B. Latham, (North M.) 

Mansfield, Dr. B. G. Sumner, *Rev. K. B. Glidden and *Rev. A. J. Chaplin, 
(all M. Centre,) Rev. N. Beach, Jas. 0. Freeman ; — J. S. Hanks, (Gurleyville,) 
Henry Huntington and James Honey, (M. Depot,) Chas. Stafford, (North Wind- 
ham.) 

Marlborough, *Rev. J. J. Bell, *John Lord, A. B. Latham, J. Kneeland, B. C. 
Warner, Alfred Haling. 

Meriden, Dr. C. H. S. Davis;— *Rev. J. T. Pettee, H. W. Hirschfield, R. H. 
Curtis and F. D. Proudman, (West M.,) Rev. J. H. Chapin, Geo. R. Curtis, L. L. 
Sawyer, Edward Miller, Jr. 

MiDDLEBURY, Lcviugs Abbott, *H. W. Munson, Geo. B. Bristol, A. S. Clark, C 
H. Lum ; — Geo. 0. Ellis, (Naugatuck.) 

MiDDLEPiELD, Chas. Hubbard, *Rev. A. C. Denison, P. M. Augur, M. W. Terrill 
J. 0. Couch, W. P. Hall. 

MiDDLETOWN, S. A. Robiu^on, Alfred 0. Smith, J. M. Hubbard, Geo. W. Guy, 
H. H. Wilcox, D. H. Chase. 

(City District,) Geo. W. Atkins, D. W. Northrop, *Rev. C. L. Loomis, S. A. 
Robinson, Robert G. Pike, S. B. Davis, Dr. Rufus Baker, Edward Paddock, Geo. 
R. Hurlburt. 

MiLFORD, »N. E. Smith, ♦C. A. Tomlinson, *L T. Rogers, *Rev. G. H. Griffin, 
Rev. J. A. Biddle, W. G. Mitchell, Wm. Brotherton, C. W. Baldwm, A. A. Bald- 
win, C. P. Bosworth, H. C. Piatt, J. T. Burns. 

Monroe, F. M. Cargill; — *E. L. Staples, (Stepney Depot,) David Warner, (Step- 
ney,) James Burr. 

MONTVTLLE, C. E. Wheeler, *S. H. Browning, *M. V. B. Brainard, *J. S. Latimer, 
David Alexander, James Bingham ; — J. R. Gay, 2d, (Norwich,) Rev. Greo. Lester, 
(Chesterfield,) C. T. Ramage, (Uncasville.) 



'ftmham, C. 3. LoTelaods, 8. W. S. SkJiton, L. B. Hall, Rev. E. H. 

GriBWold, (West U.) 

M. AUertoD, Rev. James Fagan, Dr. F. B. TuUle, Eov. A. O. 

BrowD, B. A. Peck. 

. N. Bartietl, *C. Nortiiend, A. Baa%, Q. M. Laadera, Chaa. 

Rev. Dr. H. Canoodj, Rev. Q«o. U. Miner, W. L. Humason, 
: McCabe, Joha Walsh. 

ir. W. G. Brownson, 'Sev. J. Greanleaf, W. E. Hustad, L. M. 
ijt, B. D. Purdy. 

Geo. W. Wheeler, "J. J. TreadweU, H. H. Wildman, Aleiander 

ush, (Oanburj.) H. O. Laacb, (Ball's Food.) 

, •Kev. J. H, BettB, (Pino Meadow,) *N. B.^Uerrill, (Nepaug,) 

i, Bev. R. U. Bowles, J. B. Foster, Jotm Riohards. 

ty District,) H. M. Welch, Maier Zunder, P. A. Walker, Samnel 

Osborne, J. J. Sweeney, N. T, Bushnell, Patrick Maher, Joaepli 

, Secretary. 'Ariel Parish, Superintendent. 

ctand P. 0.,) E. P. Merriinan, H. L. HotehkiBs, 'L. W. Boooher, 



^. H. Chapman, "Ralph Wheeler, Benj. Stark, Horace Coit, 
■ton Fuller, A. H. Chappeil, W. M. Totoy, Geo. C. Strong. 
4. N. Baldwin, (Northville,) *C. A. Todd, 'A. H, Bowers, Geo. 
irehouBe, B. S. Green, P. N. Hall; — Scott Buckingham, (North- 
(Ga^ordaville.) 

A. T.,) A. B. Prindle, Chas. Fairman, S. B. Wheeler, J. O. 
Beers and C. M. Parsoos, (Sandy Hook,) 

r. F. Gleason, 'Riley Stillman, 'H. B. Knapp, 'S. A. Palmer, 
P. E. Porter, A. It. Collar, Louise P. Stevens, Mrs. C. H. Mill?. 
ID, •Charles Page;— 'Wm. Maltby, Charles Foote and H. N. 
,) Rev. J. W. Beach, E. H. Foote. 

U. B. Tobey, (C. Valley,) 'A. T. Roraback, D. L. Freeman and 
lanaan,) E, S. Roberts, (East C,,) C. H. Briggs, (C. Valley.) 
A. F. Austin, 'Dr. R. B. Goodyear, S. B. Thorpe, G. W. Smith, 
H. D. Fowler;— 0. S, Todd, (aintonrille,) W. B. Hemingway, 

Brockett, (Mt. Carmel,) 

TON, (All A, V.,) Dr. B. H. Knowles, John L. York;— F. W. 

Us.) 

M. B. Pardee, (South N.,) J. W. WUson, Rev. B. D. Bentley, 

in, Rev. C. M. Selleok, Wm. R. Smith;— J, J. Millard, Kelson 

Adams, (South N.) 

R, P. Stanton, (GreeneviUe,) *J, W. Crary, Rev, W. S. Palmer, 

H. TaJoott, J. P. O'Connor;— Rev. Dr. H, P. Arms and G. G. 
) Geo. R. Hyde, (Tantic.) 
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(Town Street District,) *Re7. Dr. H. P. Arms, (N. Town,) ♦J. & liathrop, L. A. 
Hyde, Edward Harland;— Wm. R. Potter, Wjn. B. Lathrop, a. G. Pitcher and 
P. 0. Mahoney, (N. Town.) 

(Central District,) ♦Rev. W. S. Palmer, Costello Lippitt, *Patrick Oassidy, *C. F. 
Setchell, 0. H. Dillaby, Rev. Wm. Hutchison, B. P. Learned, E- H. Learned, E. 
R. Thompson. *N. L. Bishop, Superintendent 

(West Chelsea District, Norwich P. 0.,) D. W. Perkins, *P. W. Bruce, *A. R. 
Abom, Robert Brown, Geo. C. Bills, B. J. Starr, L. W. Dudley, S. F. Whaley, 
J. P. Murphy. 

Old Lyme, (Lyme P. 0.,) J. M. Huntley, John Smith ; — ♦R. M. Champion, 
(South L.,) Rev. W. B. Cary, C. L. Morley, B. F. Swaney. 

Old Saybbook, (Saybrook P. 0.,) Edwin Ayer, *Wm. J. Clark, *Rev. J. H. 
White, Joseph Kellogg, Geo. W. Denison, Robert Chapman. 

Orange, Dr. J. M. Aimes, *Rev. W. B. Brooks, Rev. E. S. Lines and Dr. J. F. 
Barnett, (all West Haven,) *L P. Treat, James Walker. 

Oxford, N. J. Wilcoxson, *Dr. Lewis Barnes, Samuel Hawkins, 0. C. Osbom, 
John Harger; — Clark E. Lum, (Seymour.) 

Plainpield, J. S. French, (Central Village,) Rev. S. H. Fellows and W. H. H. 
Leavens, (Wauregan,) *Waldo Tillinghast, Rev. L. Burleigh; — Rev. J. A. Creedon, 
Dr. W. A. Lewis and Wm. L Hyde, (Moosup,) F. A. Carey, (Central Village.) 

Plainville, Hiram Carter, *J. S. Corban, M. A. Nickerson, Rev. A. Hall, Dr. 
T. G. Wright, John Kennedy. 

. Plymouth, A. P. Fenn, *L. D. Baldwin, E. M. Tahnadge, A. W. Welton, Hilo 
Holt;— Rev. L. a Griggs, N. T. Baldwin, R. D. H. Allen, and W. W. Clemence, 
(Terryville.) 

POMFRBT, L p. Briggs;— *S. S. Cotton, (P. Landing,) Dr. Lewis Williams, E. P. 
Mathewson, Horace Sabin; — J. W. Clapp, (Elliott,) C. P. Grosvenor, P. T. Kings- 
bury and Jas. H. Hutchins, (Abington.) 

PORTLAUD, *Dr. C. A. Sears; — *W. S. Strickland, F. Gildersleeve and C. H. 
White, (Gildersleeve's Landing,) *Rev. J. S. Bayne, J. C. Gladwin, F. A. Parker, 
Dennis Desmond, John McKinley. 

Preston, Aaron Lucas, (Poquetannoc,) Wm. E. Hiscox, (Norwich,) Mason S. 
Hewitt. 

Prospect, *B. B. Brown, *Rev. Wm. H. Phipps, Meritt Clark, H. N. Clark, 
Wm. E. Clark, A. S. Plumb. 

Putnam, S. H. Seward, ♦Rev. Dr. B. F. Bronson, *Rev. W. F. Bielby, *Dennis 
Skinner, S. G« Thurber, Joseph Lippitt. 

Reading, A. B. Hill, *Wm. E. Duncombe ;— *Rev. X. A. Welton, (R. Ridge.) 

RroGBPiELD, Dr. D. L. Adams, ♦Rev. L. W. Abbott, L. B. Smith, W. H. Beers, 
E. H. Smith, C B. Northrop, A. Y. Paddock, S. J. Barlow, D. L. Sholes. 

Rooky Hill, *A. D. Griawold, *W. G. Robbins, E. N. Warner, C. B. Wilcox, 
Samuel Ash well, G. W. Hewitt. 

RoxBURY, Rev. W. 0. Cooley, C. E. Prindle, *Charles Sanford, Levi Smith 
H, S. Hurlbut;— C W. Hodge, (R; Station.) 

7* 



J Foi, *S. E. Miner, Hbt. J. Ordwaj, A. 0. GaLup, C. T. Wil- 

ibe. 

eo. B. BurraU, (Lakeville,) 'J. H. Hurlburt and Wm, A. Crowell, 

R«v. C. L. Kitcbell;— H. P. Hania, (Ore Hill,) Dw^t AUjn, 

eep River P. O.,) Geo. 3. Hefflon, *U. N. Qriswold, 'A. D. Piatt, 

I. Tyler, H. W. UaBier, F. W. Waiianw, J. J. Jones, F. L'Eom- 

Pargo, D. S. Spencer, J. L. Lamb. 

net Robinson, 'Henry Lincoln, A. W. Maine, W. M. Bumham, 

)v. A. A. Hurd. 

A. Camp, "W. C. Sharpe, 'Dr. J. Kendall, Bdmuud Day, S, H, 

Tucker, James Howard; — W. R. Tomlinson and Nathan Hoi- 

) 

H. Kelsey, *Bov. P. R Whal^, Dr. G. H. Sbeani, R. E. Goodwill, 

7. J. 0. Stephenson, (BUsworth.) 

s. A. Bames, 'Dr. J. N. Woodraff, •Bev. E. P, Henick, •Mills 

3. Hal), D. B. Uallory, L. B. Hni^rford, F. Hungerford, Abram 

rmoiir Pettibone, (Weatogne,) *D. B. McLean, 'H. W. Ensigii. 

A. a. Case;— *Dr. G. W. Banford, (TariltviUe.) 

f . PBTcival, Rev. C. H. GleasoQ, Dr. W. B. Woods ;— Rev. C. L. 

'dy and 0«o. Burlingame, (SomersTille.) 

3. T. Pierce, {South Britain,) *Hermon Perry, 0. 8. Brown ;— 

t, Rot. D. F. Pierce and Ezra Pierce, (South Britain.) 

•W. S. Merrell, 'Dr. J. H. Osborne, P. D. Whittlesey ;— 'A. P. 
I Stephen Walkley uid Geo. F. Kilboume, (PlantsviBe.) 
)B, J. L. Higley, •Bev. Geo. A. Bowman ; — C. N. Flanders, Oliver 
jrd Grant, (Wapping,) J. S. Clapp, (E. Windsor Hill.) 
.than Geer, 'J. P. Starkweather, Wm. A. Greene and H. H. May- 
I T. K. Peck, (Hanover.) Ira 0. Maine, (VersaiUes.) 
IV. P. a Baichelder, •Rev. G. V. Uaibam ;— *J, M. Washhom, 
D. E. Whiton, (West S.,) Wm. R. Small, (S. Springs.) 
Porter ;~»W, H. Woodbury, (Springdale,) Rev. J. S. Dodge, Jr., 
obert Swartwout, H. D. Rolph, F. A. Marden, Samuel Roberts ; — 
in, (Long Ridge.) 

D. DiioQ, *Albert Frink;— A. A. Stanton and Alfred Gallup, 
rown and N. J. Wood, (North S.) 

5. B. Wheeler, (Mystic,) *C. H. Babcock and *C. H. Hinckley, 
,) *Q«o. F. Coals, (North S.,) "J. S. Anderson ;— 'Rev. J. A. 

J. Beardsley, 'Albert Wilcoxaon, "P. P. Ourtis ;— S. 0. Canfleld, 
id J. R. HuU, (West S) 

.V. C. Willett, *C. H. Fuller, J. A. Shores, Gep. P. KendaU;— 
•Rev. John Elderkin, (Weat S.) 
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Thohaston, a. p. Bradstreet, *G. A. Stoughton, ♦Rev. H. Q. Judd, *A. W. Smith, 
Dr. R. S. Goodwin, Dr. A. G. Heamey, Rev. E. Gaffney, Rev. Thos. S. Ockford, 
G. B. Pierpont. 

Thompson, Rev. A. Rawson, Stephen Ballard, Abial Converse. 

Tolland, Rev. C. N. Seymour, *S. H. Brown, W. 0. Ladd, A.. L. Benton, Chas. 
Young, J, B. Underwood. 

TORRINOTON, Rev. Dr. L. Perrin, *G. H. Welch, *Rev. H. M. Sherman, Rev. P. 
Duggan, *A. F. Miner, (all Wolcottville,) *R. C. Barber, (Burrville.) 

Teumbull, a. L. Fairchild, (Bridgeport,) *Rev. N. T. Merwin, 0. B. Sher- 
wood; — J. W. Drew and 0. L. Thorp, (Bridgeport,) Rev. Geo. P. Torrence, (Long 
Hill.) 

Union, S. W. Moore, (Staffordville,) *S. W. Newell, Rev. Geo. Curtisa, E. C. 
Booth; — M. G. Moore and M. P. J. Walker, (Stafford Springs.) 

Ybrnon, Francis Keeney, *G. W. West, Drs. S. G. Risley, Geo. Sykes, (all Rock- 
ville,) *H. F. Parker and J. S. Dobson, (V. Depot.) 

YOLUNTOWN, Ezra Briggs, *Dr. 0. 0. Maine, A. E. Bitgood, Wm. B. Ray, J. N. 
Lewis, C. W. Barber. 

Wallingpoed, H. S. Hall, *H. L. Hall, 0. D. Yale, Dr. Henry Davis, L. M. 
Hubbard, E. M. Judd. 

Warren, B. E. Carter, *N. B. Strong, Rev. W. S. Oolton, Geo. W. Wood, D. A. 
Young, R. Meagher. 

Washington, Orestes Hickox, *Earle Buckingham, C. N. Beach ; — *G. C. Whit- 
tlesey, (New Preston,) Ralph Buckingham and G. T. Sperry, (Marbledale.) 

Watbebuby, *Rev. Dr. J. Anderson, *E. A. Lum, Rev. F. T. Russell, Rev. 
J. 0*R. Sheridan, J. W. Webster, H. F. Bassett, 0. H. Stevens, C. F. Elliott, E. I. 
Tremaine. 

(Centre District,) T. L Driggs, Greene Kendrick, Rev. Lawrence Walsh, Rev. 
Dr. J. F. Bingham, H. R. Morrill, Michael Donohue, Dr. E. W. McDonald- *M. S. 
Crosby, Superintendent. 

Watbepoed, (All A. V.,) H. A. Smith, J. W. Man waring, A. H. Lamphere ; — 
Rev. A. B. Tefft, H. 0. Woodworth and L. I. Comstock, (New London.) 

Watbetown, C. M. Noble, *T. P. Baldwin, *Rev. James Stoddard, *ReV. S. K. 
Smith, *Dr. W. S. Munger, C. W. Bidwell. 

Westbeook, J. E. Stannard, *D. A. Wright, ♦B. F. Bushnell, E. C. Stevens, J. 
H. DeWolf, E. A. HUl. 

West Haetpoed, Samuel Whitman; — *Henry Talcott, (Elm wood,) Rev. M. N. 
Morris, Rev. F. S. Hatch, Franklin Sisson; — S. J, Bestor, (Hartford.) 

Weston, A. S. Jarvis ; — *E. C. Janney, D. S. Parsons and H. A. Ogden, (West- 
port,) D. L. Rowland, J. R. Nichols. 

Wbstpoet, T. D. Elwood, *Rev. A. N. Lewis, Rev. J. R. Williams, J. S. Sher- 
wood, *Wm. C. Hull ; — Rev. W. J. Jennings, (Green's Farms.) 

Wbthbespield, John Welles, *M. S. Griswold, R. A. Robbins, H. A. Doming, 
Wm. Talcott ;— L. W. Adams, (South W.) 

Willington, Rev. 0. W. Potter, L. W. Holt, Rev. B. Colton. 
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eut 1— *J. B. Eurlbutt, (Norwalk,) D. O. Betts, S. E. 
[. T. Hubbell, (CauDon's Station.) 

V.,) KeT. A. OoodenouKh, (W. Cenlre,) Geo, U. Oamng- 
Jfeat WiDBted,) T. M. Clarke, Rev. F. W. Hamman and 

indon;— •Geo. W. Molony, "J, M. Hall, "J. L. Hunter, 
Libert Bsitowb, M. L. Tryoa, W. C. JUIboq, (aU Willi- 
on.) E. H. Holmes, Jr., (South W.) 
—•Dr. a. E. Ensign and T. F. Tracy, (Poquonnook,) *Rev. 
WUson, A. H. Ellsworth. 

M. F. KeUey, Rev. S. H. Ailen, A. B. Stockwell, B. M. 
lerj;— •J. W. Coogan, (Hartford.) 
Dr, 'J. R. S. Todd, A. N. lane. Rev. L. P. Alcott, H. B. 

lie P. 0.,) C. P. Augur, *W. H, Waruer, Bev. S. P. Uar- 

Sperry, I. P. Doolittle. 

Shove, 'W. J. Clark, W. V. Rood, Rev. J. L. R. WyokoB. 
t^nford ;— R. B. Judson, and N. B. Burt«n, (Hinortown,) 
ille.) 

oner and •L. J. Wells, (South W.,) "Geo. Bugbee, {Eaet- 
enezer Bishop and V. T. WetheteU, <Eaat W.,) W. W. 
and P. 8. Butler, (West W,) 



PiLIC ACIS REliTlI !0 ilillON, 



Passed January Session, 1879 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Nothing in section one, chapter five, title eleven, page 134, of 
the general statutes shall be construed as forbidding towns to 
change the boundary lines of districts already existing. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

AN ACT RELATING TO THE CONSpLIDATION OP SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS. 

Sec. 1. Any school district which has been, or shall be, An aboushed 

1T1TT T 11 •/¥>• n strict may set- 

abolished by any town, may settle and close up its affairs; and^i^^pi^^afiai^s- 
its district committee last elected, or the selectmen of said 
town, may call special meetings of the district. 

Sec. 2. Tf any such district has, or shall, become liable, by 
judgment or otherwise, to pay any claims or demands upon it, 
or expenses and liabilities have been or shall be incurred by 
it in settling up its affairs, after consolidation, the selectmen of Mode of paying 
said town, upon the request of said district, shall pay the samemanSs.**^ 
and charge the amount to the district, and said amount shall 
be raised, by the selectmen adding the same to the tax to be 
, laid by the said town on its grand list next completed of the tax- 
able property of such district. 

Sec, 3. Said selectmen shall collect all taxes, claims, and 
demands in favor of such district, in the name of the district, 
and credit the same to the district, less expenses of collection. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

In all elections of officers of school districts, a majority of 
the votes cast shall be required to elect, unless it is otherwise 
expressly provided. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

AN ACT CONCERNING RETURNS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 

Sec. 1. The School Visitors of the several towns, in their 
annual returns to the Controller of the number of persons over 
four and under sixteen years of age, shall state how many of 
those thus returned attended some school, public or private, 
within the previous calender year, and how many did not 
attend any school within that year. They shall also state how 
many of those who attended no school were under five years of 
age, how many were over five and under eight years of age, 
how many were over eight and under fourteen years of age, 
and how many were over fourteen and under sixteen years of 
age. 

Sec. 2. No town shall receive any money for schools from 
the State Treasury unless the returns herein required are duly 
made. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 

Who are legal ^EC. 1. The legal votcrs of any school district shall consist 

dStrt^te? ^^ only of the legal voters of the town or towns in which said 

district is situated, who have resided in said school district for 

the period of four months next immediately preceding. 

Sec 2. In every school district enumerating two hundred 

Registration of i.it tia>i -ni • /» 

dStrtJt? ^^^^^ ^^ more children as returned to the Controller, the registrars of 
the town in which the school house of said district is situated 
shall have the same powers in reference to voting lists, appoint- 
ing moderators and box-tenders of school district meetings, as 
they now have in the election of town, city, or ward officers ; 
and they shall, at least ten days before the annual meeting of 
each district, prepare and complete a correct list of all the legal 
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voters of said district, as determined by section one, and lodge 
the same with the district clerk; and in every other school 
district the clerk shall prepare the checklist of the voters of 
said district, to be used at any meeting for the election of 
oflScers in said district, or for the taking of any vote by ballo); 
which may be requested by one-third of the legal voters pres- 
ent at any meeting of the school district ; and it shall be his 
duty to add to said list the name of any legal voter omitted, 
and to erase therefrom the name of any person improperly 
entered thereon, and for this purpose he shall have all the 
powers within said district which the registrars of voters in 
towns have in their respective towns. 

Sec. 3. Whenever one-third of the voters present at any 
meeting of a school district containing fifty or more voters, 
shall request that any vote or votes upon any question pending 
before such meeting shall be taken by ballot and check list of 
the voters of said district, the chairman of such meeting shall 
cause said vote or votes to be so taken, and if said vote or votes 
cannot be then and there conveniently and properly taken, he 
shall, upon the like request of said one-third of the voters pres- 
ent, adjourn said meeting to the usual polling place in said dis- 
trict, if any there be, and if there be none, then to the most 
suitable and convenient place in said district, at such time 
within one week thereafter as he may designate, when and 
where said vote or votes shall be taken between the hours of 
nine o'clock in the morning and five in the afternoon, and the 
result ascertained and declared by said chairman, and recorded 
by the clerk upon the records of said district. 

Seo^ 4. Upon the written request of twenty or more voters f^^^J) ^school 
of any school district containing fifty or more legal voters, made by*baiiot°whe*S 
to the committee of said district, to call a special meeting of ^'^ ^ * 
the voters of such district to vote by ballot and check-list, upon 
any resolution or resolutions appended to such request, the said 
committee shall call such meeting within two weeks thereafter, 
at some suitable time and place in said district, to be particu- 
larly stated in the notice for such meeting, when and where said 
vote or votes shall be taken by ballot and check-list, and the 
, result ascertained and declared by the chairman, and recorded 
by the clerk upon the records of said district 
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he written request of twenty or more of the 
3oI district containing fifty or more voters, the 
1 district shall cause all electioLs of officiirs of 
1 had by ballot and check-list, as provided in 
liona Chapter CTI. of the public acts passed 
.aeembly in the year 1877 is hereby repealed. 



CHAPTER CXXI. 



aupergedeB Section 8 of Chapter IV. on p»ge 12.) 
town may 6x the compensation of its acting 
Hsitors, but if not so fixed, then said acting 
■isitors shall receive two dollars a day each for 
employed in the performance of their duties, 
rtion for parts of days. 

s inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed, 
take effect on and after the first Monday of 
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4e\ The numbering of pages 125-136 is duplicated^ the first set being marked 
with a *. 
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